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COURSE OF HANNIBAL. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


— 1 ,— 

I Iaving now placed Hannibal in defiance of all 
oppofition, triumphant on the plain of Great St. 
ijcrnard, and by the temple of the god Peninus, on 
the only travelled Alps of the time; I proceed to 
Ihew the ftate of its inhabitantSj and to detail the 
operations of Hannibal upon it. 

By this track up the northern fide of the Alps, 
along which I have carried Hannibal and the Gauls 
to the top, thefe Alps were not only traverfed but 
peopled. There was equally no road over them, 
and no inhabitant upon them, about four hundred 
years before Hannibal. “ In the reign of the Elder 
Tarquin at Rome,” fays Livy in tlut memorable 
paffage, which firft fhows the Alps to our eyes in 
the perfpeftive of hifiory; Bellovefus marched to 
thefe Alps, and fearched for an avenue through 
VoL, II, B them 
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Italy/.' ^hefe indeed I wonder not,’' 
again repeat from him, “ to 
"confklered as unfurmountable, 

' /* w^ii^^jtct^^ing to the fettled tradition, unlefs we 

chufe to credit the fables concerning Hercules) 

** THIY HAD NEVvER YET BEEN SURMOUNTED 

« the foot oF travellers This forms a very 
itriking tera, in the hiftory of thefe Alps ; when they 
lifted their broad backs into the Iky, un-afeended by 
the feet of man, un-afcendible in the imaginations 
of man, a ftcep and lofty ridge of thickets, a region 
of folitude, filence, and lhadowsj for miles up the 
mountains, ^rmidable to the eye from the very Ib- 
lemnity of their vaft woods, and carrying a chill of 
terrour to the foul, from the very vacuity of human 
life within them. 

Such was this range of mountains at tliat period, 

" according to the fettled tradition” of Livy’s days, 
unlefs we chufe to credit the fables of Hercules !” 
Thefe " fables” gave an earlier date, to the firft paf- 
iage over the Alps, and to the firft population upon 
them; referring both to another point of the mdSn- 
taihs, by reprefendng Hercules to have left a num- 
ber of his foBowers upon UttleSt. Bernard, and to 
•have gained h the appeUation of the Graian Hill, 

• tivy PH&o TtrqiiiniaRomtT regnante,’’ and quaa 

in^-ezfapembilei viTas baud equidem miror, nulla dum via (quod 
^aidem continena mcmorla aid de Hcrcalc fabulis credere 
libet) fapentas/* 

from 
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from the Grecians thus fettled tipoil it K- But 
“ fable” was in all probability derivedi from 
neral tradition of Hercules’s paflage ddt'df It^ ih^o 
Gaulc and Spain, and from the accidental coiticidence 
of the Celtick name of this hill in found, widi the 
name of the Graii or Grsecians under him. We 
know from the tcftimony of Livy before, that the 
hill adlually bore the appellation of Cre-mo j one 
very fimilar to that of our Gram-pian mountains^ 
certainly Celtick therefore, and moft probably the- 
origin of the other We have already feen a fimilar 

coincidence. 


b Pliny iii* ao, 

f Livy xxi, 3 S. Coclius per Cremonis Jugum dicit tranfifTc.” 
Even whfii hiliory makes us ^f;cnera/fy right in etymology, it is diffi- 
cult to Jho-w that rightnefs in particular inflances. But fince the 
hills would naturally be named, becaufe they were feen, before 
they were inhabited, as our Albion evidently wasi I fuppofe tHo 
word in Celtick, which gave birth to the name of Graisb Alpes,** 
to be this. Crug (Welch) a hillock^ aheap, a rick, Cryg(W}a 
meunt, Grwg (W) heath or ling, and Craig (W) a rock, a cragi 
Cnicach (Irifh) a heap, Cruach (I) a rick, C^trrig; Craig (I) t 
rock, Creaghach and Creagmhar (1) rocky ; ** Croc Ochident/* 
** i^,c. Cumulus Occidenialis''' (Nennius xjciii. Gale, and notes)* 
foi^hc promontory of UJbant $ Cruguel (Cornifli and Arihoi-ick) a 
hillock, Crechen (C And A) a little mount, Gnig (C) a inoudt, 
Gryg (C) a heath, and Grachel (C) a heap; are all derived from 
Crcch (C) and'Krcch (A) high. This viry word, prbnounced 
Grach and Grayi as Grech (I) is to this day pfoaoiidced in our 
Cr£>’- hound, and as Martignac, the name of the town from which 
we have afeended the Alps, is always pronounced and frequently 
wrhicn would give appellation to the Craian hilUi as 

when pronounced like Cragaihir above, it wouki deaomi* 

Hate the fame hills Crun-o, and our BritlOi hills Gram- f ion* 

B a A valley 
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coincidence, molding the name of the " P<w;in.'t: 
Alpes” fuccellive'ly, into Ptf-winas and PA’wae; and 
then adduced as an evidence of a fuft, to which ic 
had no relation. But we even fee this very princi- 
ple applied to Hercules, in this very manner, at 
another point of the Alps. " The Lepontii,” fays 
Pliny, “ are thought by Cato to be of the race of 
the Xaufici j alptojl every cue elje believes fi'om an in- 
« terpr elation af their name as a Greek one, that they 
« were men left by the army of Hercules, becaufe 
their limbs had been benumbed with the fnow, in 
“ palTing tlte Alps ; that the Graii too were of the 
** fame origin^ fettled, as he paffed, in habitations 
“ upon die Craian Alps ; and that the Ruganei were 
“ of ihc famey men well-dcfccudedy and therefore called 
“ Ki'ganti''.” Thcfe are three cafes exactly the 

fame; 

A valley extendin,'’ along the Iferc, ir. the Alps that lead one way 
up to liip GrbiAii liiijs, and Torming a coiifiderablc dillri^l cf whicii 
ilic capital i;' Grencble, is denominaicd Gr/7^-vaudan at prefent^ 
ioil as a valf r-n the other fide of thefc Oraian lulls, is equally de- 
nominated Val fjr’r;/-anchc (map to Saulfare, vol. iii. and Saufl'ure 
3*1. ^43) ; as a ijili to the eaft of Great St. Bernard is called 
Crisis, TO cnis day (Simler 43 and Coxe iii. i and as anoBier, 
much more to the call, is denominated Mount Cray (Simler 268). 

The inhabitants or thcfe Gnian hills were plainly acknowledged 
for Ccltrc, by their Ccltick neighbours; as they v.'cre dillinguifli- 
ed in an additional part of their name, by an appellation indubi- 
tably Cel ti^k- They were, as wc have lecn before, denominated 
GrmoceUi and Grai achel is juff the iamc, as the name of the Gckel 
Hilts in Scotland. 

«* Pliny iii. Lepontios—Taiiiic.T gentis — Cato arbitratur. 

Csctcri fere Lepontios rciidlos cx cumitatu Herculis, interpreca- 

•* tionc 
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fame ; and all the three origins are derived from the 
fame foiirce, the fportivenefs of ignorance in the 
fields of hiflory. But ignorance deftroyed its own 
work at once, by the precipitation of its folly. It 
afligned, and with a near cquipoife of abfurdity for 
each, no lefs than three different courfes over the 
Alps to Hercules. It carried him over the more 
eafterly Alps, becaufe it found there the Eiiganei ; a 
national appellation, that founded like a word in 
Greek. But when once the balloon is let loofe in 
air, and the imagination is riding the clouds in ety- 
mology j if there is no ftcerage of liiftory to conduft 
us, w'e may be driven we know not wliere. Accord- 
ingly thofe Romans, who w'ent up in the balloon of 
etymology before the days of Pfiny, lighted upon 
two other parts of the Alps, and there found equal, 
proofs of Hercules’s paflage over them. As they 
flew thence toward the weft, and approached Great 
St. Bernard, they found the Lepontii } a denomina- 
tion, which tinkled to the ear like another word in 
Greek, and was therefore made an evidence of Her- 
cules’s paflage over that part of the Alps allb. Then 
thp b;'!.'j.'n fa-iing above the Pennine Alps, bccaufe 
this -lame wouid not chime with any word in Greek j 
it anciis ‘•eJ once more upon che Graian becaufe the 
name ot this would, and affirmed Hercules to have 

“ tior.e Gr®ci aoiriinis, crecunt, in traniitu Alpium nive 

ine;i bris; ej’jftJcm t-t Grains iblfl'e, pofi’.os in traniitu, Graiarum 
A’pi’jin incoias, pli.^ar.'.cltl•ac genere E-.jgapeos, ir.de trafto no- 
mine.’* 

B3 


gone 
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gone acrofs the Little St. Bernard too. It thus ren- 
ders Hercules, like his antagonift Geryon, a being 
•with three bodies; and fo gives a feparatc paflage 
through the Alps, to each of them. But, not con- 
tent with all this frippery of folly, it even added 
another pallage to all the reft. “ The firft road” 
oyer the Alps, fays Marcellinus, “ Theban Hercules 
formed”— where?— at the Graian, at the Lepon- 
tian, or at the Euganean Alps ? — at none of them, 
but “ near the Maritime Alps ; ■when he marched 
flowly to the attack of Geryon” in Spain^ “ as is 
V laid, and towards the capital of the Taurifei” in — 
Dalmatiai and gave th^e Jlps their name : he fimi- 
" larly conjecrated the fortrejs and port of Monaco^ 
as an eternal manorial of himfclf,” by fixing upon 
it the name of fiercules Montecus ®. Such a running 
reduplication of the name of Hercules, does this 
babblii^ echo of etymology make ; beating the 
Ibund backwards and forwards along the fides of the 
Alps, and throwing it by reverberations from one 
end of the mountains to another! The whole in- 
deed is a mere babble, founds without fenfe, and lo- 


« Marcellinus ip. p. 109. ** Primam rviani] Thcbicus 

•• Hercules ad Gcryoncm exftfoguendum, uc rclatum eil, ct Tau- 
** rifeum, Icnius gradiens, i\ropc Mari ti mas compofuit Alpes; 
** hicque haruin indidit nomen : Moncrei iimilitcr areem et por- 
turn ad perennem fui memoriam confccravit." What explains 
this* is a Maritime Iter in Bertius 33, runniog from Genoa towards 
Nice 5 ** Ab Albintiinilio Herculfm Mcnerd porius, m. p. xvi. Ab 
ff Ji^rcuU Monecci portus Avifioncin, m. p. xvir 


quaci:y 
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quacity without fignifieancc. Even was the fyftem 
as judicious as it is filly, as manly as it is infantine j 
the very contradiflorincfs of parts t6 parts would 
deftroy it all. 


At the period of Belloveftis’s irruption into Italy- 
then, and about fix hundred years before the Chriftian 
a;ra, the Alps appear to have been totally un-inhabited. 
But a road over them being explored by Bcllovefus,. 
colonization would foon take place upon them. 
Another irruption of Gauls into Italy by this grand 
trunk of communication, happened very foon after- 
wards, and in the very life of Bellovefiis himfelf. A 
third, a fourth, and a fifth fuccecded. The inhabi- 
tants of the valley at the mouth of this trunk, as they 
Jaw Belleyofus, Elitovius, and others, condufl armies 
of their countrymen up it, and heard of their lafe 
marches along it to the rich plains of Italy beyondj 
would of courfe be ftretching their pofleflions up the 
hills more and more, towards Great St. Bernard and 
the Po, in the very line by which the others had 
moved towards Italy. They would thus be in tlie 
way of all future emigrants and of all future travellers, 
pafiing from the one country to the other ; and thus 
would the road over the Alps, from Martigny to 
Great St. Bernard and the Po, along the beneficial 
current of the Drance, be the firft part of thele 
mountains that was inhabited, and fo form a girdle of 
population around the body of them. 

B 4 I'his 
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This rcafoning, though refting upon ground fuf- 
ficiently hiftorical and firm,, and needing little tlie 
aid of collateral" evidence, has it however in the very 
denomination of thefe Alpine inhabitants. 

I have already ftiewn the Gauls of Vienne, Lyons, 
and of all the Rhone to Geneva, to have been in- 
cluded in the general appellation of Allobroces. 
But Polybius Ihews the name to have extended 
equally, over the Nantuates, the Veragri, and the Sc- 
duni. Hannibal, he fays, having marched ten days 
along the Rhone, “ began the afeent of the Alps, and 
** happened to fall into the greateft dangers ; for, 
while diey were in the plains, all the leaders of the 
Allobriges on their fides kept off, partly fearing 
** the cavalry, and partly the Gauls who cfcorted 
** them } but when thefe returned home, and Han- 
" nibal’s men began to advance into the defiles, then 
** the leaders of the Allobriges, having collc<5ted a 
** large body of men, feized the convenient polls, by 
which Hannibal’s men mull necellarily pafs in 
5 * their afeenth” But Hannibal, as Polybius tells 
us afterward, having taken pofleffion of the hill 
within the pafs, and having thence come down to 

attack 

^ Polybius iit. 50. H^^alo TfOt Ta< AXwjtj av»So?i.r,!, nai 

av%r o' crTrt'sre^ot; Tic-ccvy 

airii^o»1e TrapJic avlaiy ot KCtla. aepo? fiytfAOvt^ rcjy ret fAi» Tttf 

ffroriic ra to ; ira^airifA'srQyluq BctpCapi/f. ^xiriiyo* fAtv 

T19V dtxfiav •friMisyijO’CKrj oi gg top r,^^avlo ‘Trfoaygtr o; 
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attack the mountaineers, “ killed the greateft part of 
“ the Allobric.es, and fiirced the reft to turn and 
“ Oy to tl'.cir homes".” We thus fee the Gauls of 
France to have fpread along die Rhone, under die 
name of the Allobroges, from the mouth nearly ta 
the fountain of that river, a long and curving coK-f'X 
of nations under the fame appellation ; to have enter- 
ed the Alp:, near the fountain, to have mounted up 
the hills of it, and to h-ve extended their poilelfions 
and their name, as far at leaft as the territories of tlie 
Seduni extended, even up to Orzicres. 

But we may add one link more, to this chain of 

T-l.- ixtctev T§ 

Tr^cxxli'Axizoilo Tti? o)v ton ry; wtp to> AvuCom 

y.ni' uys!,yy./n> ;ru:::Cxt rr;i Wiieii tlic Carthaginians “ werc 

^‘7///? t:ozv p}\>j Sir to afeend the Alps, they found tbetn/Jves in a 
fit nation that famd likly to prove fatal to them. T'he chiels ot the 
“ Allohriges [on thtir fides] had jiffen J them to pafs the plains^ 
“ 'Uidhout any Interruption or diJlurbanceC' how. very wordy! “ bcin^ 
** reilraincd in part by their apprehenfions of the Carciiai'inian ca- 

V valry, and partly by the dread of thofc barbarians i\\Sl f UoutfeJ in 
“ the rear. But when the latter had returned back a^ain to their 
“ country, and Annibal with the forcmolt of his troops vuas nnvn 

beginniny^f though the very fame word in the original before is 
rendered n.ucre jttjl miv preparing, “ to enter the difficult pafics of 

V llic mountain*, they drew together their forces in great num- 
“ bers, and poffefTed ihemfclves of all the pollh, that commanded 

the defiles through which the Carthaginians were obliged to 
palV’ (i. 355). 

8 Polybius iii. «;i. Tnq ^jlip rT?,nc%g Toiv avL T^v 

Xottc-y; Tf,s-^xy r,vayKSt<;t (pv-ysr- **5 rr.y ciKciav. “ The greater 
part of the Allobroges were (lain, and the reft forced to fly” 

^‘(‘• 357 )- ■* . 

rcaioning 
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reafoning. That part of the country to the fouth of 
the Rhone, which runs fiorn Geneva to the Iprings 
of it, is a long and narrow valley, as I have noted 
before i which is called Vallais in itfelfi and gives 
die name of Valois ^ Vallaifanst or Vallejins to its in- 
habitants Jt was called Vallisy and they were call- 
ed Vallenjesy formerly. A writer of Switzerland fays 
in the fixth century, that the Lombards entered the 
Valley i in his provinciated Latinity, “Longobardi 
" in Valle ingrefli funt But we find the Vallenfes 
thcmfelves, on the mountains of the Alps. We find 
them, not merely as far as Polybius carries his Allo- 
brigeSj and up the fides of the Sedunian mountains i 
but within the boundaries of the SalalTi alfo, and on 
the very fummit of Great St. Bernard. There w'as 
erefted a miliary column of the Romans, that lias 
thcfe with other words engraven upon it : 

F. C. VAL^ 

The two firft letters I lhall foon fliew, to mean the 
ftage that is called “ Summum Peninum” by the 
Itinerary and the Tables. But the addition of 
VALLENSIUM to them, a national defignation 
fubjoined to the appellation of a ftage, is of con- 
fidcrable moment for elucidating tliis portion of our 
hirtory. It fhews the fbge and the mountain to 

h BrfvaVs Firft Travels ii. 24-, Addifcn 461, Slinlcr 13 — 14., 
and Saufl'ure iv. 229. 

* Brcval's Firft Travels, ii. 24. 

^ Sauft'ure iv. 229. 
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have been then, in the pofleflion of the Vallenjes. It 
thus marks the progreflive afcent of the Gauls, from 
the valley of the Rhone below to the peak of the 
Pennine Alps above ; re-echoes what the name of 
Allobroges had founded to us before ; and with it 
loudly proclaims the firft inhabitants of thefc Alps, 
to have come into them from the Vallais, to have 
entered them by the mouth of the Drance at Mar- 
tigny, and to have afcended them in the line of the 
Drance to Great St. Bernard. 

I^t me however add a third link to the chain, 
and then (how how far the whole extends. C:c!ar 
informs us in exadt correfpondency with all this, t.'iat 
the Seduni “ lived upon the Alps,” and “ reached 
up to the very fummits of them'.” We found them 
indeed, when Hannibal invaded their Alps ijy the 
pafs of Martigny, ftretching ina the mountains ouly 
as far as Orzieres, nine miles from the pafs, and fix- 
teen (hort off Great St. Bernard. But, before the 
days of Caslar, they had extended their poilciuons 
all the way to Great St. Bernard, and had fo far en- 
croached upon what were the territories of the Saiafil 
before. We have alfo beheld the in Livy, 

coming, the third army of Gauls acrofs the Alps of 
Great St. Berrurd, and fettling about the river Ti- 

> DeBellGall. iii. 7. p. 90. “ Viftis in .Mpibus Sec^unis, ” and 

i. p. 85. “ Nantuales, Veragros, Scduriofque — , q'li a finibus Allo- 

brogum, ct lacu Lcmana, cl flurainc Rhodano ad Summas Alpes 
V pertinent/’ 


c*no 
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eino in Italy™. • Thele are denominated the Sallyi by 
Pliny"; and appear from Marcellinus to be the very 
fam^ with the Salyes about Marfeilles, confequendy 
to have marched all along the foot of the Weflem Alps^ 
to the only entrance on the north°. But they were 
equally the fame afluredly with thofe very SalaJJi, by 
whom Hannibal and we have been (b bufily engaged 
in afeending the Alps, and who are denominated Sa- 
lafi in Aiigufttfs’s infeription at Monaco The 
fimilarity of appellation evinces the famenefs of 
origin, reflefted as that fimilarity appears in the va- 
fiations of the name before, and confirmed as this 
lamenefs is found under all the variations. Thus the 
dde of colonization, that fet fo ftrongly from the 
Rhone to the Po, had receded from the Po again; 
and fettled back upon the Alps ; even receded and 
fettled fo early, as to meet the tide of Alpine popu- 
lation pufliing up from the north, only a little way 
up the afeent, even at Orzieres only; before the 
days of Hannibal. The Salalfi however, we mufl: 
remember, in thus fettling back upon the Alps, 
did not find them un-occupied and folitary moun- 
tains. No! I'he Taurini, whofe capital was Turin, 
liad previoufly fpread up the fouthern Alps, juft as 


» Livyv. 55. " Sallovii, prope antiquam gentem Lxrot Li- 

•* gures, incolentes circa Ticinum aimicjii." 

" Pliny iii. 17. ” Vcrcellic Libycorum, cx Sallyis ortx.’" 

» MarceIJinus jnr. P- ic+. “ His [Marfeilles, &c.] prope 
Salluvii funt.” « 

f f*liny iii« sq. 


the 
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the Seduni had done up the northern ; but had ipread 
much farther up tliofe, than the Seduni had done up 
thefe ; and were aftually poffefled of Great St. Ber- 
nard, before the very migration of the Salluvii acrols 
the Alps, even before the very migration of Bcllove- 
fus himfelf. The army of Bellovefus, lays Livy, 
“ mounted over the Alps through the country of the 
I’aurini, and through forefts unpalled before i.” 
And for that very reafon Antiochus of Syracufe, as 
Cato reports him, calls tlie Pennine mountain ex- 
prefsly the " Taurinian So thoroughly peopled 
fiom the fummit to the bale, was the Ibuthern and 
funny fide of the Alps, though it was ftill covered in 
many parts with thick and untracked forefts ; at the 
very time, that the northern was one dreary and 
difmal wildernels of wood! Thefe Taurini the 
Salafti mull have now reduced, then fwept down the 
northern Alps, and reduced the Seduni. For thefe 
conquefts are the Salalll dignified by Dio with a 
double name, one their own appellation, the other 
the general appellation of their conquered nations; 
and denominated the SalaJJi Galata''. But, though 
the Taurini revolted not, yet the Seduni appear 
from Casfar to have done fo, to have rifen againfi: 
their conquerors, to have thrown olF their yoke en- 


*1 Livy V. 35. “Ipii per Taurinos raltufq'jc invlos Alpes tran- 
feenderunt/’ 

r Cato. A quo [Apl] Apennina^ quam Taurinam idem [An« 

** tiochus Syracufanus] interpretaiur." Macrob. Saturn, i. zi. 

* Dio Ixzis. 34. So Ltevi Liguns and Liifui 

Colli* ** 

tircly. 
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Urely, to have brokeo into their dodiinions, and to 
have aflually poflelTed themfelves of the fummit of 
die Alps; 

This hiftory of the firft population of the moun- 
tains, amazingly coincides with the accounts before; 
of the firil routes taken by armies over them; td 
lend additional confirmation, if it was at all wanted; 
of the rigKtnefs of the courfc which we have afligned 
to the army of Hannibal. But the confirmation is 
not wanted. Only it appears altonilhing to my 
mind; to fee ib many rays accidentally ilTuing from 
different points* cafiially converging to one common 
center, and fo throwing a blaze of liiftre over a road, 
which has been lb long conefealed under the clouds 
of Livy. Strabo accordingly tells us, that the Alps 
Were inhabited by many nations of Gauls" in his 
time, and that “ the ylUobroges" particularly " culti- 
vated the plains and the vallies in the Alps'.” 
Even that very vale in which Martigny Hands, ap- 
pears to have been denominated the Peenine Vale by 
the Romansi The incident indeed is lignified only 
by an inicription, which is to the Pro-legatus of 
die province Raitia [Rhoeda] and Viiidelicia and 
** /be Peenitte VaU'^" But dus inlcripdon is .very 
clear; as no vale; except, the g^eat one of a hundred 
miles in length, coUld poflibly be enumerated in 

^ Strabo B. 190. £i)»u h ttoMm 9^ rt/Jo KtX 7 ifea» and Iv. 

383. AM.okff§yif r» aai ftff f» rarfi 

AXare^"*. 

« Simler 167. 


company 
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company with the two Hates of VindeKcia and l^hoe^ 
tia, and be fubjeftcd with them exprefsly to the au- 
thority of a " Pro-legatus.” Yet learning, which 
lovfs to piZTde it/elf j has pretended to doubt at times, 
whether fome little and inConfiderable vale may not 
be meant by the name*. Learning, like its ancient 
type the owl, is frequendy confounded and oppreHed 
by too much light; Ihrinks therefore into holes and 
corners, to court its beloved fhade. Thfc northern 
mountaineers were denominated Vallenles, as coming 
originally from the Valley; and, by a reciprocation 
of relationfhip, the Valley itfelf was denominated the 
Pennine. But, as a lignal corroboradon of all, the 
territories of the Vallaifiuis Jlretcb up at this very day 
to the top of Great St. Bernard ; and the boundary 
between them and the Savoyards, thofe modern 
Taurini and modem Salalll, runs along the top at pre- 
fmt 


— II.— 

From this narrow ftream of population, which 
had mounted aloft, like the liquid in the ther- 
mometer, j^ainH the natural principle of gravi- 
tation, tindet the attraction of bright Ikies and warm 
funs ;* We have leen villages and towns upon the Alps, 
in the line of Hannibal’s great road up them. Six 

* &ioilera»>. > Sftufiure iv. 


miles 
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miles within the entrance, we found the capital of 
the Seduni, furrounded by its fubjeft villages. Even 
when we entered the dominions of the Salafll, at the 
diftance of nine miles up the mountains we noticed 
ieveral of their villages or towns. Both thefe inci- 
dents (how the road up to Great St. Bernard, to have 
been properly Jiudded with towns* great or fmall, for 
the whole length of its courfe. Such indeed were 
necellary for the accommodation of the travellers, 
and for die reception of the horfes, that muft have 
been paffing along it. When the nadves of Gaule 
had fettled themfelves in Italy, the oppofing barrier 
of hills between thefe two divilions of countrymen, 
would frequendy be traverfed in the necellaiy inter- 
courfe betwixt them. The enterprifing genius of 
commerce too, that infant Hercules, yet in its cradle, 
but ftill proving itfelf a Hercules by the energy of 
its infantine exertions, would boldly feize and firmly 
grafp the advantages, that might be derived from 
this new-found avenue into the world of Italy. The 
avenue would thus become a road, prafiifed and 
improved from time to time. Travellers create vil- 
lages, where there are none j and enlarge them into 
towns where they arc : eipecially in that early period 
of journeying, when neither bufinels nor pleafure had 
yet provided its relays of horfes at poft-houfes, and 
therefore could not yet play its grand freaks, or grand 
firokes, of expeditioufneis in polling •, when the horfo 
and the man were obliged to make fhort llages, 
were coinpelled to rell for fome time at each, and 

demanded 
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demanded a variety of accommodations for the flow 
rcftoration of their ftrength. We accordingly ob- 
Jferve in the very early days of Csefar, that the road 
was then frequented by a number of travelling mer- 
chants, and by gangs of horfes accompanying them ; 
that it was then the one only channel, by which the 
north-weft of Italy received the commodities of 
France, the Vallais, or Switzerland j and that it was 
therefore become of fo much confequcnce to Italy, 
as induced C®far to engage in a romantic fort of en- 
terprife, for the fake of it. He fent a large detachment 
of his army out of France, to Geneva, to St; Mau- 
rice, to Martigny, and the Alps ; thus to enter the un- 
fubdued Vallais, and to mount the un-reduced Alps^ 
in order to free the merchants from the imports 
whicli were now laid upon their wares, and from 
the dangers to which they were now expofed in 
their perfons : and to ftay at Martigny for the win- 
ter, in order efFeftually to overawe die Seduni on the 
hills of entrance, and to fecure the fafety of the 
road, with the immunity of the wares, parting 
through their country. This conduct in Csefar 

blazons out to us in very lively colours, the com- 
mercial importance of this road at the time. Ic 
leems indeed to have been even thus early, as prac- 
tifed, as commercial, and as confequential, as it is 
at this very moment. It was then the only road, ic 
is only one of many now. We have therefore rea- 
fon lufHcient to fuppofe, that it had equally, though 
not in an equal degree perhaps, a commercial con- 
VoL. II, C fequence 
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fequcnce in the time of Hannibal. We have ac- 
tually one feature in the complexioh of Hannibal’s 
hiftoryj that looks as much. The Gallick cmbafla- 
dors to him from the north of Italy, had come by 
this very road in peace; and re-entered this very 
road in peace, during the night of his encampment 
at the mouth of it. Only from the great frequency 
of travcllets upon it even tlien, cotdd they have 
palled the mountains before. Only from the fame 
frequency, could they have returned now, have mixed 
with the mountaineers in the town adjoining, and 
have informed Hannibal of the retreat of the moun- 
taineers to tlie town at night. As fome of the cuf- 
tomary travellers upon the road, they palled and re- 
jxtflid thole mountains un-molefted, which after- 
wards flaowed, and at the very moment were fliow- 
ing, every lign of hoftility to Hannibal himfclf. The 
army was denied an entrance, while the travellers 
were permitted to enter. 

In this view of the Pennine w'ay we may confi- 
dently prefurnc, tliat there was a village or a town 
on that great bend of the whole, that vaft key-ftone 
in this atlantean arch of nature’s conftrudbion, at 
which the way ceafes to afeend and begins to de- 
Icend. There , the over-laboured traveller would 
wHh torepofo, after all his ftraining efforts of afeent; 
to ttiumph avrhile in the fuccefs of his efforts ; and 
to contemplate the much eafier, the downward, half 
of his road into Italy. Therc^ for the fame reafon, 

Hannibal 
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Hannibal refted awhile*. But we need not dwell 
upon any prefumption. We know from Livy, that 
this fuper-eminent peak of the Alps was actually in- 
habited in his time j as he mentions exprefrly the 
inhabitants of this hill'’.” He tells us alfo, that 
thefe inhabitants” had ** a ftatue of a god, which 
they had confrcrated to him on the higheft point 
of the mountains, and called Peninus'^” Not 
was fchis' llatue fet up upon a pillar in the open air, 
as the wild folly even of local writers has furmifed**; 
but, as die term “ confocrated” hints, and as the ex- 
iftence of a temple fpeaks out, was placed in that 
temple of Pennine Jupiter, in which, we have adhially 
found it before. A temple then was ercfted on 
Great St. Bernard, fo early as the days Of I.ivy. 
Yet we can mount much higher with it; Terentius 
^’.arro, as we have fecn before, prefonting a pillar for 
a pcdeftal to the god in this very temple, on the 
Roriian reduflion of the country; and the elder 
Cato, as we have equally leen before, fpeaking of the 
worlhip paid there in his time to the Pennine deity. 
This leads us up very nearly to the time of Han- 


* Polybius iii. 5J. Ey-ttwi Livy xxi. 35. ** In jugo fixtiva 
“ habica.*’ 

^ Livy xxi. 38. ** Incoisejugi ejns.” 

Livy ibid. “ Ab co, qucniy in fummo Tacratlim vertices 

** Peninuni montani appenanc,” 

d Saofl'urciv. 2*9. “ De Rivaz, aurcur Valaifan, pretend que 
vcrsl’ an 339 ConAantine Icjeune fit abattre Ja ftaiuc de Jupi-* 
ter, qui etoit au haut du pajdge, ct que V on mit a fa uni 
cclonne milUain dedise a cc Piincc. Cette colonne," 

C 3 nibak 
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nibal. Some indeed have been weak enough to fur- 
mizc, from the local appellation of this Jupiter be- 
ing vitiated into P^^mnus and P^us at times, that 
he was a Carthaginian Jove, and that Hannibal him- 
fclf ereded this temple to him®. But I have already- 
accounted for the vitiation, in a manner more hif- 
torical. Hannibal indeed, unhappily for himlelf and 
for mankind, was not of that mild and amiable and 
religious clafs of men, who build temples. Nor, if 
he had been, could he have found kifure for the work 
at prefent. But the temple was built, long before 
his time. This appears from a flight notice preced- 
ing. We have feen the Taurini poffeflcd of Great 
St. Bernard, even at the period of Bellovefus’s 
march up the Alps from the north; and the very hill 
of St. Bernard denominated the Taurinian moun- 
tain, as well as the Pennine. But we may now fee 
the very deity that was worfhipped there, called 
equally Pennine and Taurinian. Cato reports 
the Apcnninc goddefs, as he calls the god Peninus, 
to be interpreted by Antiochus of Syracufe, a writer 
therefore prior to himfelf, the goddefs Taurina^” 
Long therefore before the rime of Hannibal, was the 
temple of this deity conftrufted here ; and the fane 
of the god was of courfe the church of the inhabi<^ 
tants. So plainly and fo early have we found a town 


• Sauflure iv, 1* ** 7 — 228. 

' Cato. “ A quo [Api] Apennina, quam Taurinam idena 

** iAaiiochtts Sjracufanua] interpreutur.'' Macrob. Saturn. i. 2. 

upoa 
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upon Great St. Bernard j the Taurihi, who came up 
from Italy, in an exalted attention to their own devo- 
tions, and in the dignity of fentiment that religion 
naturally infpires, conceiving the bold thought of 
building houlcs upon this airy elevation, of railing a 
church on it to the god of their Alps, and fo crown- 
ing this globe of mountains with a temple and a town ; 
in the fight of Italy, in the neighbourhood of the flcy, 
more than eight thoufand of our feet above tlie level 
of the Mediterranean, and on the lofcieft fite of any 
town, of any houfe, in all Europe, or even in all the 
old world 

When the Romans reduced the Salalll, they con- 
tinued the town which they found here ; and V arro 
the reducer prefented an offering of gratitude to Ju- 
piter, in the temple of it. The town accordingly 
appears in the Itinerary under the title of " Summum 

Peninum,” and in the Tables under that of In 
** Summo Pennino.” It was then to the Romans 
what it had been to the Salafll, the grand landtng- 
'place for their travellers and their foldiers, in theit 
paffage up this ileep llaircafe of mountains. But 
though the town is marked only by this notation, in 
the Tables and in the Itinerary; yet it appears from 
iidcriptions to have had another. I have recited a 


t Sauflure iv. z4t, Bourit iii. ><>9, and Gentleman'c Guide 
K- 

C 3 part 
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part of one infcription before, and now give the 
whole. 

IMP. CAESARI CONSTANTINO 
P.F. INVICTO AUG. DI VI CONST ANTINI 
AUG. FILIO BONO REIPUBLICE NATO 
F. C. VAL. XXIIII”. 

« 

From this the ftone appears to be, as I have ftated 
it before,, a miliary column; fet up in the reign of 
the younger Conftantine, and therefore bearing an 
infcription to his honour. It was then placed at the 
** Summum Peninum” of the Itinerary, and dicrc- 
fore at i/s diftance of twenty-four miles from Aofta. 
There it adlually ftood in the days of De Rivaz, an 
author of the Vallaisj when heaflerted “ Conjiantine 
the younger to have taken down the ftatue of Ju- 
** piter, which was at the elevation of the pajs^ and to 
** have fixed in its place a miliary column dedicated to 
** bimft ^ A writer, who is happily a religious 
man, or, which is often the fame thing to an author, 
who writes in a religious age ; and, in himfelf or his 
cotemporaries, has juftly entertained a very high idea 
of that glorious revolution, which Chriftianity made 
in the oecOnomy of our weftem world ; if his ideas 
are not directed, and if his religioulheis is not tem- 
pered, by hiftoricai knowledge, is apt to attribute 
^very monument diitt occurs, to the vidtory of Chrif? 

b S*ufiiire iv. £S 9 , 

i SauiTure iv. a» 9 . Au haut du palTage-^r on nait — use 
f^nne milliaire dedi^c 9 Prince*'* 

3 tianity 
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tianicy over Heathcnifni. A common milcftonc is 
thus made to difplace a llatue of Jupiter; when the 
ftatiie was aftually placed in the temple on the plain, 
and the ftone muft have been fet up at the town on 
the north-eaft. Eretfled in the town, the ftone there- 
fore ftood “ In Summo Pennino,” or “ at the eleva- 
“ tion of die pafs.” De Rivaz faw the milcftonc ac- 
tually there, and only fuppfed the ftatue to have been 
there before. But it has been fince removed by that 
curiofity of antiquarianifm, which has now been 
awake for a couple of centuries, and, in its avidity 
for fecuring monuments to gratify its appetites, has 
removed ftoncs in our own country to a diftance 
from their original fite ; down to St. Peter’s, about 
nine miles below on the north **•. On that original 
fite it was erected by the town, and therefore carries a 
few words cmicenAug the town. Tlic laft line gives 
us the piimary fyilable of the national appellation, 
and the ty/a initial letters of the town’s name prefixed. 
In words at length the Une woidd nin dius. Forum 
Claudxi Vallensiuai; and the reading is fully af- 
^ertained by anotiter inscription, found in this fomi 
upon a rnde ftone at Martigny : 

IMP. CAiSARl VAL. 
CONSTANTIO PIO 
FEL. INVICTO AUG. 

FILIG. FOR. CL. VAL. BONO 
REIPVBLICAE NATO'. 

The double name of the town, which is thet'e given 
SauiTure iv. > Simlcr SC. 

C4 
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only in F. C. is opened here into FOR. GL. and fo 
explains itlelf into Forum Claudii. When the.Romans 
reduced the Salafli, and became the foyereigns of the 
Alps; with their ufual Ipirit, no doubt, they heightenr 
ed the conveniences of accommodadon upon the 
roads. We accordingly fee the Saladl employed by 
them, in new forming the roads and in bridging over 
the rivers of the country, immediately after the con- 
queft of if". TJiey enlarged alfo the Caer Pettine or 
Pemodune of the Salaflj, by ejiablijhing a market at it j 
and then, with that love of propagating their own glor 
ry by impofing their own names upon places, which 
appears fo conspicuous in all their conquefts, denomi- 
nated the. new market-town from the perfonal name 
of the eftabUlher, Forttm Claudii. 

Yet why Is the town additionally charaftcrilcd, as 
belonging to the Vallenfcs ? When all belonged, why 
is ^y Ipecided ? For two good reafbns. Xhere was 
another town of the iatne appeUadon, in the neigh- 
bouring nqrth of Italy; noticed by Pliny under the 
pde of " Fonim Clpdij,” by the Itinerary and Ta- 
bles under that of “Forum Clodi,” but by Ptolemy 
under this of “ Forum Claudii '.” There was even 
pother among the Alps themlelves ; Ptolemy fixing 
a “ Forum Claudii” on the Graian Alps, and giving 
it to the Centrones *. An infeription alfo has been 

Strabo iv. 315. ^ yolxfAjtf, 

» Pliny iii. 15, Bertius iS, Firft Segment of the Tables apd 
Ptolemy iii. p. 7*. 

* Ptolemy iii. j. p. 71. 


found 
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found at Aifme near Centron, that, (bmething like our 
own at Martigny, exhibits FOROCL. CENTRON j 
but, like that, has no relation to the place at which 
it was found, Axima being mentioned exprefsly by 
Ptolemy as totally diftinft from Forum Claudii j and 
therefore refers only to Centron But the exiftence 
of three towns under the fame appellation, and two 
of them fuch near nei^bours, obliged as many of 
them at leaft to be noticed with a difference from the 
third ; one as the ** Forum Claudii” of the Centrones, 
the other as the “Forum Claudii” of the Vallenles. 
Yet there was another realbn for this addition of 
charafter j that each of thele two is the capital of its 
own nation. This is very clear with regard to the 
Centrones, and is alfo clear, though not equally lb, 
with relpeft to the Vallenfes too. The capitals of 
nations, as I have noted formerly, in the fourth or 
fifth century began to talce the national appellatives 
for their ownj and the cuffom could have arifon 
only from the previous cuftom, of annexing the 
names of their nations to their own. Thus ** Lute- 
tia Parifiorum” was naturally abbreviated at laff into 
Paris, and “ Forum Claudii Centroniim” into Cen- 
tron. Thus alfo the “ Forum Claudii Vallenfium'’ 
once cook, though it has fince loft, the national dc- 
fignation for its own. This appears from an in- 
feription which has been accidentally preferved at 
Geneva, which I confider as an unique in favour of a 


V D'Anvilie 3>7*>^iS. 


lawyer- 
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fafn^er among die Romans, and lyhich in Its provin> 
dated Latinity telk us j tliat he was a young man,” 
yet a karned pleader,” and " a freeman of the two 
** towns of Vallensis and of Nyon‘>.” The 
** Forum Claudii Vallenfium” accordingly Ihows its 
metropoHtical dignity, as well as “ Forum Claudii 
Centronum in extending its authority from Creat 
St. Bernard to Martigny, as that has from Centron 
to Aifmc } and in recording the extenfion, by inlcrib- 
ing a ftone with its own name there. On St. Ber- 
nard thiCn was the capital of thofe Seduni, who had 
come tip from the Vallais, fcized the Kacant high- 
lands up to Orzieres, and then encroached upon the 
Salafli as far as riiis crefl of the Alps ; and on St. 
Bernard Hill remained tlie capital under the Ro- 
mans, preferving its fovercignty over thefe Alps, and 
ftretching out its authority all dpwn the hilk to the 
Vallais. The Seduni in all probability encroached 
upon the Saladi, ju^ b^ore Caelar’s expeditipn to 
IV^artighy j and then, duihed with inlblence on their 
pwn fuccefs, impofed heavy ta^es upon travellers. 
And tlie line between the Salalli and Seduni being 
on the top of St. Bernard, as that between the Sa- 
voyards and the Vallailans now is j the Seduni ate 
fwopcrly faid by Caefar, while die Sala^ are as pro- 
jierly reported by 5trabOj with a cpnjyadi<Storine6 

9 5r«val> Firft Travels ii. » 3 . " Juvepi, erodito caaiidico, 
** bis civi VaJlcnff et Equeftr^.” See it alfo in Simler 14 , but iefs 
Forre-^Wy given thus in the main point, “ Bis civi ValinAe et 
P £<jueliri.'’ 

that 
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that is thus reconciled 'widi eafc, equally to poilels 
the fummit of the Alps'', 

III. Thb 

Strabo iv. 314. 

P'Anvillc 501 fays ihu 9 : “ Dans. U Notice < 3 c? provinces de 
la Gaule, cl-zjitas f^a^lenjturrf OHfiduro eft la feconde dcs dcu:^ 
*' cit'-s, dont il eft mention dans ia province des AlpesGr^quea 
et Pennines, la premiere etaiic Darsiit(\fui"" This, if true, 
would orl/ make Martigny to be what I iiavc already noted it t> 
have once been (I. iii. i. at beginning), the capital of the Valjais. 
Hut it is all a grofs miftake, and leems to be founded entirely 
upon a fqbllitution by the eye or memory, of Paccirolhis’c coin- 
menrary up'>n the Notitja for the Notitia itfclf. There in p. 157 
we read, that poll has font Alpes Penniiix et Gr^ia: — ; Irinc- 
rarium dtias civitates ponir, Mc'tropoiim Centronium^ Id eft, 
** Tarantaftam, et V/jllenJiuin^ id cit, O^^kdQrum’.'** There too the? 
reference is exprefsly to the Itinerary, and to the two towns ia 
p, 12 of it. But the prc-»eminent authonty of thefe towns, is all 
Pancirolltis’s own, and alT fpurious; the Itinerary fimply ntmins 
only Darantafia and Odndurum; and Ccntron> St. Bernard, be- 
ing ilic real capitals. Vet the miftake fo far appears in a previous 
page, 31 S, and probably in others, that Darantafta is faid to be 
named for the capital by the Notitia ; ** dans la Notice dcs pro- 
** vinces de la Gau]e,-^'eft Darnniafia, qui eft nommee en cette 

qualitc de capitalc." 1 thus take my leave of this great geo-? 

grapher. He is truly great. But fuch is the difHculty of having 
high expe^ations gratified, that 1 expefled more pleafure and 
profit from him than I have enjoyed. The exaggerated reputation 
of his geography, is a^kually hurting itf real charadfer- Th^ ex- 
travagant pancgyrick, which Mr. Gi '/non particularly has be- 
flowed upon it, made me expedf a double accuracy in hts own 
country. There thenature of my work peculiarly compelled me 
to confuh him ; and there, like my own Hannibal, 1 determined 
peculiarly to try his ftrength. But 1 was difappointed in rhe 
trial. I have caught, indeed* many a beam of light from hit 
torch I but I had reafon and right to expe£l, that the light would 
have been more fteady, more fure, and more ftropg. I have been 
obliged to defert it frequently* to light my own taper, and to ex- 
plore my own way by it. 1 have even looked upc:aft?nalJy into 

hzi 
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The moment you fiep upon the fummit of Great 
St. Bernard^ you fee the road running fmooth before 
you in a long and narrow valley, that is formed by 
rocky eminences on either fide. But clofe to you, 
and on the north-eaftern extremity of this valley, is 
that town-like groupe of buildings, which fiands 
upon the fite of the antient " Forum Claudii,” and 
gives the denomination of St. Bernard to the whole 
mountain. . It fiands, as the andent town flood, “ In 
** Summo Pennino,” and, as the milliary column 
was placed, at the elevation of the paflage being 
on the loftieft point of the road acrols the top, and 
having two rivers run direftly north and fouth from 
it. Immediately beyond this is a lake of water, 
about a mile and a half in circumference, and form- 
ing a finguljtf contrail with the naked rocks around 
it. It is deep, and the depth throws a lhade of 
blacknefs over its waters*. A lake of fuch a fize 
upon li) narrow a crefl, is a fingular pheenomenon, I 
bi iieve. This little appendage is certainly nodeed 
by andent writers. "So intimately has the mountain 

his Generti Geography, in the only region with which 1 was 
fafficienily acquainted rnyfelf, to judge of his acquaintance with 
it $ and, fo far as I can judge by the contraAed J^citlum of the 
Abridgment, his account of Antient Britaim is very imperfeA and 
yery erroncoos- 

s SaulTure Iv* 126, 266, and Bourrit ilL 272. 

been 
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been known formerly to the nations ofEuropCj from 
t.his frequented pafs over it. It is mentioned cx- 
prefsly by Ptolemy i, when, in tracing the boundaries 
of the Italick Boii, he Ipeaks of a river as rifmg “ at 
“ the Pcenine Lake It is alfo noticed, even de- 
nominated, in the Tables of Peutingerj the Lacus 
“ Henus” being delineated there as a broad lake, 
and appearing to fend out a river that runs down to 
Augufta Pretoria'. But, what is very furprifing, 
it is noticed equally by our own Nennius, Ibme agea 
afterward a writer, who amidll his general igno- 
rance fliows a minutenels of knowledge on this point, 
fer which nothing, but the continuance and the ce- 
lebrity of this old road over the Alps, can pofllbly 
account. *' The feventh Emperour,” he fays con- 
cerning Maximian, ** flew Gratian King of the Ko- 
“ mans j and then gave his Ibldiery many regions, 
“ from tJbe lake •which is m the top the mountam of 
“ Jupiter i to” &ca. This lake muft have been a 
boundary to fome dominions, in the days of Max- 
imian or Nennius, or of both; as on its banks was 
the limitary line between the SalalH and Seduni, and 
is between the Vallailans and Savoyards. At this 
piece of water, the narrow valley becomes dill nar- 
rower. There is only a drair path, between the 
eminence on the right and the lake on the left. By 


^ Ptolemy ni. i. p. 70. tt,¥ T lowitaf 
^ Second Segment. 

^ Nennius c. zxiii. iUgnOi qapd eft fuper verucum. 

** Montis Jovifj ufque ad'*' 

this 
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this you enter Savoy, and then the plain of Jupitei 
commences”. In Rnd about this town, along the 
fide of this lake, and all over this plain, did Hannibal 
now encamp with his forces ^ The town would af- 
ford a hofpitablc Ihelter for his fick, and warm 
ftabling for his horfes. The plain would be bright- 
ened up, with the tents of his foldiery ; the dull lake 
would refle£t their figure dimly ; and the eminences 
on each fide would echo, to the founds of numerous 
voices, to the accents of the Carthaginian language, 
the hurry of military adivity, and die clamours of a 
crouded camp. 

But to the aflionilhment of my reader let me adtl, 
that COINS have been aftually found upon this moun- 
tain, which were Carthaginian. The firft, who 
communicated this extraordinary piece of intelligence 
to the world, was M. Bourrit, that lively deferiber of 
the Alps, that judicious" colledor of intelligence con- 
cerning them } who has juft learning fufficient to di- 
redt, to qualify his vivacity, and juft vivacity enough 
to quicken, to impregnate his learning; is thus 
formed and tempered by the happy Union of both, 
into the moft enterprifing, the moft knowing, and 
the mcA pidurefque, of all writing travellers. 
** Anticittly and. in the time of the Romans," lays this 
author, “ the Grand St. Bernard was a pais much 

* Saafiure iv. 2x5. 

^ Poijrl^ius iii. 53. AvIh naltrfuliVfitv^ 5 Livy xxi. 35. ” In 
fiailva habUa." 

** frequented; 
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“ frequented : fcveral have believed, that it was by 
this pals Hannibal opened himfelf a way into 
“ Italy. The Carthaginian medals, which 

HAVE BEEN FOUND THERE, HAVE SERVED TO 
" SPREAD THAT OPINION. That which has more 
" certainty in it^’ than the paflage of Hannibal over 
this liill, " is, that it had — a temple dedicated to die 
god Penninus®.” This teftimony is very ftrong, 
and carries great weight with it. But it becomes 
ftronger and more weighty, from the ftate of M. 
Bourrit’s ov/n convidlions at the time, concerning 
Hannibal. He was perfuaded with numbers, and as 
firmly perfuaded as a man could be who had never 
examined the point, that Hannibal penetrated into 
Italy by a very different route, the route of tlie Cot- 
tian Alps. “ It is not twenty years,” he fays in one 
place, “ fince the world has talked about and travel- 
“ led upon the Alps ; Hannibal rover traverjed them, 
** it is believed, except in the part adjoining to Dau- 
“ phiny, W'hich is the lowefb of this grand chain 

s Bourrit lii. 171. ** Anciennement ct du tmps dca Ro- 
mains, l€ Grand Saint-Bernard ctoic un pall’age tres frcqucnie. 
Plufieurs ont cru, que e’etoit par-la qu' Annibal s'.ecoit 
ouvert I’ciitrce del’ Italic. Des medaillcs Carthaginoifes, que 
“ Ton y a trouvees, ont fer\'i a repandre cette opinion. Cc qu’il 
“ y a de plus certain, c’cH qu’il y avoit — un temple dediee au 
*' Dicu Pennin.” 

Bourrit iii. a. '' II n’y a pas vingt anncc?, qu’on parlc des 
“ Alpes et qu’on y voyage; Annibal nc traverfa, ficcqu on 
** croit, que la parti^ voiline du DaupKmc, qui cR la plus balTc do 
“ cette grande chaine.” 


Thus 
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Thus believing, however erroneoufly, he could not 
fuffer himfelf to be deluded by that ready enthufiafra 
of faith, which catches eagerly at any phantoms of 
argument, feeming to carry the features of its own 
preconceptions. He could not even be warped by 
that foberer fort of belief, which neceflarily inclines 
more to any reatbns that alUmilate with its own per— 
fuaCons, than to thofe of a contrary nature. His 
mind indeed muft have revolted at the moment, and 
his prejudices have been alarmed at the intelligence. 
He who believed Hannibal to have gone over the 
Cottian Alps, and believed it fo fteadily as to declare 
his belief in this very work, muft have been unwilling 
to receive any intelligence, that either overfet this 
perfuafion entirely or only oppofed it dircftly. He 
accordingly fljows his unwillingnefs, at the very in- 
ftant he records the information. He Ihows this in 
a flight manner indeed, in a manner not very un- 
philofophical, not very dif- ingenuous; but he ftill 
fliows it. He docs lb in laying, “that which has 
moree/ certainty in it is” &c.; thus admitting the 
fa<ft, allowing the argument, but Ihrinking haftily 
back from the necellary conclufion, because it was 
contrary to his preconceptions; and pretending to 
doubt a little its force, becaufe he felt the point of it 
in his mind. All renders his teftimony concerning 
the Carthaginian medals, of greater validity in itfelf. 
We have in his indeed the higheft of all teftimonies, 
the evidence of an enemy, the evidence of a declared 

enemy; 
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enemy ; for the difcovery of thele medals upon Great 
St. Bernard. 

To fuch an atteflationi nothing need be added in 
power and efficacy. Yet let me add, what is not ne- 
ceflary, yet muft be uieful. A momentous point 
fhould never in policy be refted, upon a fingle wit- 
nels, however competent. And> though an Atlas 
may be able to bear up the ^obe himlelf^ a Hercu- 
les may conveniendy relieve him at dmes. — The 
Right Reverend the Earl of Bristol has repeatedly 
affured me by word and by letter, that thefe Cartha- 
ginian medals were adlually Jheam to bimy upon the 
top of Great St. Bernard, by one of the clergymen 
there •, whom I fuppoled and he believed to be M. 
Murith, the fame clergyman who probably reported 
them to M. Bourrit, as he was occalionally M. Bour- 
rit’s fellow-traveller on the Alps '. His Lordfhip 
very obligingly promifed on his going abroad in 
1 7^2, to procure me farther intelligence concerning 
them, and (if poffible) to get me the papers of the 
clergyman then fuppoled to be deceafed ; but failed 
in his defign, from the perturbed frate of the conti- 
nent in the autumn of 1792 and in the flimmerof 
*793* The French frenzy of equality, which in its 
very terms was calculated only for the mob of man- 
kind, which was fure (if it fucceeded) to rouze all 
the venom of malignity in the mean againfr the great, 

* Bouirlt i. 4s, &c. 

D 
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and has fhcwfi hfelf in its a^ueil energies among the 
French, to be only an infurreftion of the poor againft 
the purfes of the rich, a combination oFcut-throats 
againft the lives of the honeft, and a fabrication of 
hell for the defolation of earth; had then made 
France the very 

P u n i s dgitarn s Ore lies 

of the continent, fixed half the world in a deep at- 
tention to that Bedlamite, and engaged all the neigh- 
bouring nations in a neccffiity combination of efforts, 
to repel the violence of his affaults, to difarm the 
madman of his weapons, and to bind the demoniack 
in chains ; fo rendered all enquiries concerning Han- 
nibal among the Valldifans a mere impertinence, all 
travels of curiofity over the Alps a work of danger. 
This however is the flighteft of confequences, froni ' 
fuch.a frenzy ; for, 

fr power, it wooH 

Pour the fweec millc of concord iivio hell> 

Uproar ihe univerral peace, confound 
Al! unity or. earth. 

But, with this Ate hot from hell” ranging over 
France, v/e have the grand point, the difoovery of 
Carthaginian medals upon Great St. Bernard, afoer- 
tained beyond all reach of exception j and this afto- 
nifhing addition to all the other evidences of Hanni- 
bal’s route over that mountain, authenticated beyond 
all poffibillry of doubt. 

Yet let me produce a third evidence, not indeed 
as a new wicnefs to the general fadl, bat a^ the no- 

3 ticer 
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ticer of a new circumftance in it. The foft itfclf 
Wants no additional witlieis, but the circumfbance is 
as ftriking as it is novel. An author, who has tra- 
velled with much attention himfelf, and has publifh- 
ed his own obfervations with thofc of others to much 
advantage; informs us concerning our St. Bernard, 
tha; on it are “ the retrains of a Reman Temple; 
“ WHERE inforiptions, medals, and fome bronze 
ftatues, have been found He knew the quality 
of the medals, as well as the nature of the ftatues and 
inforiptions; but did not Ijjecify that of any, left: he 
Ihould be drawn away by the ipecification, to a 
length incompatible with his plan. Like out own 
Hannibal, he only pafles over St. Bernard in bis 
to Italy ; and does but juft make a halt upon it, 
like him, in his eagernefs to reach his point of defti- 
nation. But he ufcfully informs us, that the medals 
were found where we know the inforiptions and the 
ftatues to have been difoov^;»!ed, it: the ruins of Ju- 
piter’s Temple there. This circumftance is entirely 
his own. Of the inforiptions and the ftatues, he 
might know from Guichenon and Saufture; of the 
Very medals he might learn from Bourrit; but the 
difoovery of the medals in the fame ruins with tbeWt. 
he could colleft only from his own notices. 


Getitleman's Guide 2$, and what is the fame work er> 
larged and tnvHtd, A Tour through Italy, See, by rhomas Mar- 
tyn, B. D. F.R.S. Profeflbrof BotiTny in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. A new edition, 179*, p. n. 

D 2 
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Thas fotifid however, they form an important part 
of the temple’s relicks : and come in more ufefully 
than the ftatues and inlcriptions themielves, to illuf* ** 
trate the courfe of Hannibal over the Alps. In that 
fpirit of pious gratitu^, which had engraven all the 
infcriptions and carved one at leaft of the llatnes, but 
which muft be peculiarly pleafing in Ms effufion to 
every reader of religious lenllbilty; Hannibal, who 
had too ftrong an underftanding and too lively a 
ipirit, not to perceive his ^folute dependance upon 
HIM who created and controuls the world, not to 
feel a reverential awe for this invifible Being, and not 
to confider him as the all-powerful arbiter of his for- 
tunes } who accordingly had gone to the temple of 
the Carthaginian Hercules at Cadiz, juft before he 
begun his expedition, to implore a bleffing from 
him, and fo vow gratitude to him ' j and had even 
lb much of the habit of devoutnefs about him, that on 
finding his aiTembled foldiery on the Rhone, exprels 
their fulleft confidence in him, he difniilled them 
with praifes,” fays Polybius, “ and with prayers to 
" the gods for them all even he, in the lame ex- 
alted ftrain of thinking and the fame dignified tenour 
of afbing, appears to have entered the temple on 


* Livy xxi. if. 

"> Polybius til. 44. avla^f xat t6ij virif 

“ Annibal prstfed ihcir ical 5 and having rMm* 

** mtndtd them all. to the fttvour amd proUili^ of tie gods^"' &c. 
(i. 346). How Jafiguidly diffuiive is the EflgliAi, where the 
Greek is brief, briik^ and compatfl! 


Great 
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Great St. Bernard, to have there preferrtd his thanks 
to the Jupiter of the Alps, for his viftorious afcenfion 
to their {iimmit, and to have there prefcnted as a fig- 
niflcant expreflion of his grateful acknowledgments, 
fome pieces of Carthaginian coin. Thefe were 
placed, like the Carbuncle of Little St. Bernard, at 
the feet of the god, I fiippofe, and on the top of his 
pedeftal. Thefe continued with the god, it appiears, 
like the Carbuncle and the inicriptions, through all 
the political revolutions of the Heathen world i even 
in that grand renovation of tlie earth, wliich was 
made by the regenerating power of Chriflianiiy, 
Hill remained under the general averfion, with a 
lan<£bity upon them that laved them from all viola- 
tion ; and fo funk away, in the ruins of the whole 
building at lad. Then the fanffcity was lod in the 
dillblution. Then inquifiti vends fuccetuled to aver- 
fion, curiolity went to ranlack the remains for the il- 
lumination of hiftory, and the inferiptions, tht fla- 
tties, the medals, were all brought to light again", 

IV. On 

In A.nt. Un. Hid. xvii. 301. Mr. Sivinton obferves, that 
the chara£^er — upon the Punic coins is various, many of thofe 
** found in Spain, as well at Sicily, having letten entirely rndc 
** and barbarous while the better fort exhibit a charafler, rct- 
fembling the Phoenician, and even the AiTyrian or Ifebrew 
letters.’’ P. joS he adds: ** We cannot reco 2 le£i, that any 
** perfon has hitherto tried to explain the ieipends in any of the 
Punic coins, notwithftanding the Icctert on many of thein 
feem to be nearly related, partly to the Hebrew, partly to the 
Syrian, and partly to the Phoenician.** Then two Siculo- 
Pumc medals have their legends explained one of thefe is only 

9 3 Hbitte 
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On ihefc Alps of Great St. Bernard, and by this 
temple of the Pennine Jove, Hannibal relied for two 
whole days’. He thus gave time for his wearied 
foldicry and wearied cattle, to. recover from their 
great fatigue. He aHb afforded Icifurefor Ibme that 
he had left behind, to overtake him here >• j if there 
was any paffibility of riieir doing lb, becaufe of the 

Hhitfe for Hittltes, the Carthaf^tnians fo cfclled in a iingular coin- 
cidence with icriptore and wtth Procopins; the other is Annih. 
for Annibal <309—312), he being one of the ^uffetes, or a king, 
of Cartilage (574 — 575)* ‘‘Hie — prxtor fadlus efl, pollquam 
'kex fuerar anno ftcundo et ut eniiii Romne Confules, 

'fic Carthagine quirtcnnis bini crea bantu r” (Corne- 

liiM Nepos xxiii. 212, Amftel. 1,704). Hannibal therefore was 
cliofen one of the Regfs every year, for two and twenty years to- 
gether, -AarAtt/? he w^asallthewhifeat the head of the army; and, 
OB being dcpQVcd of that command at the requifiiion of the 
Komana, he became of courfc deprived of the Royalty, and was 
made Praetor, a civil ofHcer. ** Hannibalcm domum Tcvocaruht ; 

hie, uc rediit, Pr®tor faftus eft.” Hfcnce aWo in Itincrarium 
)lierolbIymrtantiin, p. 41 (Bertin?), we can now read. wiihoiK a 
tlmt Ibi poflCQS eft Rex Annibaliatms" fcc. 

» Poly bias Hi. 53. ; Livy x«i. 3 ly. •* Biduo.” 

^ Lrvy xxi. 35. Feftirque labore ae|>DgBando quies data 
« milinbusi” Polybioa iii. 53, t*u inmiroLv<7a^ w? Wsifo- 

^ rtfy " That he might 

‘•give fome eafe and rcftefhment to the troths, that had per- 
Termed their march whh fafety ; and that the others might 
join him, who tvcrc not arrived” <i. j6i). 

perfidious 
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perfidious hoftility of the Salafii. Thefe were liorfcs, 
which ha,d been thrown with their burdens upon 
their backs, or beaten with their cars behind them, 
down the precipices of the road at the entrance 
They had not been killed by the fall but had been 
too much bruifed, to proceed immediately with die 
army. Hannibal had ti^ercforc left them at the ca- 
pital of the Seduni, under the care of tlieir rerpe<5l:iv^e 
drivers. There the tprroiy, riiat he had lately im- 
prefled upon the hearts of the Seduni, by his defeat 
Tjf'tlujm at the entrance i was their protection. They* 
were not molefted by the Seduni, though the as my 
was gone. So much longer is the reach of fear, tluin 
the arm of power ! They there foi e recovered them- 
felves fulficiendy in three or .four days, to fet out 
.after the army. Then, what was more furprifmg, 
the grand defeat of die Salafiian perfidy at the hilj 
of ambufeade, kept fuch a dread upon the ii^irits of 
this bafe and .cowardly nation of politicians ; that 
they, who had dared to think of entrapping Haiini- 
bal and all .bis army to dicir ruin, would not venture 
to feize a few of h"is ftragglcrs. So much lower is 
the eH of cunning, than its JIoo4 is liigh ! Theft kept 

« T-ivy jcxi. 55. “ jumenta— , prola/'fa in rafiiius er^nt 

and Polybiui iii. 53. Is-Trac ^TrsTrlor/jutiviyv, — t^Tro^vytat rut 

rcc Sec thc account befor*; “ M{»ny of ihe ^onmied 

horfes,” tvhich were not wounded but frl^hicmd^ '' aftd of ilic 
** beafts that had thrown dicir burdens,*’ of the hoifcs in tiic 
cars, thc preceding horfcs'being bea(l.s of burden, “ in the latti 
diforders of the march," an interpnlatinn which jLouLi have 
(aid, at the grand entrance into the Alps (i. 361}. 

D 4 
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ftcadily, no doubt, to the regular road j were even 
fhewn this by the S9lafli, as they had not the Qallick 
guides with them, and were Ihewn it, not as Tome 
of the travelling merchants that were frequently 
palling along the road, but as what they were, as 
•what the Seduni mull have reported them, as fome 
of the very followers of Hannibal's army. The 
fear of the world is always ready to pay that homage 
to experieneed fuccefs, which it will refufe to great 
abilities or to great power. So much more effica- 
cious a principle within us' is fear, than reafon ! 
Thus did they proceed in peace, though they form-p 
ltd a pretty large body'', and avowedly followed the 
army. But the eagle of Carthage hovered over 
them as the genius of Hannibal, and carried the 
bolts of Jupiter in its talons. They thus travelled 
from Orziercs to St. Peter's, and from St. Peter’s to 
Great St. Bernard '% From Hannibal’s halt of two 
days upon St. Bernard, fuperadded to the time which 
he had loft, by the circuitous route that he had taken 
to iti they were able to reach him here. To the 
aftoniihment of the whole army, which had given 
up all hopes of feeing them more; they now ad- 
vanced into the camp in fafety'^, 

In 

* Livyzzxi. 35. fays only Aliquot,” but Polybius iii. 53 

of fut and woKfM hf 

* Livy wi, 35. f'Sequendo veiligla agminisi'’ Polybius 
iii. 53. Tsit r<Cei{ ars/um. 

Livy xxi. 35. “In callni FervenSfOi” Polybius iii.. 53, 
am irfo; nr woft^SeXut- They 

“ arrived 
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In the a{cent to Great St. Bemardj (mall huts ap- 
pear frequently on the hills, ere<9;ed for the nightly 
Ihelter of the cows that graae there, and of the fami- 
lies that attend them. They are built alfo for all 
the joint operations, of the dairy and the kitchen ; 
and are therefore called to this day by the Celtick 
appellation of Chalets^ which means only Ihcds, and 
is founded back in the prefent Shealings of our own 
Highlanders, thofe huts near the Ipots of grazing in 
our Scottifli Alps, where butter and cheefe are 
made Their walls are of rough Hones, and about 
four feet high j while they themfelves are divided into 
two apartments, one for the family, another for the 
cattle. But all the partition between them is a 
cratch, raifed about eighteen inches only frona the 
ground. To this the cows are tied, and over this 
they put their heads into thfe room where the family 
is, in order to fhare in their fire and partake of their 
focicty. Such fellowfhip has man with beaft, in a 
paHoral (late; and fb accuftomed does the beaH be- 
come, to the domeftick life of man ! 


Men mix with beafts, joint tenants of the Jbed. 


The family have a fire before them, burning ^ainlt 
the wall, and fending out its fmoke at the openings 
between the walls and the roof. By this fire is hang- 


** arrived unexpeBidlj in the camp” (i. 361), wafeefoitit, afloniffi- 
jngly. Mr. Hampton i* often feeble, when hit author ia Urong. 

• Bin'* Betters from the Highlands ii. 1x3, Etc. C£a/kf is a 
word unknown to the French language. Jra/V (Irifh and Erfe) 
is a ifaadow, Scaitracb (I. and E) is lhadjr, and Sfailain (E) is a 
fan, ga umbrella, 

ing 
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ing Grom a moveaUe crook of wood« a link kettle 
£>r niakiog cheele; and . the young dairy-woman of 
the hut fliay Ibmetimes be ken, lining i^on the 
cratch ^ainfl: the placed between the heads of 
her cows, llroking them at times, throwing her arms 
about their necks, and lb forming a pi<5lure that 
might claim the pencil of a Teniers But no fuch 
foenes as thele are exlubited, on the top of Great St. 
Bernard. Not a cbaUt is to be fecn anywliere upon 
it, die ncarcfl; in the, way of afcent being about two 
miles to the north of St. Peter's’. Nor can- we 
wonder at dvis. Not a Wade of grafs is to be found, 
upon the fummk''i and the fumniir therefore pre- 
fents the fame naked appearance, as the burning 
lands of tlic line. So phiiofophicaJIy as Well as poe- 
tically juft is our"- Homer, when he alcribes the 
fcorching quality of beat to cold, and lay.-. ; 

Tbje parchias .air 

Burns frore, and cold |>,erformi the cileft of lire 

How naked and forlorn then muft this Alpine* height 
have appeared, to the eyes of the Gauk, to the eyes 
of the ^aniards and Carthaginians, to the eyes of 

* Siiuflurci. JS2 — J13, and Bourriti. 55—57. 

* SauBurc iv. end the ma^p prefixed to vol. ili, 

^ SaulTure iv, az5.' 

* So ivc have in Virg. Georg, i. 93. " Borese penctrxfaile frigu.^ 
♦‘aduiar;” in Pliny iii. ao* prauufii* in traoBcu AJpium nive 

membrls and in Ecclus. xliii. »Of zj. “ when the coid norih- 
»vind hJo eth , — h itevf^ur^b ibc^ niiountdirM/ atod burneth ihe 
.wilderncfa, at fire," So old is the French 

theory in -Coxe.i, Bxpenc^nce teaches quicker than pV»i- 

}oiophyi 9 ad feeling is prior to rcai'on. 

all 
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all who were not prepared, for luch a latnene& of 
operarion in two fuch <ippofite caufes ’ But ali muft 
have been reconciled to the view, by that happy 
pliancy of the hiitnan mind, which faves it from Ise- 
ing fhocked with any obje£f, that it is gradually 
brought to obferve. They muft have feen the 
power of vegetation gradtially finking, as they came 
near the top of the tnounuins; and have noted it 
to be utterly extinguiflved, fi)me miles before they 
reached tlie top'"l Tl»e caufe oC all this they would 
too foelingly experience, in the rigorous blafts that 
were acting lb powerfully t^on their bodies. But 
the drearineft and difinalncls of the whole Icenery, 
was accidentally heightened to them in a very for- 
midable manner} by a heavy fall of Ihow", during 
the laft night of their encamping tliere®. They were 
not yet recovered from the fatigue and diftrels, with 
whicli they had been fo Ibrely allaultcd before. 
Their Ipirits therefore were more fufceptiblc of Ibr- 
rowfol imprefiions, from any unfavourable incident 
that lliould haj^n to them. A fall of ihow was 
juft llich an incident as that. It was naturally in- 
deed to be expefted there, at this late Icafon of the 
year; into which Hannibal had been thrown by the 
various obftacles, that he had been forced to en- 
counter, and by the long lift of ftates, that he had 


Martynp. 20. 

^ Polybiiu in. ^4.* Tn ^ th; j 

I^ivy jcxi. 35. tsedio iot maloruni, caius/* 


$ec the Sg^ucI. 


been 
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been obliged to travcrie. • It was at a point of the year, 
precifcly diftinguilhed by the fetting of thofe feveral 
ftars in the neck of the conftellation Taurus, which 
the Greeks called Pleiades and the Romans Vei^ilijej 
which rife in the fpring, appear through the fum- 
tner, but let in die end of autumn, and fo form that 
arc of the year’s circle, as it were, which is marked 
to men in Europe by foft airs, bright fkies, and warm 
funs. On the twentieth and twenty-jirft of Oc- 
tober," lays Columella, “ at lun-rifing the Vergi- 
" liae begin to let; this betokens ftortns'' But *'^pon 
the twenty-eighthy* he adds, ** the Vergilije fet ; win- 
** ter comes with cold and ice," So ^oke to the 
Romans that family Oracle, that domeftic Lar of 
antient and of modem days, the Almanack p. We 
hence know the very exaft time of the year, in which 
Hannibal made this part of his march ; and even the 
very week, in which he croflcd St. Bernard. « The 

letting of the Pleiades now approached" lays Po- 
lybius; ” the ftar of the Vergiliap was now Jetting" 
adds Livy •>. Hannibal was upon the ridge of the 
Alps» between the twentieth and twenty-eighth 

of 

P See^thc Roman Almanack in Graeviua viii. 134. There we 
have thefe words of Columella on the aoili, " hoc et rcqucnii 
'•die, folia exortu, Vergiliae incipiunt occiderej tempeAatein 
** lignificat.” On the »8ih, we have thefe from Columella: 

** Vergiliseoccidunt j hiemat cum frigore et gelicidiia.*’ 

9 Polybius iii. 54. nrs* t» nip nxfi»^e; hta-iv 5 Livy 

Ki. 35 - •'Occidente jam fidere Vergiliarum/* Mr. Hampton 
i. 361 j «‘it was now near the time of winter.’' Such is the vea- 
goji; iAdefinite* loofc, vague, and impertinent ! Had not Mr, 

Hampton 
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of October j a perioji very late for an army, for 
even a traveller, over this bleak and lofty Atlas of 
Europe. 


" The Alps,” obferves Polybius, " on their tops 
“ and on the parts adjoining to the palles, are all per- 
" feftly bare of trees and naked in themlelves j be- 
“ caujt the Jnow lies upon them continually y both fumtner 
** and winter^.'* This account however, though 
given by an author who had aftually travelled over 
the Alps, is confufed, exaggerated, and falfe. The 
prelfcnt hiftory ftiows it to be lb. There was no 
fnow even on the top of Great St. Bernard, when 
die Carthaginians firft encamped upon the ground of 
it. What fnow they had, was fuch as fell after their 
arrival. Nor is the naked alpcdl of the hills confined 
to the tops, as Polybius indmates, but, as I have al- 
ready Ihown, extending fome miles down the afcent. 
Yet fuch is the propcnfity of mankind to exaggcr^- 
atc, that modern, that philofbphical writers have 
Ipoken nearly in the fame extravagance of Ian- 


Hampton learning enough^ to nr^umflantiate this note of time f 
Or did he wifli to dived his author, of all appearance of learning ? 
He diould certainly have hztn particular^ as Polybius. 

Poiybius ili. 55. Tau’ yap Ta axpa, noth rat 

VTTtftto^uq umopla, was tojH’ to 

t'a-tfA.ipstr Tr,if XtWXt xai Btfuq «ai For the lops of the 

* Alps [and the parti adjoining to the padcs], which arc cover- 
ed through all feafons with perpetual fBows^ produce neither 
" tree nor paftnre*’ (i. 364.). The negligence of the author is 
M great, as his wordinefs. 


guage. 
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guag^. Thus even he wlrom we miift in ftriflncfi 
of precifion, though wirfi fome harlhnefs of di£tion> 
call the Lapidary Naturalill of the Alps, talks of the 
fiiow on Great St. Bernard, as *' almoft always” fur- 
rounding the lake there, and almoft always” adding 
to the darknefs of its deep waters *. But both he 
and Polybius unite to ftrangle the falfehood, which 
both have combined to generate. The hiftorian 
Jhews his philofophy to be falfe, by his narrative j 
though he had not the judicioufnefs, to reftify tliat 
by this. He proves no fnow to have been upon the 
ground, when tlie Carthaginians encamped on it ; by 
the terrour which (as I fhall foon fhow) he relates 
a fall of it to have occafioned in them, during their 
Hay. Great St. Bernard, adds the naturalift in 
another place, is very mart* and confequently not 
witbirit not <?/, the boundary of eternal Inows ; he- 
** caufe it is commanded by tlie Sommitesy whicli, 
** being raifed much above the boundary, remain eternally 
“ covered with /now, and continually chill all around 
" them*.” Though the elevation of the pafs over 
Great St. Bernard is fo very high, yet it is overtop- 

• Sanflure i^. j. “ Un petit lac, q«i paroit noir a caufe dc fa 
*•* profondeur, et furtout a caufe dc* neigea dont il eft prefque 
tonjoun envirorn^.’* 

» Sanffureiv. »*i. “Sapofition eft tres-voifihe du tettnedes 
" nciges eternelles, parcc q^u’elle eft doninge par des Sommites* 
" qoi ecant fort elevfes au-delTu* ce terme, dcoieureDt eternelle- 
*• ment couvertes'de neige, et refroidifleot ccndnuellejncDt toot 
•* ce qui les environne.” 


ped 
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ped by pikes, which are no left than 1 500 feet higher 
chan it, arid are covered with perpetual fnow in every 
part, wlierc the fteepneft will pcrrriit the fnow to lie 
So over- heightened arc all accounts of this paft, that* 
p!ace perpetual fnows upon it ; when in fafl the paft 
is jit.'t as Hannibal found it on his arrival, free from 
fnow itlMf, tlinugh bordered by fnow upon the lofty 
fpires cf mountain on each fide ! But, from that very 
near accumulation and this perpetual continuance of 
fnow, the air of the mountain muft neccflarily be 
very lharp, and the rains -of winter muft begin to 
deftend early in fnows. Another circumftance alf> 
concurs, to lend a greater ftiarpneft to the air at ail 
fcafons. The long, narrow valley, in which the 
buildings, the lake, and the plain are fituated, lies 
nearly north-caft and fouth-weft, in the general di- 
reiftion of the Aljjs here, and confeqOently in the 
courfe of the very winds too; the latter always fol- 
lowing the line of great mountains, arid (weeping 
with their currents along the fides of that lofty bar- 
rier, which obftnufts thtir proper courfe From 
both thele caufes the fiipenor inhabitants of the hill, 
who have gardens on Ibme pwtty platforms, in the 
moft fheitered (pots between the rocks that the 
neighbourhood will furnifh ; find it difficult to make 
them produce by the end of Auguft, fome lettuces 
and- fome cabbages of a fmall fort, a little fpinage, 
a.nd a little forrcl. Even thefe they cidtivace more 




. ^ Mzttyn SI. 


^ Sauffurc iv. *41- 
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for their own amulcinent in the labour^' and from 
the pleafure of feeing feme vegetation upon the 
hill; than for any real utility, which they derive 
from them. They are therefore obliged to fetch 
all their neceflary provifions, from the ferecned 
vallies below*. In one valley, a little below, but 
upon the afeent of the hill ; which is open to the 
north, but clofed on the other quarters, and enjoy- 
ing the warmth of the fun only for a few moments 
in a day ; a quantity of fnow fell fome years ago, 
that continued unmelted for fcveral fummers, and the 
mountaineers apprehended would turn into a very 
Glaciere y. On St. Bernard itfelfi the thermometer 
defeends even in ftimmer, and almoft every evening 
in it, nearly to the freezing point. On the a5th of 
September 1783, a whole month earlier than the 
time of Hannibal’s paflage over it, the glafs defeend- 
ed to this point, and all the hill was covered with 
new fnow ; though on the very fame day it frood in 
a town of Italy immediately below, at Axteen de- 
grees above the point. It even defeends below, 
whenever the wind comes round to the north K In 
the very height of liimmer, in the very noon of day, 
the fmallcft breath of a northerly wind brings with 
it a cold exceedingly fevere. On the ill of Augufe 
1767, nearly three months earlier than Hannibal’s 

X Sauflarc iv. and Mart/n so— 

f Sauflbre iv. 

Bourne iiiv s74» and MaityniD'-^i. 
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paflage oyer the mountainj and at one o’clock in 
the afternoon i the thermometer in the open air, 
though the fun was hid only by fomt flight, pafllng 
clouds, and frequently ftruck upon the ball, was yet 
one degree below the point i and all the water upon 
the hill w^as crufted over with new ice 

All this natural coldnefs of the air, fo formidably 
heightened to Hannibal by the achial commence- 
ment of winter; and the variety of new dangers, 
with wliich this dangerous pafs is then accompanied j 
have produced an addition of accommodation for 
LiirV'ell^s^ which even die Romans, in all their at- 
tentions to their roads, never provided ^ Chrifti- 

anity 


Saufiurc iv. 24.1 — 2,42. 

^ M. nourrit iii- 271, and M. Sau/Turc iv. 225, hai'C fijced 
hr re a kind oi hofpitable houfe, un liofpice,*' for travellers ia 
ihe time cf the Romans ; but without any, the flighted, authority 
for their conduct. M. SauHare Exes it avowedly, as M. Bouiric 
fixes it fecmingly, with ihc temple od the plain of Jupiter; buc 
neither notices any remains of th/zi, though the latter docs oi ihij. 
If it had rtood anywhere, we may be fare it would not have been 
upon the bicak- plain, but in the (hehered toivn. It did not cxi/l 
:;t all ; and jhe fancy of its ^xirtcncc is only a faint reflexion^ 
from a re i one that was founded afterwards; like the gleam of 
the Alpine fun in Auguft, weak in its power, and only mocking 
us with its loftre. The fancy Wasjufi: lively cnoogh to form art 
afTcrtion, but too feeble to venture on a proof. It therefore ferves 
ufcfully to (hew us, how free and raili in tKeir averments evert 
philofophical writers can be at times ; perfuadin^^t rhcmfelves of 
the probabHity of a point, and then affirming the reality of it. 
“ Cc qu’il y a de plus certain,'* fays M. Bourrit, f* e’eft qu’il y 
“ avoit un hojpice pour ics voyageurs, ct un temple dedie au Dieu 
‘ ‘ Pennin.” Or, as M, SaufTurc adds, “ on paffc att plan de Ju- 

VoL.ir. E pitcr. 
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anity alone could have prompted and invigorated 
the human mind, to provide: this. That elevated Ipirit 
of charity, which has multiplied poor-houfts and 
propagated hoj^itals all over Chriftendom ; houfes 
of benevolence, fuch as Romans in their higheft re- 
finements fo lltde knew, that they have no appropri- 
ated word in their language to fignify either ' ; pro- 
ceeding in the fame career of humanity, has letded 
a CONVENT at the old town, dedicated to St. Ber- 
nard, fo extending its own appellation to the hill it- 
felfi and calculated for the relief of wretched tra- 
vellers. This has now turned the whole ♦J-cwm of 
the Gauls and Romans, into an inn, a holpkal, an 
infirmary for them. The monks of .this convene 
afnil travellers with a care and a cordiality, that do 
infinite honour to the inflitution and to themfclves, 
that fweep away at once aH our Proteftant preju- 
dices againft monks, and exhibit theje to us as the 
moft be/ieficent beings of our race. 

I’here are ordinarily between twenty and thirty- 
monks belonging to the convent, the number not 
being abfolutely fixed ; eight of them aie ulefully 


“ pi ter, mnfi nammr a caufe d’un temple Ct cT uu hf^lcer qui exifioit 
Li du temps des RomainsJ'^ 

^ The word ufed in the middle Ages, Spittal^ and the word 
now ufed, aie not to be found in the language with this 

fenfe to them 5 Hofpitium being merely an inn, and Hojpiiielum a 
final] inn, Hill retained in their native fignification, by our old 
HoJielUr for an innkeeper, and by our new Hotel for an inn. 

di^rfecl 
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difperfcd among die iUpinc parilh-chtirches, that are 
under their patronage j and ten or twelve are cpn- 
ftandy refident here, being llich as, from dieir age 
and health, are able to bear the keen atmolpherc of 
the mountain. The few others, who can no longer 
bear it, are permitted to refide with the aged Provqft 
of the whole, in a houfe which belongs to the convent, 
and is fituated at Maitigny below •>. The monks 
of the mountain are employed in a manner, of 
which Britilh Proteftantifin* removed from the light 
of fuch inftitutionsi and naturally warped with its 
own prejudices, has no concepaonj in the profecu- 
tion 6( their private ftudics, -in the inftrudlion of 
their novices, in the education of Ibmc fcholars who 
are lent to board and lodge with them, and in ma- 
naging the temporal oeconomy of the whole. I'hey 
have a Prior, the deputy of the Provoft, and the 
governor of the convent in his abfence j a Sacrijlan, 
who takes care of their chapels, and whom we have 
equally among ourfelves, but have degraded into a 
mere fexton, the humble toller of bells, and the low 
digger of graves j a Cellarer, fuch as the kings of 
Scodand ufed to have under the fame title, and our 
kings ftill retain under that of gendeman of die cel- 
lar, but, in the more contracted ftate of monaftick 
than royal houlholds, ading in a more cxtenfive ca- 
pacity, and fervii^ as purveyor, comptroller, Iteward 
too, by luperin tending the provilions of die kitchen, 

* SauiTure iv, %n, 

E 2 and 
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=and managing all the exterior concerns of the mo- 
naftery j a Clavandier^ who keeps the keys, and dif- 
pcnfes the articles wanted to the monks and to the 
travellers and an Irfirmier, who takes care of the 
lick in the apartment appropriated to them®. The 
cellarer keeps twenty horfes conftantly employed 
during the lummer, in fetching the magazines of 
flower, • bread, cheefe, liquors, and dried fruits, for 
themfclves and their guefts; or forage for their 
milch cows and fatting cattle; during the winter. 
Their firewood, of which they expeiKl a very great 
quantity, is brought them on the backs of mules>. 
from a difrance of four leagues, and by a fte^^path 
that is praAicable only for fix months in the whole 
year. Then,' before the winter fcts in, they fend 
down their horfes for the feafon, to a farm whicli 
they have on the northern fide of the Rhone 

But it is peculiarly, pleafing to a tender mind, to 
note the ufeful iblioitixle of tbefe amiable monks, on 
fuch days <as the pals is n^ofl; frequented ; in perfon- 
ally receivii^. warming, and recovering travellers, 
that are exhauiled by their excefs of fatigue, or in- 
dil^fed from the- feverky of the air. . With equal 
eagerneifs, they attend their own countryman' and a 
foreigner. rThey .ioakc .no diftindlion of ftate, of 
&X, or of religuotj and alk no qucAions, concerning 

« SaufTure iv, 14.7, *36— *37. 

^ Simlcr SaulTttre iv. 241^ ioisffit Martyn ri. 

die 
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the nation or the creed of the wretched. Their 
wants CH" their fufferings are, what primarily entitle 
them to their care. Yet, in winter and in fpring, 
their IbHcitude has a larger fcopc of aftiviry, and 
cakes a wider range of attention. From that very 
time nearly, in which Hannibal carried an army over 
Great Su Bernard, and at which the Romans reckon- 
ed the general winter of Italy to commence, from 
the ift of November through tin: winter, to the 
of May; a trufty Alpine feryant, who as an Alpine 
is denominated a Makovnier, and one or two dogs 
of an txtraordiiiary fize with him, are conllantly en- 
gaged in going to meet travellers, a confiderable way 
down the dcicent toward the Vollais, even as far at 
St. Peter’s ?. . 


Thele dogs pofiels an lnftin(51: and receive a train- 
ing, which fit them to be peculiarly uleful in their 
employment. They point out the road to the guide 
and the travellers, through fogs, tempefts, and 
ihows. They have alfo the fagacity to dilcover tra- 

I SaulTure i v. *37 — *38, “ jtifqu' a Ja moitit de la defcewe,” 
correflcd thu& in 244 — 245, “ jurqu" au bourg de St. Picrrcj qui 
“ cll frrfque i la moilie dc la hauieur dc cctle montagne j'* and 
wrong in both places, as Sr, Peter’s is only niae miles from the 
iuinmit, and the whole aicent it twenty- four. See alib Bourrit 
iii. 273, and Martyn ao. Simier 82 fays, that they go to 
meet travellers ** ab Dtroque mortis latere.’' So they did 
■in his time, we may be fure from his tcftimony j bur, as we have 
iecn, they do nor now.— For Maronnicr^ fee a note at the end of 
ii\e chapter. 

E ? vclkrs^ 
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vcUers, that have wandered out of the way, have 
floundered in the drifts of fnow, and are lying 
wearied, exhaufled upon them. But, what fbmis a 
wonderful addition of kindnels, the monks often 
go thcmfelves with the guide j in order to Ice aflift- 
ance more promptly adminillered to the unfortunate, 
and to aft occafionally as friends to the foul equally 
with the body. Even when the guide is not fuffi- 
cient of Jiimfelf, to fave the unhappy traveller from 
perifliing j they run to his affiftance themfelvcs, fup- 
port him with their own arms, lead him with dieir 
own hands, and fometimes carry him up td^fheir 
convent upon their own fhoulders. They are often 
obliged to ufe a kind of friendly violence to him, 
when he is benumbed by tiae cold or worne out by 
the fatigue. He then infifts upon being left to reft, 
or even to fle^, for a moment upon the fnow. The 
torpid influence of the cold is ftealing upon him, 
renders all motion un-pleaiant, and is gently carry- 
ing the fleep of death from the extremities to the 
heart. The moidts know this ; and die very thing 
which he diflikes, they know to be the only means 
of laving him. They are therefore compelled to fhake 
the traveller in his deadly doze, and to drag him by 
force from his fatal bed of (lumber. They thus ex- 
pofe themlelves to all the levcriries of the weather, in 
order to fave ofoers. They neceflarily lufFer much, 
in the work. At rimes, when the quantity of fnow 
upon the ground prevents- them from walking faft, 
nnd lb their bodies are not properly warmed with 

their 
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their own motion ; their extremities would congeal 
with the cold, before they perceived their numbneft. 
They are therefore obliged to carry Ihort thick ftafis 
with them then, armed at the ends with iron ; and to 
ftrike their hands and feet with them, continually •*. 

They even ftretch their exertions of humanity, 
beyond all this. About three miles below the con- 
vent on the road of Hannibal's afeent, they have 
built a fmall vaulted rooip, that ts called the hofpital. 
rhis is intended for the cafiial refrefhment of tra- 
I'ellers, benumbed with the cold, and unable to reach 
the convent. The trufty Maromiier vifits it fre- 
i^uently, in order to meet the traveller; but goes 
principally at the approach of night ; and, when he 
lets out on his return, leaves fomc bread, cheefe, and 
wine behind*. This man even Tallies out extra- 
ordinarily, when a ftorm is juft over, with his flock 
of wine and meat; takes his way to the building, 
and aflifts all that he finds diftrefled*'. The monks 
themfelves alfo may be frequently feen on the tops 
of their rocks, watching to do offices of humanity. 
They turn their view eagerly on every fide, en- 
deavour to fpy out the. diftielTed, and fly to their 
fuccour. When the new fnow is deep up>on the 
ground, they appear making roads through it, run<' 


^ SsuiTure iv. — 139, and Simlcr *93 — 194. additionally 

for this fatal tendency to fleep upon fnow- 

^ Sauifurc iv. 167—268. ^ Martyn zo ^ 

E 4 ' “log 
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ning to the founds of diftrefs, and preventing fatal 
accidents by charitable vigilance 

But notwithftanding all thefc glorious exertions 
of humanity, upon the hill which Hannibal traverled 
lb late, as the beginning of winter and the very fall- 
ing of the fnows ; fCarcely a winter pafles over tliis 
mountain, in which fome traveller is not brought to 
the convent, with his limbs frozen into abfolute in- 
adlivity. In thefe moments, the ufe of ardent li- 
quors is exceedingly dangerous, and often occafions 
the death of the traveller. He thinks to warm feim- 
lell^ with drinking that modern produftion from 
wine by the fire of diftillation, that genei al Jiimithis 
on any common impediments of the circulation, in 
wine countries, or in countries bordering upon 
them j Brandy. The potion does in fiiCt communi- 
cate a warmth and an aftivity to him, for fome mo- 
ments after he has drunk it. The efficacy is too 
ftrong, and the potency too great, not to be felt. 
But the potency and the efficacy form , the baneful 
nature of it, in that ftate of the applicant.. Accord- 
ingly this force upon the fpii its is ffiortly followed, 
with a debility and a faintnefs that are abfolutely in- 
curable In the frozen and rigid ftate of clje veflels, 
the fudden impulle given to the current breaks 
down the banks, and deftroys the navigation 

^ Saoffure ir. 239* . 

Yet 


1 ^urrit iii. 269-*2.7 o. 
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Yet the zealous benevolence of thefo monks docs 
all, that can be done by benevolence and zeal 
united ; when they have to combat with fuch lofty 
mountains as thefe Alps, and to ftrugglc with fuch 
angry elements as are upon them. They almoft 
rile, into a complete fuperiority over both. They 
particularly do fo in fome cafes, that are ftill more 
deiperate and dreadful than all the reft. Tlie tra- 
veller is fometimes overwhelmed at once, and 
plunged into the body of a mountainous fnow-ball. 
VVlien he is not very deep, the dogs difeover him by 
the feent j but when any is mifting, whom la- 
gacity cannot penetrate far enough to difeover, the 
monks engage in a laborious office themfelves. They 
range upon the fnow, and found it with long poles. 
The refiftance, which they feel at the end, tells them 
decifively, wliether it is a rock or a body that they 
ftrike. If it is a body, they init.ndy clear away the 
fnow over it, and bring the perfbii to air and life 
again. They have been the means of refeuing many 
in this way, from the very jaws of death". The 
amazing fweep of deftruftion, which thefe of 

Jmw frequently carry with them, may be fufficicnrly 
eftimated from one of them j that fell upon a party 
of Swifi foldiers marching over the Alps, and buried 
no lefs than fixty of them in its vaft bulk’. But to 
be more particular, as particularity is the foul of dc- 
fci iption to a being formed like man ; and to fliow 

" SaufTure iv. 540. ® SimJer 189. 

the 
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the dangers more (Irikingly, to which Hannibal and 
Jits men were expofed ; I will relate an anecdote of 
what happened lately, on the very pafs over Great 
St. Bernard. In the year 1781 feme travellers at- 
tempted to pals the mountain, when the fnows had 
£dlen.r They could not be induced to ftay by the 
obliging monks, more wary than they concerning 
the weather, and more experienced about the road. 
Thele, finding their efforts to detain them unavail- 
ing, ordered their lervants to prepare for conduc- 
ing tliem along the pals. The travellers however, 
without waiting for their guides, took the road from 
(the convent towards Italy, and went along the fide 
of die lake, about nine in the morning. In fuch a 
road and at fuch a feafon as that, travellers Ihould al- 
ways keep themfelves dole to each other; to be more 
in a ftate of general refiftance againft the fnowballs, 
and to be more capable of lending or receiving aid in 
ftruggling out of the fnows. But this precaution was 
totally ne^eCed by the travellers, in their impatience 
^ puQi on i and they marched in a file, one after 
the other, with a confidcrable interval between 
fome of them. In diis difpofition, and when they 
had but juft wilhed eadi other a liappy journey, 
a fnowboll flew with the rapidity of lightning from 
one of the pikes on their right, and txirft in an in- 
ftant deftruCion upon their heads. At the noife 
which this made, the prior of the convent oj)cned 
haftily his window, threw his eye in a glance along 
the road, and, feeing no appearance of the travel- 
lers. 
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lers, at once took in the whole calamity. He im- 
mediately gave an alarm to the houfe, the inhabi- 
tants all aflemblcd, the long poles were taken in their 
hands, and they ruQied out in a hurry, unchecked 
by the danger of being loft themlclves. What an 
affefting fpeftacle does this exhibit to us ; men who 
encounter the greatcft difficulties, who fear not even 
death itfclf^ in order to lave the d^ng. With very 
great difficulty, thefe good Others had the happinelii 
to recover from the fnows, the greateft part of the 
travellers. Thefe were carried to the convent, and 
brought back to life by the care that was taken of 
them. Three alone perifhed ; and their bodies were 
not found tiU two months afterward, when the fnows 
melted 1’. 

But let me here notice one particular concerning 
this convent, that is nccel&ry to the very authenti- 
cation of fuch extenlive charities. The poor and 
the rich, fays M. Bourrit, “ are here received 
** gratis".” M. SaufTure alfo relates, without any 
diftinftion of the rich from the poor, that the con- 
vent “ exerciles a holpiiality fo extended and fb ex- 

P Bourrit iii. 118 — uo. Simler 190 fays: ** fi is qui niv« 
obrutus cit, manus Tub nivc non prorfua induraia movere, ec 
** aliquid fpacti circa faciem excavarc pofTiC; aliquant Tub nivibus 
** refpirandi faculcatem nancifeitur, atque in aJecrum ct tertium 
etiam diem Tub nivibus vivere potelt.'*' 

^ Bourrh iii. 370, Les 1211s et les autres y font recus 
^*gr0isr 

** penavc 
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penfive gratuitoujly'^. Thus charity is magnified, 
till it becomes a paradox, incredible in itlelf^ and im- 
pofiiblc to be imitated. I^t me therefore bring down 
this benevolence from the clouds, in which it is lb 
injiidiciouny placed by both thofe writers; and place it 
V/here it ougiit to .ftand, upon the earth. Simler en- 
ables me to do this effcdtually. The monks, he 
tells us, give food gratis to tliepcflr ; the iich make 
promts for their reckoning, each according to his 
“own inclinadon This mode of ailing Ij-eaks 
lor itfelf. Sinder fliews what MelTrs. Sauflbre and 
Eoiirrit conceal, the propriety of fuch charity, and the 
pratiicabiiity of it in fuch circumftances. All that 
are able tvj make the monks a pecuniary compcnlar- 
tion, do fo; but aic delicately left to confijlt their 
own feelings, and from thefe to determine equally 
the act and the degree of recompenfe. They thus 
form .an additional fund, for extending the charity 
to thole travellers, w'ho really need it. Benevolence 
then wears the face of wifdorn, and walks upon the 
cat til, th iigh Ibe hfts her head to the fkies: 

ln»rcc1iturQue ec capur inrer ebbiU coiidir. 

** I notes M. Saiifllire, in pafllng the 

‘‘ moiifirain met two Swils foldiers, who, going the 
year before in the fpring to rejoin their regiment 
in Italy, had been froll-bittcn in their hands i whom 

^ Sa'dlTdrc iv. 235. “ Ex*<?rcc gracuttement unc kofpitalit^ 
** auHi ctendue ct autli difperdicufie," 

* Simler £3. “ Piupcribas gratis victuin danf, opulentiorcs 

*♦ (fuj quiiquc arbiira:u) lyn;boli loco in jacra dr,at/’ 
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die monks recovered, and kept fix weeks at the 
" convent, without requiring the (lighteft return 
“ from them'.” What is true charity and benevo- 
lence to the poor, would be a wafte of charity and 
a prodigality of benevolence to the rich. 

Tfiis it was ablblucely requifite to afcertaln, as 
KannibaFs paflage is very much frequented ftill; 
particularly, at die fairs hoklen in Lombardy, at the 
conventions of the States of the Vallaifans in May, 
and during a fcarcity of corn upon one fide of the 
Alps, with an abundance of it on the other". 
During foch a fcarcity in 1771 and 1772, wliich 
reached over a part of France and the whole of 
Switzerland, a very confiderable quantity of wheat 
and rice came from Italy by this road. 
hundred were then feen in a davy loaded wdth 

corn, and crolTing the mountain But, even in tl;e 
ordinary ftate of pafiage, no lefs than /cvc 7 i cr eight 

< Sauifure iv. a-fo. ** i* ai moi-mCme wnconlrt;, en paHant.lA 
montagne. d€ux IbJdats Sainc5. qui I’annec prccedcntc, cn 
‘‘ a)lant au pnntemps rejoindre Icur regiment en Iralic, avuient 
cu lc3 mains gck'cs 5 et que I'on avoir gueri;, cc gardes pendant 
fix femaines au convent, fans criger'd'eux Ja moindre retribu- 
tion.'* ' , 

w Sauflure iv. 246. “ The/‘ fenncflres" in SauiTure here arc 
the diets, wliieh are cKds deferibed by Simler Nomino 

hxc Senatum^ qoem %‘ulgd <l€s landti raadt \ hre, more 

“ majprain, quotannis bis convocatar. Maim et Dcccmbri mcn/i- 
‘‘ bus i quo tempore, ex HngulU pagis bini et nonnunquam terni 
** legati conveniunr, idque Seduni iacallro Sec alfo 

Coxe i. 381. < 

^ SauiTuro iv. 24^. 

ibou/dfid 
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i^ufand ptrjoni crofs the hiU cvecy year. The 
number of travellers therefore^ who have been af- 
iembled in the convent at once, has been very con- 
fideraUe* There was one fingle evening of 1782, 
in which they amounted xa five hundred and fixsy-onei 
when three facks of corn, twenty Iheep, and four 
oxen, could hardly funufli provifions lufEcient for 
diem. They have even amounted at times, to fix 
hundred*. Thefe traveUers too have been all com- 
pelled by the badneis of the weather, to continue 
two or three days in the convent, before they could 
venture to refume dieir journey With fuch a hofl 
of vifiters, a prudent oeconomy in the management 
of their funds, and a dilcriminating generoflty in t]:e 
diipenfation of them, muft be abfblutely necefiary. * 

The whole building b a long fquare, conflrufted 
of (tone, and devoid of ornament. The church, 
the diningfhall, die bedrooms for the poor, and the 
kitchen with its great fires, are on the ground-ftory; 
while the bedrooms of the monks, and chambers for 
paflengcrs of difiindtion, are in the ftory above 
Thefe wkh their chapel at a little difiance, the 
houfes for their numerous attendants, the ftables fi>r 
their own horfes and the holies of travellers, the 
ibeds for their milch cpws and fiitdng - cattle, the 
gamers for all theb pmvifions, die flauj^ter-houfe^ 
the larder^ die brew-hqide, the bake-houle, the 

* Boarrit »i. 

1 Simler 295* mod Boarrit ii* 1 tS, ** k troifieme joar*** 

^ SaulTure iiis 225^ Bourrit ui« 270. 


wood- 
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ivood-houlcy and all the odier appendages necel&rjr 
to fuch an eftaUifliment family, and fiich an in- 
undation of guefts; ..tnuft conftituce an Alpine cows 
of themfclves. There all the ftrangcrs are received# 
lodged, and entertained, in the mofl liberal and yec 
the moft un-affefted manner ; eqiuliy without one 
trace of oftentation, and yet with an aif of courmous 
cordiality*. Such a Ibber and fteady emanation of 
Chriftian charity, have we here before our eyes! 
The monks of Great St. Bernard, indeed, appear as 
tlie heroes of beneficence to the Chriftian woHd. 
They were firft fixed here in the ft>urth century pro- 
bably, when the firft: St. Bernard (as 1 have pre- 
vioufly fuppofed) took down theftatue of Jupiter in 
the temple, and left his own name inftead of Jupi- 
pitcr’s to the mountain. This name was certainly 
impofecl, befi:)rc the days of Bernard abtxM of Clair- 
vaux, and even before die time of Bernard the 
founder of this convent. Thus Hartman, almoner 
of St. Bernard’s rmnafteryt was made biOiop of Lcu- 
fiinne in 851 } Valgaire, of Mont had a 

decree pronounced againfl; him by Lewis the Pious, 
in 8 j a i and Lothaire the IP. king of Lorraine, in 
ceding Geneva, Lauianne, and Sion to his Inodier 
t!ic Emperor in 859, particularly referved the b^- 
pitnl of St. Bernard'^. There was confequendy a 
hofpical, an abbey, or a tnonaftery, upon die lummit 
of Mont Joux, and dcdicseed to Sc Bernard, as early 


as 


a SimlTuxe 5 v. ^ 65 , 142, Bosrnt ui/sjo, 
* Simlcr Sj and Saufl^ure iv. 130— 

J 
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as that period But then this was onl7 a convent 
ia the ufual ftyle, like the convent on St. Gothard 
and other heights of the Alps at prefent. It was a 
nK>nanick. fociety fequeftered peculiarly from the 
world, by being placed upon the crefl: of this very 
lofiy mountain ; peculiarly raifed above the world, 
by being exalted into the rt^ion of die clouds ; and 
fdpjcdlcd to'the fevereft of all difcipline, by being 
expofed to perpetual cold and buffeted with eternal 
fforms. But, in the tenth century, the common 
idea of a convent was dilated and enlarged, by the 
expanding vigour of a Angle mind. A man of the 
facred order, that order (let one of its members fay) 
of inftituted and of actual, of great and of general, 
beneficence to mankind j one Bernard Menthon, 
archdeacon of Aofta, conceived the magnificent pro- 
ject, of making this convent eminently ferviceable to 
the interefts of humanity. He broke in upon the 
reltritStions of the cloifter* to admit the vifits of 
Charity into. it.-' He threw open the painted window 
(as it were) in the chapel of the monk’s devotions, 
and let in the cheering fun of beneficence upon him. 
While he fiiH left him at times to his fequelb-ation, 

* iVa 2S1 is weak enough to fuppofe, that the hill 

take itsiuaie from Bernard^ the uncle of Cb.irlcn)agnc» 
and the commander of a detachment that pafTcd this way, in 
Charlemagne's expedition againil the Lombards ; . without once, 
reHe£Ung» that this Bernard was no faint, cicii^^^r in xcai or in po* 
puUrhiitory. The c^endar of the church would be greatly 
over locked indeed, if the commanders in war were to be all 
mirkcd with the red letters of faint^ihlp. 


his 
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}iis clouds, and his prayers j he drew him off, like 
an angel fent from heaven in attendance upon mauj 
to fee the miferies of the world beneath him, to feel 
for its Ibrrow, and to adl for its confolatlon. He 
gave the monks a capacity and a command, to re- 
lieve the diftrefles of all the numerous travellers, that 
went by this grand, this principal road in and out of 
Italy. Such was the happy power of Chriilianity, in 
one good head and good heart ! A charafter like 
this is as great in genius and in underftanding perhaps, 
as a Hannibal himlclf and is certainly greater, in- 
moral dignity. Yet a world, that is fond of its de- 
ftroyers, looks up with fuperior admiration at a 
Hannibal than a Bernard, mounted as they both ar^ 
now upon the fame creft of the Alps. A comet b 
feared at with amazement, while the fun is beheld 
with indifference. 

The lame power of Chriftianity occafioned this 
archdeacon, to fix alfo feme monks under an equal 
obligation of beneficence, upon Little St. Bernard ; 
tirat /acellum to the temple of Jupiter before, and 
that cell probably fe St. Bernard’s monafeery after- 
wards. But tire road over Little St. Bernard being 
not much frequented in Menthon’s days, any more 
than it is in oyrs i being then, as now, frequented 
only in the finefe feafen of the year, and only by fuch 
Savoyards as have bufinefs in the vale of Aofta ■, he 
fetded only /wo of his monks upon this hill, while 
he eftablifhed a number upon that 

^ ^aallurciv* 23x9 and Bourrit iii* 35l« 35^. 

■ Voti II. F 


He 
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He became the governor of his own convent on 
Gr-eat St., Bernard, governed it in perfon for forty^ 
years, and died in too8. In 1049 Pope Leo the 
IXth, going into Germany, and pafling over tfm 
mountain, was fo pleafed with the benevolent atten* 
tions of the new monks upon it that he induced hia 
couTtn count Frederick dc Ferette, to fetch from this 
monailteiy the Brft canons, that he placed in his town 
of Ferret within Sundgau, and at what is now the 
paroctual church of it*^. But dte original delign, 
which hadi been promoted by a long train of pof- 
teriour benehifiions, has been latterly injuted much 
in the comprehenfivenefs of its utility. The pof- 
felEons even of fuch a fociety as this, have been 
taken away in parts not by the fwieeping rapacity of 
re^mation, but by the violence and the frauds of 
Popery idelf. The road continued to E>e the one 
grand ayenue into Italy, qot merely from the Val- 
lais, Switzerland, Germany, or aff, but even from 
thefe Britiflt illes t as late as the twelfth century at 
teafr. Our own -Malmelbury (hews this, when he 
ISiys } that ” to thoft, who crofs the Alps, the cky of 
" Aofla is Ac firft which prefrnts itfclf *.”■ litdc St. 
Bernard, as we have juft feen, was mo infignificanc 
01 tt&lf tn;«he nKont by this eafy deflgnation; and 
Ae way of Aofta is that reg^ilar lihe of defbent from 
Ortu Sc Bcniard, into whiA Ae roadof Blttlc Sc, 

; • fol. crvicst^<>-<iuc ftfrinaBi 

** wnfcendeatibiti Al^ ezhibcu'* Savil«’i ^cion. 

Bernard 
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Bernard falls in an angle. The convent oa Great St. 
Bernard, therefore, was kept up in high vigour. 
£ven fo late as 1460, its property was very greats 
and this greatnels was at once the efii» 5 t and die 
caule, of its extenfive beneficence. The experienced 
utility of fiich a charitable fociety on fuch a fi*e- 
quented road, attracted the donations of many, and 
produced the relief of numbers. Thefe friends of 
mankind had then fevend dignities, abbies, and 
livings, to which they could nominate their mem- 
, bers : and, what concurrendy fhows the extent to 
which the road was frequented, poflelled eftates in 
the Vallais, Pays de Vaud, Savoy, and the vale of 
Aofta, Sictfy, Poland^ the Law Countries ^ and En^and'» 
But their decline began at firft, not from the defer- 
tion of the road, but fitim the tyranny of the pope. 
He ufurped the nomination of their provoft, the 
office having now become fb rich in reality or in 
profpe^t, as to engage his eye. His nominee was 
always Ibme noble Italian, who lived not at die 
convent, but in Aofia; juft ind^d as the provoft 
now lives at Martigny, but not as the provoft lives, 
only when age and ficknefs obliged him to flee from * 
the keen atmofphere of the mouncun, and court the 
fofter gales of the valley below. The papal provoft 
never refid^ on ^e mounts at all ; but in that 
^lblut||> lbrt< of power, which was giv^i ori^nally 
to the prefidents of all our convents and all our 
churches, I believe, and could exseod its audiorify 
over . die pofieifions of die whtde, dll experience 

F 8 pointed 
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ppinted but the neceflity of communicated poster 
^nd counter-checked authority, wafted the eftates of 
tjie convent in a ruinous magnificence of luxury, 
in this manner did the monks lofe their p-opeity in 
l^ngland, the I^qw Countries, Poland, and Sicily. ln> 
15S7 indeed they furprifingly recovered from th© 
pope, their right of nominating their own provoft, 
and. fo preventing the utter abforption of the convent 
in th? provoft-lhip. They were thus happy, and 
continued fo for a century and a half. Then a dif- 
fenfion arofe among themfelves, concerning this very 
nomination j which ended in the loft of other eftates 
to them. So clofely interwoven with milery, are 
many of the threads of human Efcl They were 
Swift, they were Savoyards, in their chapter. Thcle 
quarrelled nationally ; the flighteft ftraw ferving man 
at times, as a ground of conteft. Their quarrels 
even reached tlicir refpc6tive nations, and the go- 
vernors on both fides took part in the conteft. The 
fovereign of Savoy claimed the power of nomina- 
tion htmielf, under a papal bull of lb old a date as 
145 1 ) in bar of this the VallaHans, and their allies 
of 'Switzerland, Pledged other bulls of a later date 
^ai nothing but a bull could counteraA a bull, even 
in this ww of papal autiioriqr), which gave the 
ekftion entirely to the duq>ter. The point was rc- 
^ieraed to Rome, die ifluer of both the bulls ;<iand the 
‘bufinds was a^tated there for a period, almoft' equal 
't6 the length of a chancery fuit among ourfelves, no 
left than ftvaiteen yeats^ In 1752 the chapter was 

viftorious. 
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viftorious, but the king of Sardinia took an ample 
tevenge for his defeat j depriving the convent of all 
their eftates in his dominions, the original donations 
of their founder probably. Yet the king did not, 
with a proteftani ipirit of facrilege, either attach 
them to his crown or difpenfe them to his nobles j 
but transferred them only to another corporation of 
charity, to the order of Hofpitalers of St. Maurice 
arid Sc. Lazare, T!ie pope’s d^ree, indeed, that 
gave them the vidtory, authorifed him to take the 
revenge ; the king’s right of nomination, I fuppofo, 
being founded on the fadb of Menthon's being his 
fubjedl, arid Menthon’s endowment being in hrs do- 
minions ; arid thefo being confidered as revocable, 
when that was refufed. By this means, the convent 
at the prelent day po^fles only fome lands and fome 
rents, in the Vallais and the canton of BtenO; the 
canton having too much refpei^ for humanity, to 
deprive /mb a convent of its eftates within it. The 
funds of the monks, therefore, are wholly infliffi- 
■ cient ; and they themfclves arc obliged to depend 
upon contingent charities. Contributions are accord- 
ingly allowed to be made for them, during -four days 
of every year, in the republicks of Berne, Friburg, 
Geneva, and in the print^ality of NeuchaCel j fa4it 
at m^ periods, in the othcir'baricons of 

Switzerkod. The king oF France too, with a ge- 
neroftty that does honour to dte crown, oftickdly 
coriliders lumlelf as their {?atrdri, and fcrids diem 
donadonss as if the pafs ov^ Gre;^ St. Bernard was 

Fj ftill. 
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ffillj wftat wc lave feea the road over the Pdinine 
Alps to have been, the one only avenue out of 
France*; The Proteftants alfo of Switzerland and 
the Vallais, unite with the Papifts of France and of 
their own country, in fupporting by their mutual 
afliftance liich a cloifter of Chriftian and Fra(5tical 
Philofophers \ 

So ftrongly has Europe attefted in every age of 
icftdUSlhed Chriftianity, and lb ftrongly does it con> 
tinue toatteft, the great importance of that pais over 
the Alps, and the formidable dangers attending diat 
road up them, which Hannibid uied in his expe- 
didon! Yet 1 have two or three notices more to 
produce, which, heighten the dangers and enhance 
the fomlidablenels ftill .more^ I will juft produce 
diem, and then purfue the narradon again.— Directly 
to the fouth of the convent, IhoDts up one of the 
Ibfty flares of diC'fummit. This frequently dif- 
c ha tges growing butden of fnows, upon the very 
convent itfelf Snows have fomedmes fallen from 

of Fnnce, u fttl] eziftingi thcTe* 
pahlicX, drat.. produClioa of tlijC grolTeft and mbft pompous per* 
rifen Dp like a pdffball frbm a dun ill in the 
idark. behipiSit'iD ei^ery hithMilnll to difappenr aa fnddealx 
' «• it'Qrmag; ji>4iieQ44H'df In ^.owp epili^afibioke and 
and fe teiolee ia te.iq^ y^eartive duay eykia* 
a BouTrit i. }o, 01 *^ lii> e7^~075« ntd SattSiHe iv. * 31 — 
•SS;' ' B^^tUs dl^lUe it' waa^' ^t d>e maaica 

leat their Marwotier “ nb lUrtpu auimia latere" to nwetiraveUera 
(^Wkr |ai}/ 3 .aBdi!kttjifa«r tluidi^me,X th«t;Ae/ do lb 

•O the MSorXera fide oaljr. . 
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at in fuch a volume of bulk, as reached up to the 
roof of the building. But, what is more remark- 
able, when the fnow falls k gives chat violent con- 
cuHion to the air, which throws aU the doors of the 
convent off from their hinges'. Some winters too 
the cold has been fo levere at the convent, that the 
thermometer has ftood at twenty or two and twenty 
degrees, below the freezing point. This violent 
cxccfs of cold, however, has been only for a day or 
two. But in the winter of 1784, which was vcjy 
Jong and very lhatp in our own ifland, and in that 
warmeft, perhaps finefl, part of it, the Ibuthern Ihore 
of Cornwall i the- glals ftood conftantly for fix voetks 
together, at eighteen or nineteen below. Even on 
the twelfth of March, it was at fixteen, a hal^ aiyl 
ten lines, below. , During this extreme frigidity of 
the air, the very chambers of the monks, that had no 
fire in them, kept the glals ordinarily . at ten or 
cwdve K Yet the monks live here during fuch 
winters as thele, of eight months in continuance, 
and in a IbUtude for thole months, which is inter- 
rupted only by luch alarming incidents as that, by 
the fufferings of over-ventuHbme traveller^ and by 
their own endeavours to luccour.them at the hazard 
of their Uvas. The gloom of their minds, howev^, 
muft be more sifting duui the dangers of tlmr 
bodie£ ,T^ey throw thHr eyes around diem, and 
fo ncxhiog but a 'wai|e cff ihow, rocks Ibooc- 

* Bowrrit Si. * Booitit 

F4 ing 
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icg Up barren and brown in the midd of the dreary 
white, and a black lake of water always half frozen 
-over. Thsir health is affefted by this long continu- 
ance of cold and ^oom. Catarrhs, gout, and riicu^ 
tnabfrn attack them'. What. therefore can induce 
ittCn of a creditable rank in fociety, to refign them- 
ielves to a life fo forrowful and fo painful ? What 
but that ftrong ray of ^Hgioh, Which Chriftianity ft 
ever bringing froift heaven to earth ; which, in -ife 
higheft illuminations, has produced confeflbrs and 
tnartyrsi in its lowed, is always exalting the foul 
above fonfo j and* in its influence between both, ft 
making eUcn Alpine fnows, the cold of a Greenland, 
ahd the difinalnefs of a Nova Zembla, to be volunta- 
rily fudaitfed through the greated part of life, in the 
certainty of reward from the awful Father of the 
World, at his period of general retribution, and on 
his edaUiflimriit of final felicity"’.; Yet, as I am 
ahhOd lorry to add at the cioft, with all the aflidance 
that compalBon ahd power can lend m the perfons of 
riiefe monks i the pafliige is fo terrible in winter, and 
Ji Hatch J^epteateti even then by travelkrsy that many 
ytof. The numeTotls bodies of the 
dead, thiitnfe qot bwhed efr repc^ifed, are melan- 
ch6ly evidences of the truto of ' 'Thefe are re- 
pofited in ope chapel holp^/^and;^ another 
near, th? convem. tibey Ue extopdpd upon the 

door, with all todr idothes hpOn ; the better 

> EtuEfiiK iff. o 5iiiAire.ms«3.' 
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lo promote the recognition of them; The cold air 
'prefcrves them from piitrefa£tiori ; and a body, diac 
has lain there a couple of years, Hill maincaini all its 
diflinguiihing appearances. But. the fight is ftK 
lemnly mournful, to a brother-fliarer .in mortality. 
Nor can anything but that high clcvatlpn of foul, 
which looks beyond the cloud of mortalityj and fees 
the fun of futurity Ihimirg bright behind it, bear 
without a (hock to behold the feene ”. -Even fome 
.of the faithful dogs have perifhed, in their ufirful 
minifteries to travellers. But, what is moft mclan^ 
cJioly for a generous mind to know, fome of the f 
very monks thcmlelves have loft their own lives, in 
faving the lives of others “. Nor Can I conclude this 
account of the convent and' of the hill better, than 
by taking the Ihort but lively delcription of both, 
drawn by a French traveller from his- own feelings 
at the moment, and happily conveying his lenfatipns 
to the minds of his readets; Jdurneying with com- 
pany from Aofta up to Great St. Bernard, and hav- 
ing every advantage of (iiafon ahd of weather, he 

^ Sauifiire 1v. iW, Mittyti Mnd Boarrit Jtl. »ti- 
Bourrit tbtre fsya, zkit they thtts keep the dead al^ve grou^a^ 
kecaufe they have no to hmy thfem in, ** tty m 

pas dc tewd pour kyeenfevtdifj;’'^ Bat th* irttd.itdloA K what 1 
imve afligoed^ >11 anally: htiry their dea^ In ihh itxrraCfr- 
dtnafy mtiMer. ** 61 hic domnittr/* 

nihil teftaeliBc loco fit« in praftrtrdiatttiabi fo^^e^viiptar ghu 
** ckr ruhjicitintiir: et il lor inti ii^oltura The chape) at 

the hofplul, X Aippoie, is what i# marked in the map of SauiTure 
yol. lit. as ** Cimetiere des paflageia/* 

® Bourrii iii. *73. 

5 thus 
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:|ftus breaks out on his entrance upon the fummit of 
the mountain. Curious to difcover the lituadon 
" of the convent,” then cries M. Bourri^ ** we threw 
^ our eyes on every fide, and looked for this houie 
** %here it was not to be found : at Ull; we difcovered 
it ;'and I^amU fieak the fenjiaum, which the Jight 
^ it foade us'^feeL What fituation can he more 
^'fhange than this! It ^^pearod to my eyes, like 

^ THE ARK OP. THE OBLtfOE UPON THE MOVN> 
** TAINS OF ARMENIA, IN THE MIDST OP THE RUINS 
•*-OF THE WORU> P*” 

' 1 . V Bo^rrit. iii. «68. *' Curieux de decouvrir I« fitoation de 
'** I'Holpice, DOU* lea ^no» rcEards] promenions de tous lea cotea, 
** et noua cliercliioiia cette mallbn la ou elle n'etoic paa. Nona 
** decduvrimea et je ne pnia dire lea fenfationa que fa voe 
tit. eprouicer. ,<2pelle iitaatioa pliia etrai^ I elle paroiilbit 
** i aeapeux tArc|ie du Jpelug^ pof^e forJea xiontagnea de I’Ar- 
** Jnenie,'aa milieu dea ruinet du tnonde.'” 

** Idter yia jBela," adda Slittler,'-” fiigaaixgcna hia qui per 
f*.iUpee iter ^unf meleftuB -eft, pn-«rettim Sante Borea ; 
** .qnare AejK multonim artua.vi frigoria amburuntor, atque aliia 
*'iaiffVa ant iexra/, nonAolIis manuuih ant pedinn digiti, atqae 
^.eham ^fipa&r, Vi fiisotlaebftaperciiiBtetparvaMai caitlti »a^s 
ptrptmr.Jmmrn. ufii [vifu]^4Wtf«iat. , AdrerUja hwc mala, 
“ qitidem,. ut «! Mfuidmgri prtrtea- 

"dat^,, yei ^rce put «wc«irr> I«!tqu1a inembi^a, dt 

*' pdSibill 'WSMciiifr vtititteatta Wtie coitlM -frigui muAiantur, 

** ac *i aamaSraea p^uaayuhNa ventia frigidia de* 

. ntedoWt iy!^,cwd^«b^iuieawt,,.a|f&j^i^ ca^eia gtlUe 
mmfKtt mixr, et. i^w&oiiav (gfidg i Joim refti* 
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Fftoif all thde horrours upon honours of an Al> 
pine winter,, and all the& keoi levcricies of cold 
even in an Alpine futnmer, we fee that Hannibal, 
had been much favouted by the weather. Had the 
Ihow fiillen five or fix days before, and while he was 
entangled in the wildernels of the glacieres ; he could 
not have found his way out to St. Feter’% and mud: 
have periflied in the tracklefs defert. Had it fallen 
fix or feven days earlier ftill, and before he had broke 
into the Alps, he would never have entered them at 
^11. The fight of die Ihow already lying on the hiBs, 
and die fear of what mi^t be added to it die liigfat 
following, would have prefepted to the alarmed ima^ 
ginafinns of his foldicry, ^ picture of n^oumdns 
piled upon mountains, in order to fall upon dicir 
heads, and bury them in the midft of dieir giant- 
operadons. Nor would diis have been mere pic- 
ture, as their Galiick guides could tell diem of the 
rolling mountains of Ihow, that even d^ buried 
wlvde caravans of tcavdkrs at dmes^^i and as we 

SfliriH-wt ioAtt timnnm MnmAtHnSKw 

C»mw ifinaffifar, «<m ^ 

•• vtdl plwefef iw lEdbs daws from afaevr, that m «f 

overwhdmhis ■ whole comaeoy of tnweVer^ ead of psiluas 
** Award in <we mafainto the h oUo wa beiow.” 


have 
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have preyioufly fecn Ciow falling on the 25th of 
September, when Hannibal was only marching up 
to the Rhone, even new ice encrufting the waters on 
the I ft of Auguft, when Hannibal had not yet pafled 
fhe Pyrenees. The lateneft of the leafoii adds much 
to the dangers of the march, and fhows in a ftronger 
light the enterprizing vigour of Hannibal’s mind. 
Yet he had not one of thofe hardy, infenfible, and 
arrogant underftandings, that attribute their good 
fortune to the miniftrations of their own wifdom, 
and aferibe their bad to unlucky events. His adls 
of devoutnefs in the temples of Jupiter Penninus 
and of Hercules, with his difmiding prayer over his 
foldiery at the Rhone, as I have noticed before, fliow 
him not to have had it. In the comprehcnfivcrtels 
of his underftandiiig he law its narrownefs, in the 
vigour of his fpirit he felei« weaknefs, and therefore, 
in the wildom of humility, he referred the final llic- 
cefs of his exertions, to a Wildom and a power infi- 
nitely fUE«rior to his own. He rauft therefore have 
‘drought hiirifcif highly favbured by Heaven, that this 
■year the winter did not cbmc on till the end of Oc- 
tober, till it was tendered as Coming regularly on, 
even anil^ the plains and in the very heart of Italy. 
Plad it, his Carthaginians muft have been compelled 
■ with lhame and anguilh to defift from dicir attempt, 
to retire before the invincibility of winter, apd to take 
up dieir quarters among theGauk till l|Ming. Thus 
vTOi^ they have done, we may be Hire; as a fingle 
(litter of Ihow, and the firft foul edmmeiu^ent of 

winter. 
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winter, aftually carried a very great terrour with it 
to their hearts'’ j even though it found them viftoti* 
Qus over all the dilficulties of afeent, ftanding tiptoe 
and triumphant on the creft of the Alps. So little 
reafon had they to be alarmed, at a £i]l of fnow 
now ! 


But the occalional feelings of men, are {eldom 
proportioned to their reafbnable expe^lations. They 
are peculiarly not fo, when the mind has been pre> 
vioufly prefled upon by lufierings. The fbldicrs 
awaked in the morning. They fallied from their 
cents, all accoutered for their farther march. The 
day had jufl begun to break A wild and frightful- 
appearance prefented itfelf to their fight. They caft 
their eyes around, above, and below them. The 
fhow lay chick upon the plain, on the reft of this long^ 
and narrow pafs, and on the ranges of rock upon 
each fide of it. From their lofty eminence too, they 
could fee the moun^ains below them, as far as their 
eyes could range, all covered over with Ihow, all 
made dil'cemible by it through the grey and hazy 
light of the morning, and calling a difmal kind of 
dead refieflion upon the half-enlightened fky The 
paft, the prefent, and the future, were united in their 
minds by their immediately intended march, and 


b Polybitts iif* 54- t Livy 15. *^Io* 

** genrern terrorem sdjecic.'* 

« Livy xxi. 35. “ P/im» lace.*’ 

* PolyMus iii. 54, Tnn 

conf^red 
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emipited to throw tftem iota a dc^Mdency of foul ®i» 
Ib du& fcrtit of .tnind and fpirits, they fctt into their 
tanks on ihc fiiowy plain> and began to march along 
Ac Aowy pafs f their eyes, every dme they gfanced 
them» bringing in a moamfui conbnnatioa 
\0«i3h£ve fortncT ieelmgs. A. duQnefs appeared evi- 
dent in the fteps> a ddpair was marked flrong in the 
^untenaiices» of them all*. Hannibal perceived 
both. He faw the terrour in their &ces» as- he had 
them all drawn up before -him» and as he probably 
beheld their eyes haftily thrown at the hills around* 
baltily returning to look at their companions> com- 
tnunicating their own fears by their looks> then re- 
ceiving them back with increafe from the looks of 
die others. But he iaw it addidonally when they 
began their march, in the heavy pace with which 
d^ let out; their eyes, no longer under the in- 
4?e>i3ion their gcMral, now ranging freely to the 
cig^ and left, 1 ft^pofe ; now refting upon one rock 
e^ ftiow, now on another i^ing them dc^ to them 
on ekher 4iand^ vtiuc feeling them clofer fi'<Mn the 
OBtreb alrea^ begunf-thdr hervea ihrinking with 
die af^ff^lusidivesiefe 'Uf: their minds, their l^s not 
flr^tchingitMa; toa^fe^-paee, and their lifted feet not 

* PoTf U ds iif. 54« hmunfAttm^ nmt hm w 

^ ^ JLhnf satl« omm nive qwlmt* £gnis— 

^,09^ leenlter agmeii inc;«idlerer> lu'gtititqiie ct Mpentio m 
vnlta eminent i Biambttl** te. < 

hghdi^ 


T 
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lighting \jpon the ground again in a firm tread, to 
encounter this icene of Alpine and wintry terrouis K 

In filch circumfhinces, a modern general wbufci 
have ordered the foldiers to halti and dkc&od a 
dram to be given to each of them out of the fiores s 
under pretence of fortifying their ftomachs, againft the 
raw cold air of the morning, the mountains, and 
the fnows. He would never have had recourfe to an 
vrationt as Hannibal had. Even under the high prof- 
peflrs and exalting fpirit of Chrifiianity, modem 
philofophy has a ftrangc tendency to confider man, 
one while as a mere being of reafon, another while as 
a mere machine actuated only with life. AU ideas 
of the magick power of eloquence over him, are dif^ ^ 
carded with the influence of magic itfelf ; and man u 
left in war particidariy, to be guided by a realbn that 
is too impotent to direA, or to be compelled by fen.- 
fations that are too bUnd to diftinguilhr The energy 
of the rational paflions is not taken^ into the moral 
eftimate of man; and the power of that rational 
principle, the fiuiey, whtdi, amid the ag^^ting vr- 
ciflitudes of war, carries a conliderable fway with i^ 
in admitting teirmir or introdudng animation to the 
heart of a Ibldiciy, is never thought of The great 

t This ineid'eiit whh all its chcumllances is Sated bj Poljr- 
biiu til. .happened the day before he marched, ma 

Hannibal iaiaid to have begun his inarch t* T or the day 
after al). ' But Livy's account, which is peculiarly circiunftaiixial 
and ofeful here, fpcaka fuffideatly tor ii» own trmh* 


gencrab 
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gfcnerals of antiquity appear, to have entertained 
iiibre juft and more raifed conceptions of man. They 
applied themfelves to him, as a being compounded 
qf rcafon, fancy, and paffions, the middle principle 
partalimg equally of the two extremes; and could 
thus wind up the feeltngs within hiWf to the livelieft 
and happieft energies of exertion. Hannibal did lb. 
He law the neceflity, of an immediate application to 
their underftandings and imaginations in order to 
dillodge the fear which their eyes had brought in, and 

to fix a hope fancy-formed arid fancy-coloured in its 
place. 

Hannibal appears peculiarly upon this occafion, 4 
man of high fagacity, high addrefs, and high elo, 
quence. He advanced to the front of his leading 
column. He took his ftation there, fays Livy, « on 
a certain promontory, from which he had a prof- 
‘^peft far and wide into Italy h.” He flood un- 
doubtedly at that extremity of the pafs, where the 
narrow valley terminates a gentle defeent from the 
convent, the lake, and the plain ; and the road be- 
to go down for Italy, in a path winding between 
die rocks*. At this the molt fouth-wefterly point 
of the wholc palTage, and on a projedion overhanging. 
Italy, he ftood ; while his army was moving towards 


* figna, H«nnibal in promoa- 

ton* quMiiti, unde longe ac late profpe£lo* erat.*’ 

* SauSiire if. **5. « Un fentier tonueux entre des rpehers.*' 


him. 
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hun. Thence> as his van, his baggage, his Aiain- 
body, came fucceffively up to the ground, and prepared 
to file ofiF fucceflively by the path around it ; he made 
them to halt, and pointed out the view of Italy to 
them. coUeSted them together/' writes Po- 

lybius, and endeavoured to animate them ; catch- 
“ ing at the one expedient for doing fo, the cvj- 
** dence of Itnly before diem : for Italy is fb direft- 
“ ly under thefe hills, that, in furveying both, the 
** Alps take the figure to the eye, of being the citadel 
** of all Italy. Wherefore pointing out to them the 
plains about the Po, recalling to their memories 
** the complete friendlinefs of the Gauls who inha- 
** bited them, and at the fame nme pointing at the 
place of Rome itfclf j he" &c K “ He Ihews 

^ Polybius iii. 54. "Ewitfolo MpatxaXuii, 

II? toIoj t*]! Tu? fpofyitat* lilat yap wovs^uxit roif 

wpoii^/iAiroi? oatoff, ao-lif o/xf eiiy awt^oaroXiw? f ainrSo* 

Ttf? AXvii? riis IrePitetf, ii^cikiv/aepo? avlotf rtg 

sripi Toy IJaSby orthstj xart itotfloAtf Tsj? luioio? virofJLifjiiniffxuy Tr? rau 
Kotlontuvluy ec'Jix Taftotlvvf h kci toi tu? Pw/xr? tttfop wo^nxyvtty 
X. 1 . ** Annibal therefore had rccourfc to the only expedient 

that remained, to raife their drooping courage, t;hc evidence 
of Italy before them]. He aflcmblcd the troops together j and 
from the fummic of the Alps, which, when confidered with 
** regard to Italy, appear to iland as the citadel of all the coun* 
try, pointed to tbeir the plains beneath that were watered 
•' by thePo; and' reminded them of the favourable difpofition/* 
the complete friendiinefs, ** of the Gauls [inhabiting thofe 
plains] cowards them* He Jhrwed them alfo the vtry ground^ 
upon which Rome itfelf was licaated'' (1. 362). 

. VoL.II, G 
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** them Italy," adds Uvy, "and the plains about the 
" Po that lie under the Alpine mountains I have 
tranjlated both thele palTages, and tranlkted rheui i; • 
larally\ becaufe the incident has been the fubjedb of a 
written controverfy, and the terms are occafionally 
prelled into the iervice in converfadon. 

There arc men, men eminent Ibr learning and for 
judgment, men even meridhg highly from the world 
of letters ; who have been weak and wild enough, to 
think of afeertaining the courfe of Hannibal from this 
petty event thus briefly deferibed, and lb applying 
their foot-hile to the menfuration of a mount Cau- 
cafus. " At prefent,” cries M. Dutens in his • 
French Itinerary, after much confufion and muck 
miftakc concerning Hannibal, '* if we pay attention 
“ to the famous circumftance reported by hiftorians, 

" that Hanntbd, to encourage his foldiers, made 
them remark from the top of the Alps the beauties 
•* of the country, which they were gbing to conquer % 

" we can jix the very point, from which he Jhowed 
" them the plains of Itdy: for all the Piedmontefe 
blficers, who have feen Iervice upon the Alps, have 
** alfuted mci that in all the Alps there is only one 
" mountain, clofc by the Col dc Feneftrelles, from 
** which it is polhble to Ihow the plain of Lombardy 

> Livy xsu 3 5 , luliam oftentaty fi^l^Jcfiorqnc Alpinii moa* 
tibua Cirauapadanof 
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" to an army'"." Such b this new-invented ferew, 
that is to have the power of moving the whole cur- 
rent of hiftoiy, railing it from its native bed, ind 
throwing it upon a diftant hill ! But the potency of 
the ferew is greater in reputation, than in reality. In 
fa6t it is not the ferew of Archimedes, but that of a 
man ignorant of the laws of hydraulicks, a mere 
country- pumpmaker. I am forry to fay this of fuch 
a man ; but M. Dutens, fo great in Icience, is little 
' in hiftory. He has never confidered the incident in 
Polybius and Livy, and never weighed their lan- 
guage concerning it. He takes it for granted, that 
Hannibal actually made his foldiers to fee the plains 
of Italy, even to remark the beauties themj and in 
this is molt egregioufly deluded. He might equally 
take it for granted, that Hannibal made tliem allb 
Jee ** the veiy place of Rome itfelf," and alfo remark 
the beauties of iti when it was at the diflance of four 
hundred miles. Polybius indeed ufes two words a 

Itineraire des routes les frequentSs, ou Journal de plu- 
fieurs voyages aoz villes principales de I'Earope, depuis 17CS 
jufqu’en i7S3< Cinquieme edition. 1786. Pour tire in faet 
du Lac de Trajytii/ae,—*' A prefent, fi I'on fait attention a la fa^. ' 
“ meufe circonftance, rapportSe par les hiftoriens, qu’Annibal, 

*' pour encounger les Ibldats, Irar fit remarqner da haut dea 
“ Alpes, les beaot^s du jpays qu'ils alloient conquerir, on peut 
“ fixer le point meme, d’ou il leur montra les plainea d'ltaliei 
** car tons les oSciers Piemontois, qui ont iaiit la guerre dans les 
Alpes, fli'pnt afiTurd, qn’il n'jr a dans tootes les Alpes qu'nne 
“ feule ippntagne, pt^s da Col de Feneftrelles, d'ofi I'on pulfle 
« inostrer i one amide la plaine de Lombardie." 

G2 


little 
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little dIfFerent> for the indication of the two otgefts ; 
Hannibal in the narration or " pointing 

** out” the plains of the Po, and mtSuxuwn or ** point- 
‘*ing at” the place of Rome. But the words are 
apparently fo near related} that the fliade of diflFer- 
ence between them, which I have endeavoured to 
exprefs as faithfully as ever I can by Ibme limilar 
terms .in Englilh, is all imperceptible to the common 
eye. Learning however loves often to take a mi- 
crofeope in its hands, and then to fancy a difference 
which it cannot explain. To fuch criticks. of the 
“ microfcopic eye,” we may anfwer with a decifive 
brevity that Livy, as good a judge of Polybius’s 
greek as any modern, and a better judge of this Al- 
pine view than even M. Dutens himfelf, ufes one and 
the Jame word (or indicating both objefts; and makes 
Hannibal “ fhew” both ** Italy and the plains about 
the Po,” " Italiam oftentat fubjeftofque Alpinis 
“montibus Circumpadanos campos.” Hannibal 
tlius fhewed the plains of the Po, only juft as he 
Ihewed the fite of Rome. So litde need is there, 
of changing our- Great St. Bernard for any other 
mountain! 

The real " mount of Speculation” indeed may be 
any, from which a Hannibal could pretend to Ihew 
equally the plains of Ae Po and Ae fite of Rome. 
Only, it muft be^ what M; Dutens ftates it in exprefs 
language fo bei but wKat in a£b he moft contradic- 
forily makes it not to be, a hill on " the tt^ of the 

A !r^r 
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** Alps.” His anonymous hill near Col de Fenef- 
trelles certainly is not this. In the diftinftnels of 
viHon fuppofed and Ibught, this commanding cir- 
cumftance has been endrely forgotten ; and the grand 
reality of all has been fwallowed up, in attention to 
a point merely imaginary. 

An cilgle, towering in its pride of place» 

Is by a mouiing owl hawk'd at and flain. 

To prove this, I heed only repeat a part of the Ro- 
. man //er, which I have formerly given at full length; 
** Brigantionem m. p. xviiii,” Briancon, “ In Alpe 
** Cottia V,” Mount Genevre, and the top of the 
Cotdan Alps, Ad Martis m. p. xxiv,” Oulx, 
“ Segufionem m. p. xvi,” Sufa, “ Fines m. p. xxxiii,” 
FeneJlreUey and ^Taurinosm. p. xviii,” Turin”. 
Thus, are we carried from the fummit of the Alps, 
where M. Dutens himfclf places us, by fome unper* 
ceived manoeuvre of ftiagical criticifin, that in- 
volves M. Dutens as well as ourfelves, to a hill at 
the bottom, of them; Feneftrelle appearing from its 
name and its pofidon, to Rand at the Itdian foot of 
the Alps, like Sufa, and, like it, to be not in x}ns\Alps 
but in Italy. The magick therefore is exerciCng its 
frauds to a vaft extent, annihiladng the Alps entirely, 
and mounting us upon a hillock of Italy in their 
dead”. 

n chap. i. 6e£t. «, 

* See alfo;iaap of 8av<^ tec. in nape for Ifa. Ilift. in 
which the bpandiog line-of luly even now runa from mount Vifo 
northwards, leaving feneftreUe and SttAeeqnaUp On the right, 
n&d at an equal diftance from it. 


All 
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AH this is the refult of that primary and violent 
abrurdity, which had put. others before upon fekfl:- 
ing other hills for this luppofed vifion f. But no 
plains of the Po can be Jeetii from the top of die Alps; 
any more than the fite of Rome can. The top of the 
Alps is raifed too high above the clouds, to admit 
any view at all of any land in Italy. We are told 
indeed, that Great St. Bernard affords a very exten- 
iivo prof^£t over this country So it undoubtedly 
muff } but then the prolpeft is one of indiilinfinels, 
of fogs, and of fancy only. Five or fix tai\ts below 
St. Bernard, we reach the region of the clouds as we 
alcend and the view from St. Bernard itfel!^ there- 
fore, can be only a view of clouds. We have acci- 
dentally a delineation of it from a writer, who looked 
down upon what he knew to be Italy but could not 
fee, from one of the pikes of ,the mountain ; who 
could not behold more from die pike than from the 

P A hill near mount Cenisy I think, has been fele€led by La- 
lande or feme fuch traveller* Simler fele^s mount Genevre, or 
mount Dennis near it. ‘‘Poiybins refert, ctLivius quoque, An- 
“ nibalcm in fumma Alpc, ut animos militibus addefet, often- 
“ dliVt illis Icafiam ct fubje^of Alplbus Circumpadanos campos ; 

“ fed ex jugis Pennini ha:c non poteranc cerni ; poffunt autem 
“ base dcn>onllrari ex jugis Genebiae gut Dionyfiii," he thus enn- 
tradiding M. Dutens directly as to the main point, the point of 
villon, •* quji ambo per proximas yalles rtfla Taarinura de- 

ducunt." P, / 

4 Keyfler i. ry4« . , 

' Bonrrit UK 2^7 • Arrives R<niy,:^blent^ nooaat- 
'• teigttttfteg la region dbg liuagcg.^ See the next feftion for the 
miles,; , 
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pafs, as he was equally above the clouds in both, 
places ; and on whofe receptive mind, as on the IheeC 
in the Camera Objcura^ all the moving piflures in 
nature exhibited thcmlelves, not inverted, not alter* 
ed, but in their native pofition, and with their ori^* 
nal vivacity. Italy engaged our attention moft 
■** ftrongly,” he fays, ** from the croud of mountains 
** with which the horizon was filled,” and which 
could have appeared, through the clouds, only like 
lb many iflands emerging from the wafte of waters ; 
" the eye could not count them; they were even 
“ finking away,” like iflands vanilhing from view in 
the rotundity of the ocean, “ to the diflance of 
fifty leagues; and the tints upon them were fading 
«* off according, to their gradation” of diftance, 
from the moil vivid to the moft faint; but the 
pidture" even of thefe high prominences among 
the clouds, thefe iflands amid the wafte, " was often 
veiled over to us , by the clouds, that rofe from the 
bottom of the plains i thefe refembled the fmoke of 
a country on fire; Ibme flew in plattoons, others 
« advanced in line of battle, all the atmolphere was 
“ alive, and the clouds might be &id to aft under 
" the direftion of fome chief, who prefidcd over 
their rapid march %” And, if this be the only 

perlpeftive 

• Bourrk Hi. »77. " L’lwlie, ou noas portimes no» regardf, 
" let attacha plus fortement, par la foule de momagnes dont cet 
« horifon eioit rempK ; I’ttH ne peut let compter; on let yoit 
a'abaiiTer a 1 a diftance de cinquante lieoet ; ei leor teinte fuivre 

G ♦ ” lea*" 
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peripeftipc that nature lays before the eye in the 
very height of futnmer, what mult it have been in 
the foggy extremity of Autumn? What but clouds 
rowing over clouds, daffaing like lb many billows 
againft each others breaking on the lower lides of the 
mountain,' and prefenting nothing to the eyes of 
Hannibsd and his foldiery, but a ieeming ocean of 
agitated waters, tbat had drowned the whole world 
below ? 

Let me add however, what precludes all pofllbility 
of interference, in Col de Feneftrelles or any hill 
near it, in the Cottian Alps or in the Graktn, with 
the pretenfions of die Pennine. The weftem Alps 
lo<& only afcrofs the breadth of Italy, and can profels 
to (how only die north of it, from the fource to the 
mouth of the Po. But the northern allow the eye or 
fency, and fuch are often the lame in bold ranges 
of geograplucal viBon, to fweep all down the length 
of this lingular peninfula, from the mountains at the 
head to the fea at the fbotbf it. ' From Cbl de Fe- 
neftielles therefore* from iny hill near' it, from any 
pm: of diCi Cottian or the Graian, could i^t Hanni- 

!eur graiktibn, de la pi a$ forte a liplas tranfpareote. Majs 
V ce^ tabljcauix nous furenc hlentoc voil^ par des nnages, qui 
f* f'eleverent do fond desplaines. lls refeznbloieut a la fum^ 
d*tin pays ainbirarc $ Its uns voloient en pelttons, d'autres 
rayfpeoient en ordre de batailJei tou^ Taibrnolphere etoit 
anim£» et l'«luroic dit^ que ces tiUages foivoiem Vordre d'pii 
y qui prefidblt a leur nifrclie rapide/* 

■ ^ ■' ' ’ ' I" / ' bal, 
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bal, or any man in his fenfesj pretekd to Ihow the 
SITE OF ROME. But Hannibal or any one might, 
from the Pennine. To the Pennine, have ^ the 
fucceflive parts of the lurration led us before j our 
account, like die globe, being formed not of a fingle 
atom, or of a few atoms accidentaUy jumbled to- 
gether, but of a vaft number, all united in agreement 
of parts with parts, all compadling and confirming 
each other, and all combining to make one regular, 
folid world of hiftory. 


From the top of Great St. Bernard then, and &om 
the fonjth-wefterly projection over Italy there, did 
Hannibal, with the Gallick embafTadors at his fide 
probably, point out to his foldiers through the clouds 
immediately under their feet, the pkuns of the Po at 
the bafe of the hills; and remind them, of the com- 
plete friendlinels of the Gallick inhabitants towards 
them. He then pointed out to them even the very 
pofition of Rome itfelf, at the diftance of four hun- 
dred miles, and in fome bright ray perhaps ifTuing 
fi-om a very diftaht cloud. They had already, he 
faid, “ Icaled die walls of Italy, and even of Rome 
** too; aU the reft of their expedidon would be a 
" levd and downhill mm'chi and one batd^ or at 
moft two, would throw the citadel and of 

** Italy ihto dieir hands This artfid addreis to 

< zjci. 38. ** Mceni«qae epi torn tnBiwbdere, non Ita- 
modo* fed etiam urbis lUioianx} ceteimpltnfl» prociivia 
** fore i upio aat funun^m altero praelioy arcem etcapot lulise in 
^ ffiana tc pote^ce babituroi.^. 

them 
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them derived its, principsl power, from the frene di* 
rccUy under their eyes, either in reality or in fancy. 
They beheld Itily, as it were, beneath their feet. 
They caught an imaginary glimpfe of Rome itlelf 
They derived a fire from the proipedt. All was 
wondejfril about them^ and cqnipired to give the 
congenial fublimky of wonder to their minds. Thek- 
fencies kindled, their hearts warmed, . their counte- 
nances brightened, and they went down the defeent 
in raifed Ipirits 

° Polybiua iiii 54^ v' 0 sfeif evoivo’i 

They were in fomc degree recovered from their f^ears” 
(!• s 6 ±) } a mode of expreOion very difiereiit from Polybius's, 
trho ^eaki not negatively but potitively, and fays Hannibal 
thus made them Ibiae degree animated." Livy xxL 3$. 

•* Procedere indc agmen caspit.** Livy gives no noticed efficacy 
to thi$ famous fpecch, but Polybius does. 

In ord^ to jollify a claufe Or two in mjr text a few paffiiges 
preceding, I mull here notice al fome length one circum (lance 
concerning the Alps, that is conllantly inif*UDder(lood. The 
inhabitants of mount Cenn'ts and the neighbouring mountains/' fays 
Keyder, are called cn''Marrouters ^ But there is not any 

** cb^iaioty^ of the origin of that name. Some tileTive it from a 
** crew of pyratical Moors^ who, in the feign of the emperor Leo 
** the philofdpher, being Iblpwrecked upon the ceaj 9 of Provence, 
ihensfofves ro the Alpt,*' the Maritime therefore of 
courd*, gfeatly to the fouth of motme Gen^vre, and mm-e greatly 
to the fouth 'of mount CenU $ where they lived by robbing. 

** The valley of Maurieane/* which is far from the Maritime 
Alps and neat mount C^nis, ** is faid to have been their chief 
** hauni^ gild fiwu thetsee to have taken its stame. At lail they dif- 
** perled, and by degrees left their fava^ way of living. This 
** throws a light upon what the maps of this country call. La 
af^j^rs/r dec Marroniers, u e. the Marrona landing" (i. *34)- 
Tbi^ia a Grange account, full of fidfe geogeaphy^ clogged with 
I plain 
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pUin contradifUons, and teUisg a tale without be^nplo^ mid^ 
dle» or end, in probable or re^ authenticity. The whole in* 
deed is founded on a grofs miHake. Marron or MarronUr ia ac* 
tualJy the general, the native, the appropriate title, oiaUthtJH^ 
pine inhabitants\ tbofc stgndes pnevii/* as MarceJJinus calls 
them, who were ufed as guides over the Alps in his time 
(L. XV. c. 10. p. io8}. We afiually find them fo called, not only 
about mount Cenis, but alfo at the diftance of Great St. tfemard. 
“ The trully Alpine fervant'* of the convent, whom 1 have noted 
in my text, as an Alpine/' to have been ** denominated a Ma-^ 
ronnier/’ is in SaufTure iv. 238 ** un domeliique de confiance« 
qui fe nomme le Maroieniet^'* In the valley of Aofta too^ oA 
the Italian fide of thefc Bernardine Alps, fuch as are afflidled by 
the epidemical malady of the Alps, are equally denominated 
Morons (SauiTure iv. 171}. Nor is the appellation a recent and a 
late one ; whatever Kcyfler may pretend in that fort of half- 
learning and half-ignorance, which is frequently quefting fof 
antiquarilh truths among the vulgar, and almoft always quefting 
for them amid mqch confufion and much blindnefs. It is no- 
ticed even fo early, as the year 7509 when in the life of Odo 
abbot of Cluny we are told by John his biographer, that, on the 
return of the abbot from Italy in winter, he was coildu^led for 
hire over the fnowy Alps by ** Marranesi genus qooddam homi- 
** num." Odb himfclf, in his prior life of Gerald Earl of Or- 
leans, notes the “ Marrunos, rigentcs Alpium incolas/’ and fays 
they often carried, at an expenfive rate, the baggage of Gerald 
over the Alps, as he was on his way to Rome. Rodulph alfo, 
who writes the Afls of the abbots of Trudon and of himfelf, be- 
fore the very early year 560 j notices the •* Marones"' of the 
Alps, as viarum prsemonilratorcs" or *• Peregrinorum duces/* 
and deferibes with particularity their caps, their gloves, their 
bulkins, and their long fpears (fee a curious note in Marcel- 
linus ibid.). But on what part of the Alps did thefc very early 
Matrons inhabit ? Did they inhabit moUnt Cenis and its vicinity ? 
Or did they inhabit the Maritime Alps, to give fome colour to the 
landing of Moors upon the coaft of Provence, and difperftng 
themfclvcs among the Alps adjoining? All of them probably, 
and two of them certainly, dwelt about Gnat St* Bernard. The 
baggage of Gerald is faid exprcfsly to have been cartied by thefc 
Alpine porters, **perjaga month Joveni'' or over mount Joux. 
Equally are the mounuinects of Rodulph afTerted, to have been 

** Maronea 
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** Marone« 7^/V* (ibi<S.).ThaiMaiehas therefore been ap- 
pTopriatetl to the natives of the Alp^j for more than t*wil^e bun* 
4rtdyiars\ and firR became known to hiftory as the title, not of the 
sKlhabi rants of mount CeniSp not of the dwellers among the Mari-> 
AlpSp.^ut of thenativesof Great Sc. Bernard. So effedlually 
as Kcyilec's kiteben-tuU of etymology dcmolifhcd ! But, after al 1 , 
^hac is the real impoit of a name, the origin of which is carried 
Ip/ycry high t ThU it is difficult, and yet 1 think poffible^ to af- 
c^rtain. The natives are called Marrwu or Marronierj\ and a 
range of hills is ftiU denominated Mmirienne or Morienne. The 
r»inc ther^ore was originally a national appellatives ufed by 
ihetr neighbours, and acknowledged!:^ themfelves. Ic meant 
only the mountaineers i Maur and Mar in Britiih fignifying Qreat, 
ci^nce landing for the fia in Welch, and for a mountain in Saxon ; 
and the French flill retaining the word in the popular dialeft, 
amtong thett provincials in France, and their colonifts in the 
Well'lndiei, a word utterly unJenown to their dictionaries, in 
gfar«r for a naonntain, in Morna Tortuefon, Gros Marne, and 
Mtfrn* Oarnier of Mar^ico, Morne Rouge of Guadaloupe, &c. ; 
joft as our old iramdjh^ne is preferred ilill in the name of a 
river, within our American colonies. This gives a juft and ap* 
pofoc meaning to the name at once, and the Marrons or Marro^ 
ni$ri appear to have been only the monnuineers. But the mean- 
ing afterwards changed, from the robberies made by chefe high- 
landers upon their lowland neighbours; juft as hriganthns re- 
Mved itfelf for the fame reaftm in the French language, into 
kfrigemd a jrc^H’er, brigandage a robbery, brigantin originally (as 
is plain from the analogy) a robbing veflel, pow any veiTe], and 
t^RngUiJi be^t a vei&l rigged after a peculiar, perhaps a rob- 
Idng, manner. Tradition, as we (ee from Keyfter above, has 
prefixed. the memory of their "piratical-, life, and of their 
** living by robberies- upon the Alps. The place in Provence 
coo, that if marked in fome " maps'^ I know not what, as " the 
** decent of the Marronlers can cmly be the icene, of ibme 
plundering dclccnc frbm the Alps. The French accordingly 
call a mCcreaht a saanm^and a knave a maraud \ and call going 
to plunder, " aller a mamude.** Some of our own Englifh fail- 
ort too, from Che licentious pradUces of our juftly boafted fcaman 
Francis Drake, 1 believe ; and from the more Heentious buc- 
eaneeringof ibibe of tlfomweil^a Jamaica dei^adpes, 1 fancy; 

A dtaxlm fenfe, but with a ftili greater appofttenefs to the 

prclcnc 
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prefent point, to taik with high glee of going a mmromtifig on the 
Spanifh main, to the very beginning of the prefent century^ Evcai 
in fo late a work as a narrative of the dangers and diftrellea 
which befell Ifaac Morris,’* &c. ** of the Wager ftoreihip^'** ia 
Anfon’s voyage to the South^fea 1739 s we find the author ob- 
ferving in p. s 5 thus ; ** we could not help looking on it at the 
** greateft a£l of cruelty, thus to maroon us," by robbing them of 
their (hare of provifions in the fchooner, and leaving them 00 a 
defolate coaft. There are words in all languages, I fuppofe, chat 
never entered into the compofition of a didionary, remain fugi- 
tive and evanefcent in vulgar converfation or vulgar writing, and 
are only caught accidentsdly in either by the glancing eye of an 
etymologift. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


I^Iannxbal has now let off on his march from 
Great St. Bernard, towards the plains of the Po be- 
neath him. But to what particular point in thole 
plains, is he tending ? He went, f^jrs Livy exprefsly, 
“ into the country of the Taurini," whofe capital 
was Turin ; “a nation, the very next to the Gauls 
" of the Alps, when he had defcended into Italy*.’* 
This, he adds, “ is agreed upon by all He there- 
fore wonders at thofe, who bring him over tiic Great 
or tlie Little St. Bernard, becaufe the road over 
either would have carried him, ** npt into the coiin- 
** try of the Taurini, but through that of the moun- 
** taineer Salafli to the Libui Galli‘=i” that is, would 

» Livy 3^. ** In Taurinos, qaae Gallis proxima gens 

** erat, inltaliamdigrtlTo.” 

Livy zxi. 38. Id qwam inter omnes conftat/" 

« Livy xxu ** Non is Tasrioos^ fed per SaU&s montasos, 

** ad Libuos^allof deduzIileQt.** 

have 
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Iiavc taken him to the 1^. of Ms cDurle, and 
Aimed him fixKn the fete to Ttnran by carrying him 
towards . Vercelli. The neighbourhood of TuxiN 
dierefo^^ according to livy and to all his authors, 
is the immediate objedl of Hannibal’s arms at pre- 
fcnt. But what fays Polybius to this ? He feems to 
lay fomething very different, as he brings Hannibal 
down from the Alps, into the country of the Jn- 
/uires^; who were even more to the left than the 
Salaffl, and therefore more out of the line to Turin. 
Their capital was Milan which, by the Roman 
routes that I have produced to my reader before, is 
fortyrnine or fifty mUcs to the left even of Vercelli <. 
How then are thefe feeming oppofitions of authority, 
to be adjufted X and ir\to what region of the Po did 
Hannibal actually come, immediately on his defeent 
from the Alps ? To afeerfain this, I mull go back 
a little in die courlie, and up the current, of the 
hiftory. 

We have already feen Livy, condufting the Bi- 
turiges of France over the Pennine Alps, making 
them 'the Infubrcs of Italy, and fonnefing Milan 
by them. We have allb leen livy, carrying the 
, Cenomanni of France equally over the Pennine 

* Polybius ' * Plit»jt,iii. ly. , 

^ Ptolemy ii, sti Vetcellas'. .. ^^l^tutnuUum a 6 . Tt~ 
■*'c[nam sz. Mediolannm 2k i” «sd ^anecreeway, *<VercellM 
Mwariaia 1 6, MediolaaDm>'34,** or (as io another 

Iter) “ J3.” 
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Alps, and fettling them to the eafl of Milan, cfh thd 
lites ofBrefcia and Verona. Livy indeed faysi 'that 
thele Cenontanni ieized the region belonging to the 
Libui s ; but this is one more of Livy*s geographical 
miftakes. Both Pliny and Ptolemy concur to. give 
the Libui a difierent poHtion, and to fix them at 
Vercelli on the weft of Milan Even Livy himiclf 
concurs with thenij in anodier place The truth is, 
that Livy in the former paflage has confounded the 
Libui and the Cenomanni together, and made thoje 
the predecefTors of tbeje-, when the Cenomanni dwelt 
about Verona and Brefcia, to the eaft of Milan, and 
the Libui about Vercelli, to the weft'^. We have 
alfo feen Livy bringing over the Salluvii of Mar- 
fcilles, and fetding them near that antient nation 
** the Lavi Ligures, who inhabited about the fiver 
** Ticino Livy thus fixes the Salluvii, where he 
had juft fixed the Cenomanni before j fa correft.s 
the miflake, without knowing it; and adds a contra- 
diction to the errour, without being confeious of ir. 

** Of the Ligures,” notes Pliny, ** the Levi and 
** Marici founded Petvia, not far from the Po'”.”', 

S Livy V. J j. “ Loco* tenu®r« Libor.” 

•» Pliny ill. 17, Ptbleinyiii. i. p. 7 «' 

* Livy xsi. 38. ** Per monttnos Salailbs ad Libnos Galloa.” 

k Ptolemy iii. r* P- 7»* 

^ Livy V4 ^s 5. ** Pttipe anti*jii8m gentein Lsfevoa Ligures, inco- 
“ lentes circa Ticinum amnem.” 

® Pliny lit< 17. “ Ex quiims [Ligpributj Levi et Marici 

“ condidere ificiaum, non procul a Pado.” 

. VoL. II. H 


But 
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But « Vercelli belpnged to die lihytH*' Pliny alfo re- 
marks, « and was buih by the Safllyi Cato affirms 
and Pliny denks, tkae the Lyhici -vittc Ligurcs”; 
but Cato is certainly right, thcfe Libyci, Libyi, Levi, 
and L®vi (for the appellation is uiKkubtedly the 
hxne in all theft variations) bdng exprefsly called 
Ligures by Livy above, being reduced by thcfe 
SRllyi or Salluvii, and. Jfo giving diem the name o^ 
Libui G^ii', with the txtwns of Vercelli, Pavia, and 
Novara*’; "We have finally ften Livy carrying the 
Boii and the Lingones over the Pennine Alps, and, 
as all the country betwe^ the A^s and the Po was 
alfe»ly feized, wafting diem over the Po on floats, 
and driving with them both die Etrufei and die 
Umbri out of the country; Retainli^ ftmic little vaT 
canctes of land, as I have prcvioufly fliown, which 
diey firft found to the north of die Po, about Lodi 
aild about Cremona i now (pread aloi^ its 
ibudiem b».k, fi-om Placentia to Modena In 
thtS’ diipofidon of die Gallick colonies, the Boii 
ranged dong the P!o to die tafi t had the Cenonumni 
and the Inftlnes ranging eafbiuid wed^ immediately 
on ^eir fronder; and had the Idbui Galli 

immediately on their. <But from that very 

fpirit of re^ffiie% winch had impelled theft na- 

* ftiBjr iii.iy. * VSsrcellwiflijreorBai,"^ Salbrii-'ertc.'* 

“ Pliny Hi. 17. ^^tibycoiitftB WA nolHniat) 

Ligunim.** • ■ 

a tivy ixi. 31. a PHtiy iii. n, Wry r. 35. 

. Livy x*l. ,5. 

- dens 
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dons to leaye Gaule, to Icale the mountains, and to 
break ittto the new world beyond ; they were loon 
diil^dsfidl with what they had feized, and began to 
burft in upon the neighbouring regions. The Boii, 
we have already leen, did ib at fuch an early period 
alter their migradon, as made Livy to confider their 
fetdement on the north of the Po, a point of time 
either imperceptible to the hifiorical eye, or un- 
worthy of notice from the hifrorical pen. Only 
about two hundred years too alter the 6rll: irruption 
of the Infubres, and when even die Boii and the Se- 
liones were now come, we find them all united in 
warring upon their neighbours to the eafr. Corne- 
« lius Nepos has recorded,** we hear at lecond hand 
from Pliny, ** that Melpum, a town difringuiflied for 
** its opulence, was deftroyed by the Infubres, Boii, 
** and Senones, <mi the very day which Camillus 
took VeH\’* In the &me Ipirk of reftieflhefs, ex- 
panding and dilating the Iphcre of their refidence, 
the SafiuvU or libui GalM- had invaded die Taurini 
probaUy, ** diofe dcfeencknts from die andent ftock 
^ of the Ligures,** as Pfiny calls diem*, and made 
theiiilelv.es maftm of Tdrin Theie fuperinduced 
tribes had thus extended' chek dominions, before the 

f 

■ MiliyiU. 17. Melpum opulcutift praecipuum*— ab Infa- 
** briba^ BoSSp ec SenonibuB ddetum eSk eo die»i}uo CemiHus 
** Cortrdins tradidit/' 

< Fllny iiL 17. ** Teunaomn, antiqud Ligurum ftirpe**^ So 
Strabo ^la. xai Atyvsf* 

* See tbc Sequel. 
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days of Hannlba]> before the. prior rcdu^cm of them 
all by the Romans, from the fource nearly^ to the 
mouth of the Po* ? and lb formed a cvrcien of 
fhength acrofs the breadth of Italy, along the bafe of 
the Pennine Alps, that Hannibal might well indicate 
to his Ipichers from the fummit, as an obje£l: of high 
confcqucncc to them. , 

The general chara£ler of a nation occafionally re- 
mains uniform and the fame, through a courfe of 
agesj not from any influence of the climate, as the 
ftppidity of thofe mechadied philofophers would fug- 
geft, who want to. reduce fentiment to fenfatiori, and 
fink fpirit bto matter j but from a caufe hiftorically 
philofbphical, the identity of the nation, continuing 
un-violated in the mafs of tlie people, under all 
changes of appellation and all chances of revolution. 
This has been ftrikingly the cafe, I think, Ivith the 
inhabitants of France. Qnc predominant fpirit of 
maldng eonquefb, .appears to have always aftuated 
the great body of them, ^ffilh many intervals and un- 
der many yariadons, tiirough the long equrfe of two 
thou&nd years* So early do we ice it Rimulating the 
Gauls, to range and ravage . and, colonize half the 

* Pliny Ui. 17. Augufia TsuriDoram — r inde niwigabili 
‘‘ Pado}” Addlfon 4$$, " tbe Po is afine.rivn, even at Turin, 
“ UiQUgh within fix niilet off ki fonree t’*. hliffon i. 574, one 
at Turin, end fail direi£tlypad fafely to Venice." 
AJl fliews the ancient Taurin.aa, to haite hccn uppn the fite of 
the prefen t Turin. ’ , , . 

globe. 
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globe. They broke into Germany, they broke into 
Italy, they actually made their way into Greece, they 
adhially cut themfelves a paflage into Afia. They 
fettled in ¥t>nquefts, within all thofe countries. In. 
Italy partieiHiarly,. they were juft the ikme as they 
had been in France, ambitious, hoftile, and invalive. 
Not content with the. ground of their firft fettle- 
ments, they rulhcd into the regions contiguous to it , 
and, in the very fpirit of uliirpation with which they 
had made their fettlements, enlarged the bounds of 
them. We fee it again operating powerfully about 
a century ago, in the fame rage of making conquefts 
upon Spain, upon Italy, upon Holland, upon Ger- 
many } to raife an empire, that Ihould be fuperior to 
all the nations of Europe, in its refinements of fei- 
ence, of language, and of manners, while it was alfo 
to be the arbiter of th«r fetes, by its energies in war, 
its Ikill m tafticks, and its expertnefs in engineering. 
We now, at this moment, fee it again exerting itfelf 
with power under a new government, in a new form, 
but to the old purpofej amidft fchool-boy learning 
and fchool-boy ignorahefc, that affedt to flatonize in 
politicks and tO in legillation *, afluming to 

itifelf a profound knowledge in the fundamentals of 
both; by an acknowledged infraftion of every treaty, 
by an avowed viiolation of every princi|de, by every 
rq)tile-tric3£. of dilhoaefty, by every eagfc-flight of 
flagitioufnefe, aflferting a general fort of fovereigmy 

^ ?lato his b«eii called Mofes Attkizani* 

H3 


over 
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over the nadot^ around; breaScing into Flanders, 
breaking into Gcmiany, bre^dng into Savoy, and 
formally annexing all to their country ; even ad- 
cfitionally declaring war aga|^ Rome, i^inll Hol- 
land, againft Britain, agaiidl Spain; and^fo ftruggling 
to fix its mad, murderous, atheillical republicanifin, 
upon the rights, the pr<^>arty, the religion of half 
Europe ^ 

But 

y We all know the fpeech, of the mfamous Dupont, when 
be avowed himfelf an atheill to the National Convention; and 
when, inilead of being kicked out of the affembly at a madman 
coDfened or a villain acknowledged, a villain ceruin if he was 
not a madman, he was applauded by many. This was the firft 
fiafli from the fires of the deep, that gleamed acrofs the 

iron features of chofe profligate wretches. But the flaih has been 
fucceeded by many others fince, till the whole circuit of France 
has appeared horribly illuminaced with the blue flames. We 
have &en the fame Convention voting, in the fummer of 1793, 
that in the new Conftitution, which thefe chmngeiings then 
forming for the tbirJ time, rkara fiould be no montion made ef re^ 
Ughn at aUt becaufp religion is no part of a c.<vil compaSl. Even 
amidfi the child ifh parade of their national celebrities; amidft 
their annual fuccefiions of oaths all taken and all violated, to the 
firft and to the fecond Confiitutions'; amidft the fraternal kilTes 
^ii'cn by the Prefident of the Codyentton, to the betoints of the 5/A 
A^^tb^OSober, tkafe hetoteres of hell, the favage, the Indian- 
Hke fifh*women, who have bten ib juiUy held up to the execra- 
tion of all mankind, , by that provident and dignified friend to 
tht tonftitutjon ofldi eountiy^ Mr. Bnrket on the seth of Au- 
$aftk79iUiuCoiiyeiitioii» the^MonicipsUty of Paris, the Repre- 
feutadvesof all the gfi-Deparunents, afiembled with the citizens 
df Paris on the ground of the Badlle.| folcmnly took water out of 
^ g.wcMthe^ whkhhaan impddtnt ridstidc of Chrtdtanhy <1 fup- 
imfe) they balled ahe f^ntaki of Regeneration ; made a Heathen 
ItbattmtiRfllh lr» by cm what dicy called the foil of li- 

- hkoTi «»d then, with all the ^ilhVfdn|c Heathen nlheifts of an tij- 
^miy, did mt adjourn, as even Heathen deifts woidd have dome, to 

offer 
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But after Hannibal had begun his march for Italy, 
had croflied the Ebro in Spain, and was now . at or 
near the Pyrencttj all the intelligence which came 

, “ into 

olFer up therr devotions to GODtin.bisown temple, but tbere, oa the 
foil of liberty* fungan hymn* nst to the Jehovah of the Chriftians* 
not to the Jove of the Heathens* not even to the un-defitied* un* 
named* unknown God of Nature* but to-^NATuafi itfelf* to the 
felf-created univerfe* to the brutilh matter around them* hardly 
lefs reMgiou^ or lefs rational than themfelves. After fuch a fwcep- 
ing incident thisi after fuch a national dance before all Eujrope* 
of fiends and fatyrs united together* playing their gambols 
of abfurdity to men* and thofe 

' Hurling defiance towVds the vauU of Heaven $ 

VC need not dwell on any lefTer fafls. Yet* to fettle the point for 
ever* let ine mention a few more* one of which refers principally* 
but the others entirely* to the grea^ mafs of repoblicans in France* 
and are to the everlalling infamy of French, republic an ifm. On 
Sunday the 2.5ch of Auguft 179J* a deputation of ialfruflioo (as it 
was called) coming to the bar of the Convention* one of the 
ciiiLOarp who accompanied it* was put to addrefsihis believed 
ai&nibly of atheidsi and requeued that children 0ioold be no 
longer preached to, in the name of-r.what thin keft thou* G read- 
er ? — of kings or of priefts ?— pf men or of angels ?— Jio ! of-rrcan a 
chrijiian conceive it poffiblc for a for a to have fpoken 
the words? — of the jBLF-sTyLED Goo, *‘foi-difantDieo/' as 
1 belieire the words were. Him who oalli htmfelf God*^ Him 
who pretends to be what he is not* God, Even this affcipbly of 
atheifis* who had acknowledged their atheifm, and ihq atbelfm 
Of their adherents* lb pnblidtly* fo formally a few daya before j 
were dlfgulled at its diabolieal appearance* when it w«i thus 
refleaed batk to them from the face <A a child, and received the 
fpccch with indignafion* On. the yth Of oapber *793* the Com- 
mittce of Vigilance (W a knot of w/gnr it called) within 
the department of Paris, fi *1^ new phrefccSoiy Which ihefe fan- 
Vthicil innovators haife introdneed, dttumted to ^eCosthdl ofthe 
Commona at Paris/ the judges of a ulbhnal of consincrcc for a 

^ H ♦ * 
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into Italy,” lays Livy, viras whatfome emballklours 
from Marfeilles brought to Rome, and was only 
that Hannibal had crolled the Ebro ; yet, juft as 
** if he had already crofted the Alps, the Boii broke 
#* OHt into re)?ellion, having ftrft Solicited die In- 

frimij notagninfl commerce^ not againU property, not againd 
govemmenc, but againd the liberties of man in confpiracy with 
G01> s for ^caufing prayers to he made before them by a clergyman^ 
t'Xyery Wedntfday. Struck withihe apparent fcandalournefs of this 
Cqndudl in tl,ie tribunal, the conrimictQe detnanded (luch is the 
adopted ftyle of ci<vifmzviil in fuhordinqtion!) the difplacement of 
the judges, and the fubditution of others in their room, who 
livpUld b&genuine fans-cuhttes^ and not^ucant to be enlightened by 
the inyocati&nof the Qhvinity. On thc^aiftof the fume month, the 
Frpcttreur-'^ndic <>^ the diAriO of Tonncrc Informed the Conven- 
tion by letter, that ievcral communes oi this didriO had refolved, 
to have neither mafes, nsefpers, nor other prayers hereafter, to aholijb 
^Mffi/ 4 Ej;asadayof reilgions exztdtc for e^ver, and to fubflituie for 
it as a day of reft e*very tenth day* Thcfe are horrible burlls of im- 
piety ijadtod i yet even thefe will probably be fuperfeded fooii, by 
Others more horrible iliil. . 

" hbur^s age doth hifj the Tpeaker ) 

minute, tcemi ^iiew one. • 

Jgo therefore at once to another fa&, that is )ittle known at pre- 
fenf, £hal| form my floftng proof of tipc general, the pervading 
ath^jfm; of the Fjtncli yepuMio^-* ,4. o«rot)cir of French being 
confined in jni>e syys .wichio theprifon of^XregeUick near^al- 
moutii, and employipgtho Sunday in the fame ftntin of profana- 
tion with the Conyenuon itfelf, $bis in holding thpir Teffions^ apd 
fbifs in waihipg theif^^qcOL thc.eommf^^ rcotonftrated with 
tbe^on thefr .ooiido^^^^ offifnfiyeboih to mai^ But 

fhef ^ tep^i *wit& thif they would fiiU ^rilft in doing 

«oa MAKv ^cb are the 

of repoblic^ll^i^d 
Wl>o defy th' piui;poteillt U antt* t 


SUBR£« 
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siTBRES to do the fariie^” But they had not 
merely folicited, they had actually induced them, to 
form a confederacy of rebellion with them. “ The 
Infubres,” as Polybius informs us, from a pre- 
** conceived ill-will” againfe the Romans, "united 
in heart and mind with the Boii One immediate 
objedt of their confederacy was, to fend a joint cm- 
bally to Hannibal, to invite him into their country, 
and to conduft him over the Alps into it. Embada- 
dours accordingly met him, at his paflage acrofs the 
Rhone ; who came exprelsly from the Boii, and had 
a king with them that was alTuredly an emballadour 
from the Infubres. Hannibal, as Livy tells us, was 
diduaded from engaging the Romans in Gaule, “ by 
" the arrival, of embadadours from the Boii, and of a 
" petty king called Magalus '».* All “ thefe,” as 
Polybius fays, " were petty kings” themfelves, 
" headed by Magilus*.” Thus does the language 
of Polybius Ihow the embadadours of the Boii, to 
have been in the fame rank of royalty with Maga- 


* Livjrzzi. as. ** la ItalUm interim nihil i;Itra, quam Iberum 
" tnuififle Hannibalem, a MaifiKenlium legatis Romam perlacum 
^‘eratj, qaum, perinde ac fi AIpcs jam traniiOet, Boii, Iblicicaiit 
" lafubribas, defecerunt.” 

a Potiybius iii. nafaitaX§mpIif !i rat xai 

fftr>Kree{l§^{mrii.pfatrnrail»f1 HaU-nn VfVyiy§nft.tynt 

>> Livy xxi.. ay. "-Averntapreefenticertamibe Boioruin lega. 
torom regulique Magali adventos.” 

•* Polybioa iii. 44. Tm tsj ’ rif' '*Magi 1o», 

a p€ttY king" (i. 344), a* if there was only etjr, though the 
daofe Aowf there were fi^tral. 

luS} 
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Jus; and yet Mbs^us to have been, 9t the he»i 
the embaffy. Thefc, adds Polybius, ** came to 

Hannibal from the plains upon the Po The 
Cartha^nian, to improve the incident to die beft ad- 
vantage, and to imprefs the fcnle of it livclily on^the 
^irits of his foldiers, drew up his army in form j to 
fee, to receive, and to hear diem. A publick parade 
in admitting fuch embafl&dours to an audience, would 
ordinarily be the mark of a little mind, pleafed with 
its own fignificancc, and viewing itfelf with com- 
placency in the glafs of it? own vanity. .But the pa- 
rade here anfwered an important purpofe, on an ex- 
pedition fo bold, fo grand, fo novel, as. this appears 
even to us, who we geographically familiar with the 
whole range of the march and as it muft have much 
more appeared to the andents, with whom the no- 
tices of geography were gready confined, and to the 
foldiers of the andents, with whom thele narrow 
notices muft have been ftill narrower. T o introduce 
fuch embafiadoiirs before the cyes ofhisfoldicry, and, 
to let his foldiery hear their adc^s to him •, was to 
take off gready die foenung wildneis and eccemricity 
of his propofed march, to fomiliarize the AJps to 
their minds, and to n^e them think of the Alps 
only as they had thought of the Pyreaices before. 
The embaifodours ecwnhi^y made thchr addrels to. 
him by an interpreter, in the hudience of all his 

^ Polybillt itt. JXo/f 9ftf9 T«r 

**Who hidcoiue tflhhn fiicMl'die Mwrths Po” (i.''344), 

from the plains upen iti 


army. 
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army ®. They advifcd him in the name of their re- 
fpeftive ftatesj as we have previoufly feen, to decline 
all engagement widi the 'Romans before he had en- 
tered Italy } they offered, as we have equally feen, 
to conduct him into it; and they additionally allured 
him of the readinefs of all their ftates there, to join 
him with their forces, and co-operate with him in 
the war. Thele overtures confiderably animated die 
whole army. The Ibldiers faw embaffklours before 
them, who invited them into Italy in the name of 
their rel^dlive dates j and offered to conduft them 
by a way, which they knew to be lafe and Ihort. 
They Ihould find Italy, they afiured them, a country 
large and fruitful ; the Gallick inhabitants of it full 
of friendlinels toward them, ready to fupply them 


* Polybius iii* 44 . ra 

TOK He introduced among them Magilus, a perry king, 

had come to him from the country near the Po, and 
•'now, by the help of an interpreter, informed thcaflcmblyof 
•* all tho reiblutions which the Gauls had taken in their favour” 
(i* 344)- Mr. Hampton has here made an egregious blunder, and 
given to Magilui what belongs to Hannibal. The/a/r^r, roc the 
former^ “ by an interpreter informs,’* not “ the aflembly,” but 
Tdi^ foJdiery. In the Latin indeed the point it ob- 

icQfC ; “ regulum Magilum producit, qui c Circumpadanis cam. 
“ pis ad eum acceflerat \ ct per interpretem, qua decrcta fuerant 
«' a GalHs, roulticudini dcclarat.” But in the Greek it is very 
clear : ntfi OTTOI yttp wo» 

ir^tf avUt ui T*»» •’■f* Tw ItoJbf Tbofe aAors are in the //a- 

rai number, and the next a£ior is in thcfitgular, xat 
T» wmf nvln* iucAifi* t^k Hannibal had Maga- 

lus’a oflfers repeated to him by an interpreter, and then rehearfed 
them himfdf to the foldiery. 

T with 
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with all forts of provifions, arid eager to fliare their 
battles with them againft the Romans^ 

But thefe Gauls of Italy had turned their arms 
upon each other, before the arrival of Hannibal in 
Gauk. Thus the Infubrcs, the* firft of the Gauls 
who came into the countiy, attacked the Salluvii or 
(as they were now called) the Libui Galli ; and re- 
duced them together with the Taurini, whom they 
had reduced before. Yet on the Roman invafion 
probably of the Infubrian territories, and juft before 
the war of Hannibal, the Taurini had feized the 
golden opportunity of retrieving their independency, 
and made a general infurreflion againft the Infubrcs. 
This is intimated by Polytnus, when he fays of the 
Taurini j that, at Hannibal’s arrival among them, 
they were " in a ftate of infurreftion againft the 
“ Infubrcs s.” This is again intimated by I^olybius, 
when he afferts Hannibal, immediately on his defccnt 
from the Alps, to have come down — to the plains 

"upon the Po, and the- patiori of the Infubrcs**.” 
The dominions of the T^rlhi hiad been previoufly 
by conijucft, ' the pofieflions'of the Infubrcs j 

^ Paly bits ill, 44, - " 

6 Polybius iii« 6o« ’ T«h* TavptMiv , 

The Taurinisnf, who — wcr^ this time in ivisr with 

•* the lafubfiatit’’ (i. 371 X engaged in feditiops war, 

engaged in ablnliirredlibn. Some eyeseanoot diftinguilb colotfrs^ 
and fome minds cannot diferimmste ideas.. 

Polvbius ili. 56. Trap tok inha., to 

Toiv Icr^Ctfhff 


and 
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and the Taurini had juft now thrown off the yoke, 
which had been forced Upon their necks. On that 
conqueft, Magalus had been made the Infubrian 
king of the Taurini j and, on tkis revolt, had been 
driven by the Taurini out of the country. He had 
therefore been fent by the Infubres, at the head of the 
kings of the Boii, in a folemn embaffy to Hannibal 
from bothi they two having vow fubdued all the 
other Gauls; thus forming the whole chain of Gallick 
nations, from the fource nearly to the mouth of the 
Po ; and being for that realbn laid in the ftridteft 
propriety, to have fent their emballadours from the 
plains along the Po. The Boii alfo are reported by 
Cato, as Pliny informs us, to have confifted of a hun- 
dred and twelve tribes * ; and were therefore divided 
into a number of little kingdoms. Wc accordingly 
fee feveral of their kings lent with Magalus, as em- 
balladout^s with him and under him to Hannibal. 
They were all to invite Ilannibal into Italy, to the 


• Pliny iii. 15. ‘'Boii, quonitn tribas cxii fnifle autor eft 
“ Cato.” This nation,, fays Pliny, “ interierunt.” The Romans, 
as Strabo tells us, “ expelled them from the country ; and they, 
“ migrating to a region upon the Danube, dwelt with the Tau- 
rilci, warring againft the Oacx ; till they periftied univerfally, 
“ and left their country, being a part of lllyricom and a pafturc 

“ of llocka, to their neighbours” (V. $»6). Such was the fate of 

even a whole nation, in the times of antiquity, dr, rather, fuch 
is the loofe way in which anticnt hiftorians extinguilh whtde na- 
tions; the Boii furviving for ages afierwardr, and even to this day 
furviving, in Boiouaria or Bavaria, and in Boishcmia or Bo- 
hemia! 


afTiftancc 
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of the Infubres and tfaib Boii> and to the re-> 
inftatensent of Magalus on the throne of the Taurini. 
But Magalus, who was at once the chief of the em- 
b^Iadours and the principal of the guides to Hanni- 
bair would be fure to carry him fifft to the objeA, 
which edily prefented itfelf to his arms on his delcent 
from the Alps, and which peculiarly co^rned the 
intereft of Magalus himielfi the redu^on of his own 
revolted Taurini. And, what lerves to complete 
the round of rays which I have derived from various 
quarters, and to throw the full liillre of hiiborical 
light upon a point hitherto loft in obfcuiity ; Mar- 
cellinus informs us in exprels terms, that Hannibal, 
who was certainly undor the guidance of Magalus, 
was actually ** guided by— -Taurini 


— II.— 

Hannibal had now fimnounted a vaft variety of 
difficulties, in die execution his grand prcyeifti 
and was hafteiiing to make Italy itlelf^ die theater of 
war. at was pr^iaring, to rouze all die warlike 
nations widun die bofbm of it, from dua ftate of 
iubmillion into which they were beginning to fettle 
undw die Romans, and to renewed ads of refblute 
hoftihty i^inft them. The fitt of thrir frthers ftill 

k Maicellitius XV. le. g> tog, Taiuiaia docentibos kcoUs.” 

burned 
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burned ilFongly in the breafts, of the Gauls to the 
north and of the Samnites to the fouth. It vranted 
only the hand of a Hanmhal> to^&n it into a flame ; 
and Hannibal is approaching to fan it. He is on the 
creft of the Alps overlooking their country. He is 
now beginning to defeend from them. His vanguard 
of cavalry and elephants has entered upon the marclit 
already. His baggage is following clofe behind. 
Then he himfelf fets ofl*, at the head of his main 
body. And Rome ihakes with apprehenlion for the 
conlequences, through all the extent of her new 
dominions. 

The road] on which Hanmbal had marched up the 
Alps, lies all (as I have obferved before) upon the 
bank of the Drance, and confequendy along a na- 
tural hollow of the hills. This therefore up to St. 
Branchier is aftvudly cafled at this day, the valley 
OF MARTioNY. But, from St. Branchicr to Ac 
fummit of St. B^^iard, it is called the vale or st. 
teter’s andvALLEE d’ Ehtremont or Aat of die 
Intermomane Region. It then runs down to Ac 
bottom' Ae ocher Ikk, on what is equally the bank 
of a current, in what is equally denominated a val- 
ley, and called the Feline for Ae Pennine Vale 

The 

i.Slmler Sx. *' Altera vallt* InticsiOBtiornni a Pennino 
** monte Branlcberiam ufqve porrigitor < ■ ■ ■ ■ j pagnm— S. Petri 
** Bargnrn appdiaat, ab eo vallii nomen accipit.'’ Simler >47* 
Vallii,— qvxe ab PrattorU ad Penninom ducit, Vallii 

” Pciinna 
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The laft part of its courfe is .thus defcribed, by the 
Itinerary , of Antoninus and the Tables of Peutinger. 
The former is verj^lhort, gives us only one flage, 
and prclcnts us only with two names, tlic poficion of 

whifch I thus invert! “Summum Peninum 

Great $t. Bernard, " Auguftam Praetoriam m. p. 
*' xScv,” Aofta"’.” The latter are more full, and 
exhibit an intermediate ftage thusj “ In Summo 

Pennine Eudracinum xxv, Augufta Prs- 

“ toria xxviii But the meafures in both are ap- 
parently wrong! fjbis in the Tables is moft extrava- 
gandy fo, and in the Itinerary is a litde fo. The 
milliary column, which I have noticed before, en- 
ables US by its infeription to .correft both. The 
fouthern defeent from the hills, cannot be more than 
the northern afeent to them ; and indeed, for a reafon 
that will appear immediately, muft be rather left. 
Yet the afcent is merely twenty-Jfv^ miles, both in 
the Itinerary and in the Tables. The defeent there- 
fore can be no more, and in fadt is maHced as twenty 
/bur only; the laft line upon the milliary pillar being, 
,F.C. VAL. YXf///. 

Nor has Hannibal more to marchj from the fartheft 
point of the palTage to the fite of Aofta below, than 
about Af'rw and twenty Roman miles i that point be- 

“ Pelinna «J) ipfis nominatar,*' SauiTiire iv. *87. “ Au conflv- 
“ «Dt de tTOis vallees, eclle d’ Eniremont,^ — celle .dc BagRes,'et 
** celle de Mariigny.” 

» BeruHsaa. « SfcoBjJ Segment. 

ing 
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t * 

ing about one mile, I believci to the ^uth-weft ol 
th| ^convent or town.. 

He thus began his defcent. Nor was he molefted 
by any parties of the SakiB. The grand defeat of 
their villany before} -abd the fubfequcnt flight of 
their plundering parties, wherever his elephants ad- * 
vanced ; had broken all their Ipirits, either for infidi- 
dus or for marauding war. He had only to en- 
counter the common incidents of an Alpine expe- 
dition at that period, the petty and lecret pillages, 
made by fomc of the mountain-robbers occaflonally 
on his baggage ^ But he was much incommoded by 
the^ badnefs ot the road, and by the fiiow upon 
the ground. He was indeed ib rpuch incommoded 
by both, that he lofl: not in the defcent many 
Ihort of the number, which he had loll in the afcent 
before®. 

The road in fa£t was much more diiflcult to be 
defcended,...than it had been to be afcended'. This 
however leems a very furprifing phaenomenon of 
geography, on a hafly confldcration of the fubjeft. 

“1 Polybius iii. s+< ttp [KaTmittm] *1» 

trXi)> Tut xaitttrouiilut. Livy XJ(i> J5* ** Nihil ne hollibus 

*' quident, pneter parva furta per occafionem, tentaniibus.** 

® Polybius iii- 54 * Y'W Tvt ^ 

ruir ae/lct tup JtpmCetfftP 

* Livy *xi. 35. “ Iter multi, quam in afcenfir foerat,— diffi- 
“ cilius fnit.” 

VoL. II. 


I 


But 
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Bu£ tiK. beft of. phyflcAl reafons may be afT^raed for 
it» in the fingular formation of the A^s. Tl>efc ** are 
** generally, lays Livy himfel^ lliorter in their 
lides^and lb fteeper in dieir courfe, towards Italy s," 
“ Of the Alps,” adds Strabo, ** which arc mountains 
very high, and Ibrming a line of circumfkxj the 
curved" or comiex “ -part fe turned towards the 
" plains vf the Gauls” On the north, “ and to the 
" mountains df Cevennes” on the weft, “ but the 
“ hollow towards Liguria and Italy*',” Or, as Strabo 
repeats in another place, " we may Ipeak in this 
“ particular manner, that the bc^s of the Alps is cir- 
cular and hollow, having the concaive fide facing 
“ towards Italy j but the middle of the bollorjo is to- 
wards the Salalli” c/f Italy i " and the extremities 
take a turn, one as far as the head and heart of the 
Adriatick, and die pdicr towards the coaft of Li- 
guria as. far as Genoa, the emporium of the Li- 
“ gurians Thclc hills, notes Marcellinus concern- 
ing thofc of Mount Genevre, " are to the paflengers 
‘^/rcwGaulc declinirg with a prone humility, but ter- 

- 

g Livy Tfxi. 35. ” Pleraqve Alpium ab Italii, ficut brevjora, 
iu tfrcfl^ora, fynt;’* 

Strabo iv, 290 * T«r ^ » ir*** 6 ^»j 

^fpl4 TO I4.i9 Kvf9» VfO^ T«— TO/R WTi- 

iksi, 1LM TO 0^5* TO h KoiXoR Tr,R Atyv^xviU xai T*!J« fla^ieut, 

* Strabo V# 1*5 K« 7 at fatpo^ fRiTfiy oIj rtff jitw 

AXvtAiv % Vgrwpfioc tri x?* xoXirwJ^?, T« xoiX« t^ao'U trfcLfjL- 

arpo? Tr.¥ iTdtXttty’ T« koXto tat Tei; SotXoeo’dviC 

T« y oex^a carirfpfuR Ttx rva ay-fstf xai ra t4# 

xx 7 fl( mr ra a' s'k rni* Ai^tVix);* Ttvaa^y va 

" Vwr At7t'A;r i/;A2re^(V. 
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** ri^/e on th? e/Jher fide with appearance of banging 
** rocks This obfervation is confirmed concern- 
ing the imfiem Alps, by our modern travellers. «* It is 
remarkable,” Mr. Breval tells us, “ tliat the fiiows 
" caufe a great deal more mifehief on the Piemont, 
“ than they do on the Saveyy fide of the Alps j by 
reafon, that tbe fteeper and ntore concave part of 
" them faces this way Mr. Gray alfo adds in re- 
gard to Mount Cents particularly, with his ufual viva- 
city of exprefiion; that ** the decent from Mount 
** Cenis \st— infinitely more fteept than the going up 
And as we fee this very road acrofs the Pennine Alps 
to Italy, even three hundred years after Hannibal, 
Hill charadlerized by one of the antients for " a path- 
way ftrait and difficult i” fb we find it equally re- 
ported by a modern, to be at prefent a line of 
pathways, rapid in their defeent and fatiguing to 
« the traveller The road was thus leaning down- 
wards to the' Carthaginians almoft all the march, in 
a headlong kind of delcent towards Italy “• This 
rendered it flippery to the foot of the men, to the 

k Marcellinu* xv. lo. p- loS. “Eft— e Galliis venientibus 
" pronS humilitate devexnm, pendentium faxorum altrinfacus 
*• vifu terfibile.” 

1 BrevaTa Second Travels i. *90. * Mafon 64. 

n Applaa's Illyr. p. 1*03, Latin tratiflation, the Greek origi- 
nal being loft, “ arfta femica, ac difficilis;” Boarrit ili. » 6 f. 

“ La route fe convertit en fenders rapides ct fatig/ins.’’ 

" Pol/bias iii. 54. Ou^ntj KtOaSariiK } LWy 

xs. 35. *' Omnis^ferme via— pneceps— erat. 

1 a 


hoof 
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hoof of the cattlcj and to the 'wheel of the cars r. Jc 
was alfo narrow in itfelf, and bounded by a precipice 
at one fide ‘i. To crown all, the plane of it was co- 
vered with a coat of fnow, too thick not to conceal 
to the eye the immediate track in the middle of the 
road, and too thin to reduce this for the foot into an 
even level with the fides. The cattle and the men, 
therefore, could not fee where they might tread with 
lecurity. I'hey frequently miffed the track, and tlien 
could not fave themfclves from tripping againfi; the 
fides. A very flight trip threw them off from their 
balance, at once j they tumbled down the precipices i 
and they rolled one upon another to the bottom 

p Livyxxi. 3 5, "Cmnis — ferine via— lubrica crat.” 

q Polybius iii. 54-. Srevrij; Livyxxi. 35. “ Angufta and 
Polybius ifi. 54*- Kfvifxirvp, 

Polybius iii. 54. i-riCee. 

TTctF TO ^spivecroj/ T»jf o^t/9 Xdcr a-^xXtp^ nc^x tup 

Livy xxi. 35* “ Neque fulUnere fe a lapfu pofTcnt, ncc qui pau- 
‘Mulum ticubofient h»rere velligio fuoj aliique fuper 

alios, etyumenta et homines, occidcrcnt.” 

“ The way was not only very deep and narrow/^ the dcfceni 
was not only narrow and headlong, but fo entirely covered 
** Mo by the fnow, that the feet kftg*w not where to tread with 
fafety.*’ This b the Latin tranilation, a little varied & “ non 
” dfgnofceme miliic propter nivem, ubi pedetn poncrct.” It, 
and its t^ahnation the Englllh, are very wordy. The fair veriion 
is only thisi ** the fnow concealing the path froin every one." 
This is fell enough for the meaning^ and exa^Uy refponfive 
to Polybiuses langinge. ** And as often . as they turned afidc 
■* from.tbe proper track/’ as often as they milTed the track, 
JhtmbUd^ ** they were indaiiily carried down fime precipice’’ 
(i. 36a), 


All 
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All fcrves to Ihow, that Hannibal's road even down 
die Alps, was not what General Melvil has confider- 
cd it to be throughout i the moft primitive of all 
roads, the mere trough or channel of a river.. A river 
indeed delcends^along the Jouthern fide of the Alps, 
as well as the northern; and originates equally from 
the top of Great St. Bernard. In that way had na- 
ture formed an avenue for man, up the Alps on both 
fides. But, as we have fuppofed that avenue to have 
been afterwards improved on the northern iide, by 
being transferred from the bed to the bank ; fo we 
may now behold it adtually improved and transferred, 
on both. We have already feen it , at the very en- 
trance into the Alps ; when the loaded cars and tlie 
burdened horfes were thrown down the precipice of 
the road, and the road confequently ran as it runs at 
prefcnt, up an acclivity of the mountain, along the 
fide of a precipice, and with the Drance foaming at 
the foot of it. We may now fee it equally here, 
■when cattle and men tumbled down the precipice of 
the road again, and rolled one upon another to the 
bottom. Thus transferred, we behold aUb the na- 
ture of the whole road very diftindly. It was not, 
as all oar roads over mountains ufed to be, carried 
on in a funken channel of earth and rock, dircAly or 
almoft direftly up and down the face of the moun- 
tain. No ! It was more in the form of our modern 
roads, that are tr^ned in traverfes along the fide of 


• Vol. i. cliap. iv. Sfft. 8, 

Id 


a hill. 
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a hill, guarded by the rife of the ground upon one 
hand, and having the fell of a precipice on the other; 
the great fteepnels of the hill fuggefting and com- 
pelling this anticipation of modern art. Such is this 
very road of defcent, at the prefent tfeyj being ge- 
nerally drawn down the hills, in what appears to be 
a range of terraces with fteep tides, to the eye be- 
lOw'. It was merely a pathway along tlie tidet)f the 
mountain, a lharply inclining plane of rock, flippery 
in itfclfj but worne and hollow in the middle, and 
rifing roundingly at the tides. The narrownefs of 
the whole atibrded little chance of recovery, to the 
mif-treading feet; and the frightful precipice was 
always ready at the edge, to receive the falling bodies 
into the gulph of deftruition there. the roads 
over the Alps, fays Strabo, were even in time like 
this; as it was not poflible” for Auguftus himfclf 
** everywhere to force nature, by breaking through 
“ huge rocks and down y aft precipices, fome over- 
** haring the road, others felling down from it, fo 
** that, even on a flight ftep out of the track, the 
danger was unavoidable, the fell being into bot- 
f* tomlefe hollowsj and fo narrow is the way in fome 
part of it, as fo give a j^ddinels m thofe who walk 
** on foot aloi^ ft, both to men and to beafts, if un- 
** ufcd So much intwe fortiudable does the 

road 

' - . < Boutrh iU. 159. ** La route yoi terraces ef- 

. . > Straltoiv. 311. Ottyof Aitjaiar ^ueiu Sta, 

, mt t(eatntn. tot Vtii tht. tot S’ 
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road appear in this artificial fiaxe of i^ dian in its pri> 
^ mitive and original condition of the troagh ofa river ! 
It appears indeed front this delineation lb truly fi>r- 
midable, as aimoft to turn the head of the reader 
while he contemplates it. What then muft it have 
been in the reality ? Yet the army bore it alh with 
a patient perieverance. They, had leen fuch roads 
before, and had therefore encountered liich dangers 
already 


—m. — 

They thus proceeded down the Alp?> till they 
reached once more the regions of vegetation* The 


>tat uixfer BK^ot(nv§ upon; ror }r»v^t*oy| si? (poffetyyoti 

aQvffaHq T*j cvloq’ eJm ijn aJltf 9) Q^fp fc»r* t^tyyof 

K6&» avlot; xpet vwo^vytvtq, rmq 

^ Polybius ill. 54. Ow aydoc. rat/hiv /xir fTri^spw Task TatXa*- 
WAtpiUPp ctif cryrw&cif o»lc; tou/Iok xeexotf^ ** Yct thc ibldier.?^ 

to whom fuch accidents vrcrc now become familiar, Aiftaincd 
all thisf^i^fy with zrian^s;w^ firmnefe” (i- 361). He, who 
generally is beJo'-w his author in vivacity, is aho*v& laitn here. 

We have this pi6iure of a ^-tjoinier journey, even in moremoJetn 
times- SchnafFiburgcnjlfi,'Ti-HCommcmorafts quancolaboreHen- 
[thc Empjyor of GermanyJ Alpc# hyeme fuperafl’e 
[dicitur],” when he went over this very hill of Great St. Ber- 
nard (Simler ijx) j “ feribit Rcgjnaoif et muliercs ex cjus gy- 
f* nccxo^jlpoum eoriis impojiuu fiiigcp quts itmeru duces deorfam irahe- 
baHt\ equos per mssebiuas fummi^os^ aor epHigatis ped^bus 

troBoSp ex qaibas muhi inortui aut debilitati jitu'UriDr’ (Sim- 
ler 483). The hiftorian th^a takes advantage of Ws reader’s ig- 
norance, to fable about thc Alps, But bis injudicioufncfs defcau 
his fallhood, and giveathe reader his fair revenge upon the au- 
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cold air of the iuminlt gently fbftening towards 
warmth, as the road receded from the frozen pikes of 
Inow there ; plants beg^an to peep out>of the ground, 
bulhes to Ihoot from the clefrs pf the rocks, and trees 
to raife their heads uppn the hills. Nature thus be- 
gan to throw off her frern, rugged looks of barren 
rock, and to cover her fayage nakednefs with a thin, 
fcMity robe of verdure. From the bleak fummit of 
the mountain to the warmer reign of vegetation, is 
reckoned by fome to be a journey of two hours op 
^her fide of the mountains*. It is in fkdt a journey 
of two on the /outberu Hdct but of three on the norr. 
them j or, to ufc a more popular ftandard of menlii- 
radon, tjie dilbance is miles on thatj and nine on 
this. Upon the road of afcent, the vegjetation dies 
away about St. Peter’s i and, on the road of defeenr, 
revives abopt Saint- Ramv again’’, So much live- 
lier is the influence of the fun upon an oppofing ob^ 
je<ft, than upon a declining one ! The road of de- 
fceht urns nearly two miles and a half to Vacherie, 
all the way keeping at the fijot of great rocks. The 
air is very cold aloi^ it^ and the fnow lay unmelted 
at Vacherie in 1774 as late as the 21ft of July. But 
a ll^t and faint fort of yegetarion commences there, 

** iii- cravcJj this, road uf the hills to Qreat S^. 

Arrives ^ St. Renijr,” hie ftjrs* nous ootis trou* 
vhmcstlias les iaavageriT^Bientdt--R voyions plus 

5* de bojs.^^ In iii« be fays of St. Petcr’s^'thnsj ** cc fut la 
noi^s vimes lcsi)i:^nicre» foretj." , ^ ^ 

.as 
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as there we 1(% what we look for in vain upon Sc, 
Bernard, Ibme paibires, ibnie cattle grazing upon 
them, and fonte huts for their tenders ; while we lee 
no huts at all on the north, before we have delccnd- 
ed about lix miles. Thqle huts, cattle, and palharcs 
bt:long to a holpical at St. Remv, about three miles 
and a half below, and the firft village on the road at 
prefent. . But before the road reaches it, on ^ high 
mountain upon the northern fide of it, we foe the 
gradual tranfition of Alpine vegetation into the pro- 
dudtion of trees. We firft behold fome paftures 
all naked of trees. We next come to trees fcattered, 
fmall, and knotted. Nature ftill improves as the 
ground defoends ; the power of produdtion ftrength- 
ens i and, juft before we reach Sc. Remy, we enter a 
large wood of larches, good and ferfeSl in their formst 
pnfwering another wood of larches about three miles 
Jower on the north. Hannibal therefore, whom we 
lhall ^d to have aftually come to a woodt muft 
have now marched beyond the line of beginning ve- 
getation, muft haye now reached the fccnes of vege- 
tation perfedted, and have been in the very vicinity 
of St. Remy. On the rurthfm fide of the wood, 
fhe mounuin is conftantly white all over from the 
great balls of fnow, that fall there in winter, and fall 
ftill inore in fpring. Thefe render the road very 
dangerous, at foch foafons} and no part of the Alps 
is more expofed chan this, to the fall of (hows and to 
the rage of winds. St. Remy indeed would be 
overwhelmed and buric|i by the fiiows, if it was not 

guarded 
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guarded by rfiat Alpine barrier of lecurity, whidi 
expcrienee alone could have proved to be a fecurity, 
the wood hanging immediately over it. The inha- 
bitants of St. Remy, for that realbn, preforvc their 
wood with all the care, with which the Dutch pre- 
lerve their dykes j as their only mound, againft the 
ocean of Ihonrs from above. Thefe Ihows continue 
upon the ground, at this part of the defcent, during 
the whole fummer. MannibaJ therefore, who had 
^hows to encounter even thou^ he had reached the 
regjdn of trees, muft have bed) in the immediate de- 
foent to Sti Remy, when he engaged with both 

At dris point of the defcent then, the Carthagi- 
nians met with a very Angular incident, that damped 
all their fpirits effeftually. It was now about noon 
probably, when the cavalry foddenly made a grand 
halt in the leading part of the van. This of courfo 
was foon communicated backward, in a kind of elecr 

^ and ^703 Bbtifrjt iii. 

7.67^.^- .1^?- Sajufifire affert^ tjw road betvvij^ Sk, fter- 

nard and $t. Rcmy, to be leagues in kngc^ j and cbe roa4 
from St^ Bernard and St.^ Peter’s on the other fide, which be 
ilate&in irn. 270 to«be inug hours and a bmhfi that Un mHey at the 
rai c of /oun to an. as inr sketch 8%, or n*ne ihrec, as in, the 
textoPpa^e immediately pr^^iogy M. ^^oqrfit accordingly fet* 
^les at ^iil. ^804 Ad thdre/ore in tratfelJing 
langu^^^wbateve^i 4 ia.ant^dr lifayTar* meins not fiur 

. inile$, bat thtr^ei It \s tbe fai^e as a Ieiii|t|e» ' Abd It is of eon lie- 
^[juccee CO a{l traver&rs of whether Ihrai^fers in. reajiey 

dr by reading, to hnow the fsaantuy qf ground me^nt by this 
Very comis^ r^ile ofmenfuradoii^apod fhe.contlneiit. 
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trical Ihock, through the elephants and diroogh tho 
baggage, to Hannibal at the head of the main body. 
Hannibal therefore fcnt a meflenger forward, to 
enquire into the meaning, of k. Intelligence was 
brought him back, that the horfc had come to a fafi 
which voai id>folutely ia^a^icabU. He inftantly pufhed 
by the fidcs of the baggage, the elephants, arid the 
cavalry; advancing to the head of the whole army, 
in order to view the ground'*. These indeed a 
wonderful fight prefcntcd itielf to his eyes. The 
plane of the road was funk fo perpendicularly and lb 
deeply, that one of the light infantry, by carefoHy 
trying the defeent, and holding with his hands the 
bufiies and roots at the fide, could hardly have let 
himlelf down into the h<dlow *, 

i ' 

This obftruaion therefore Vas not any thing 
fimilar to that, which k has been confidcred by Ge- 
neral Melville to be. It was not " fffirh a narrow 
** path on the fteep fide of a loole and rocky hiU, as 
« is liable to be walhcd away by falling rains or 
f‘ melting fnows, or even to be beat down by balls of 
:f‘ fiiow'^.” Hannibal has had no rains falling and' 


^ Livy xxi. “Ibi qonm— eqnitcs eonftiiiflent, miranti 
f* qott re* nioraretur aginen, nunciatur ruyem invian 

" effe ; djgrefla* ^rinde ipft, ad locum vifendum.” 

* Livy «i. ^6* “ i?greexpeditoi miles, tentabundus, ma- 
" nibufque retinena virgulta sq ftir^ circa emincmes, demit- 
** tcre po&t." 

^ Sec Vol. i. Chap, if, Seft. i. 


AO 
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fncnrs im’eltingi to wajh awa} his road. 

The fnow aftually lay on the ground here, at this 
moment j unmelted equally by the rains or by the 
fun. Nor had any balls of fiiow ^len upon the road, 
ias this was neither 'buried in fnow nor demolifhed by 
it. Even if they had fallen, even if melting fnows 
and defccnding rains had combined their powers with 
diemi neither, any nor all could have affefled the 
, road in the very extraordinary manner, in which it 
was aff^fted. Th? hollow way was all one bed 
OF ROCK. The bottom and the ftdcs were rock^ with 
foots and bufhes hanging over the rock at the lides. 
Thus, as Livy tells us, “ the Carthaginians came to 
** a much narrower rock, having Tides of stone fo 
“ perpendicular, that” &c.p. The whole courfe of 
the hiftory, indeed, demonftrates the road to have 
been all a ftrong roftc. We are therefore deluding 
bur credulity grofsly, by letting durfelves in full op- 
pbfition to the narrative, and reducing tliis obftruc- 
tioh into the mere fliding of a road of earth doWn the 
fide of a rocky hUl’’, The faft was infinitely more 

important, 

t Livy xxj. 3S. Venfom deinde ad mult& B|igufiiorein ru- 
“ pem, atqoe ita reCiis laxtf, ui.” &c- 

'*■ Siml«r, who' was the firft (I believe} that fiiggeiled this idea, 
in p. ai alias advanced anodier foppolhion along with this, and' 
equally abfqrd. " Accidlt antem fxpe memtanis itinerlbus,” 
he Taya, ubi propter prsccipiteOi dcrilvitatem fc^a defeendere 
** non licet, tit visa adinodom angufise inontinin lateribus quafi 
‘ '**Jiicifie font t ^uodB pars Jiiftrhr immiit lab'atur, via ptsecludi' 
** tur } vel fi pttrt so iter *jf in jam prop-. 
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important, and a very aftonifhing on^ indeed. At 
this point, the road had been fteep and headlong be- 
fore'; but had recently been made much more fo, 
than ever. Througlt the whole range of the prcci- 
picious part of the road, which .was near a thoufand 
feet in length, it had been actually funk into a nar- 
row gulph of rock' ! The very end, at which it 
had broke off from the road preceding, was left with 
fuch a deep and perpendicular face of folid ftone; 
that (as I have previpgfly obferved) even one of 
Hannibal’s light infantry could with difficulty have 
defeended it, holding by the bulhes and roots at the 
fide. All this gives luch a clear and ftrong view of 
this memorable interruption, as Ihows nothing but 
an earthquake could have produced it. An earth- 
quake had broke down the fteep defeenr, into a deep 


“ ter pfs^cipitiam nullus cll locus itlneri, nifi nnvum quoddam 
iicr in montem excidatur. Ac ex Polybio -vulitur talc quid acci- 
dije Hannibali.'^ Both thefe luppnruion<; arcdircdlly contrary 
to the narration. 7'he road had not flided dov^^n into the valley, 
the hill had not Hided down upon the road ^ for tii£ road lay all 
beHjfc the eyes of the army, conjilling of folid rock. 

* Polybius iii. 5^. Tij? ksh re jxtv ncr ; ; the 

ground, which was before extremely fiepp and broken'^ (i- 3*^2), 
language too indeHnice and difFufe, for what fays only that the 
ground was preriovkiiy abruptly Livy xxi. 36. ‘'Natura locus jam 
** antf praeceps.” 

^ Polybius iii. 54. Til* oi ; 

” h^d ajia/n very lately /alien a^ay" (i, 361), worlds that convey 
no ideas at all, and ought to have been ** had then and lately be- 
eome even more abrupt and this was, wk rp*« nijuraha yt::, 
Livy xxi. 36. Recenti lapfu terrx, to pedum mille admoduin 
*• alricudinem abruptuacrat/* 

chafm^ 
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chaftn. An earthquake had broke it down, with 
fuch a ^^fidence in the plane of the foad itfelf j as 
left the lirecedhig parts of if to terminate all at once,- 
in an^ven wall of ftone, that was fix or feven feet 
in pespcndicular hei^t, ^nd therefore could not, 
be defcended without difficulty, even by a man on 
foot'. 


We Can eafily fu|^fe, that eartlRjUakcs are not 
tincomtnon in this mountainous region of the Alps ; 
as the cavides of mounuins are the natural fphere of 
dperadons, to.fubterraneous winds. Accordingly in 
the road to mount Cenis from the wefl^ as one of our 
traveUers particularly obfervesj " fome of the moun- 
** tains” -near Michael " are cleft and torn afun- 
* der, as if by earthquakes i a dreadful darkne'fs con- 

^ t Jufike ;and gratitude require me to obferve hei^ in order tor 
tiTcrt the violated credit of an author, who ia uncommonly ufeful 
in this period of the hiftoryi that the editors or the mauuferipts 
6 f Livy have ceruinly adopted a language in one point, impro- 
per for the idea or the fa£l, and codtraiy to the original language 
of Livy. They make the chaj[iii a thoufand feet Jetp, when Poly- 
bius makes it three half-ftadia (not, as Caiaiibon renders the paf- 
£ige, in pedesferfc centum honaginta^'* but, as Pliny ii, ij dcci- 
iively fliQWs ^37 jTiheO keeping very naturally 

to round numbers. JBut that it was fo many feet is tt^hially 
denied by Livy lumfelf; when he fays oiie of the light infantry 
could have defcended into i^perpendkular as the rock was, if he 
beU by ihe roots ^d bufliea at, the fide; general Coin- 

^dence ofthe two xneafat^ in Livy aOd Poly^iu^^ concurs with 
thepiiaifiioiLof the X 4 x/> fo Ihpw us plaip^ Livy^a 

ai^nukripts or .editors have injured b» text violently, .and that 
^pikir ibould be. replaced by; again. 

J cealing 
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" cealii^ the inmofi; recefies of thele caverns*".” We 
have even an eardu^uakc, very fimilar to that at St. 
Remy in its circumilanceS} and happening in the 
neighbouring -pa^&ge of the Simplon. At Brigue 
there} fo late as the year of the Lilbon earthquake* 
and on the 9th of December* an earthquake took 
place, the mountains ftaggerCd upon their fbun- 
“ dations, all the valley waved from fbuth to north, 
" the roofs of the houfes were lifred up, the tiles were 
“ carried into the air and dalhed againll each other, 
“ THE ROADS SUBSIDED *'.” The earthquake near 
St. Remy, however, muft have Ivappened fmet Ma- 
galus and his brethren had come the fame way be- 
fore, on their journey to meet Hannibal in Gaulc. 
Magalus and they would certainly be with the moft 
advanced part of the army, as guides to them and the 
whole. Yet they and he marq^ed up to this breach 
in nature, looked down into it with amazement, and 
flood ftill under an utter Inability to go on. ** The 
“ horfe halted,” fays Liv)', " as if they were at the 
" final ^rmination of the road*;” and " fent word 
" to Hannibal, th^t die rock was no longer pafT- 
** able P,” This fhows the aflonifhment of the guides 

» Mrs. Miller i* 54. * 

" BoiiTriif i. 2t7. ** L*i>n vit les montagnes vaciller fur Icura 

fondemens^ ti toutc la vallilfere mouvdir du midiaa nordVles tons 
dninHtbm fttrettt irtilevea, lea WMkrf>orttf«s <krt» r^ka’eittiN^ife- 
rent, lea crhemln^es s'abattrrenf.” 

« tivy njtL 36. " Quumt vclut td fincm viie, equitts 
"tiflent?* 

f «j. NancUtur rupem elTc invum/* 

anJ 
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tod cavalry, at the fight of the formidable gulph; 
The road had thereforc^been r«luced to its prelent 
ftate of impraaicabSitty, by fome awfiil convulfion of 
nature; &icc thd guides were here/ Accordingly 
Polybius unites with Livy and this reafoning, by 
faying cxprefsly that the chafm had been recently 
formed 

On meeting this unexpefted ^ formidable bar- 
rier to their career of march, the Ipirits of the army 
inftantly felL They were, in their otvn imagina- 
tions, upon a new courfe of military experiments. 
They had not th; experience of others, to confirm 
them ; they had only their own fund of courage, to 
fiippoft them. The Gauls of France indeed had 
repeatedly marched acrofs thefe mountMns, and in 
die very direftion which they themfelves were noW 
purfuing. Even Hannibal, at his paf%c acrofs the 
Rhone, had aftually appealed to thofe marches, as 
tocoura^g examples to them. Yet thefe incidents 
were not familiarized to their mindsi^by frequent re- . 
CBrrence^eo them in. reading or in cohverfing about 
ifeeiti. ;,They had heard of them, and were encou- 
raged i but forgot them, in the fiift moments of dif- 
tfefe. When the mind takes a fifm hold upon paift 
events, and, by i happy kind of chemi^ m the 

Ima^aon, tranfmutes them int^prefent incideiw, 

■ 54- ViftfftStfi f Livyxxi.jS. 

l»pru terrsc.” ' 

then 
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then the energy of their influence is great. Yet this 
is feldotn the cafe even with feHolars, even with thofe 
who fecm to be happily fequcftered from the com- 
mon occupations of life, in order to attend to the 
operations of man in pad ages. Little therefore can 
it be expected to be lb, with the great multitude of 
mankind in general, with that u.n* lettered and un- 
thinking mafs of men in particular, which forms the 
common foldiery of all armies. With fuch men, a 
pad incident will carry Imall weight in oppofition to 
prefent experience. The Carthaginians indeed had 
been alfo encouraged, by the light of the embada- 
dours from Italy before them, by their promifes of 
fuccour there, and by their alTurances of iafely con- 
ducing them thither. But they were equally dif- 
couraged now, when they found thofe alTurances ter- 
minate in this impaflable gulph, and beheld the em- 
balladours thcmfelves looking with an eye of wild 
lurprife upon it. In this new world of warfare to 
them, they w'ere liable to be railed or deprclTcd by 
any fudden emergency of fortune. Their fpirics had 
been railed at Orzieres undoubtedly, with the ex- 
peCation of a fmooth and Ipcedy paliagc iiito Italy ; 
had been deprefled at Luttier, in beholding their ex - 
peCation ba^ed, on lecing therafeives obliged to re- 
gain their old road, and on finding their march over 
the mountains and by the Glaciercs, fo cold, fo per- 
plexed, lb long; had again bcen raifed oh recovering 
the road at St. Peter's, on gaining the fiimmit of St. 
Bernard, and on rtceiving the hoiTcs, the men, left 
VoL. II. K behind 
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behind at St. Branchierj but had again been de- 
prelled by the fall of'fnow, had again been railed by 
•the addrels of HannibaU and were now deprelled 
greatly again. This tilTue of adventures operated 
upon their minds, juft as the variations of our at- 
mofphere operate upon the weather-glals ; and pro- 
duced a quick alternacy of clouds and funfliine, in 
their Ihifting Ipirits. But their minds now fetded 
down into an univerlal deljjondency, at the light or 
at the hearing of this tremendous chafm ^ 

Yet Hannibal, however ftarded at the light, was 
not confounded by it. He was ftill mailer of him- 
lelli under the prelTure of this extraordinary clillrels. 
He could look at the breach without terrour,aand 
examine the ground at the lides without perturba- 
tion. Amidft all the clamours of delpondency and 
defpair, fo natural to the common Ipirits of an .army, 
■with fuch a fpedlacle before diem i he could calmly 
meditate how he Ihould furmount an obftrudlion, 
which was feemingly thrown in his way by the hand 
of Providence itfclf. He inftantly faw, as he thought, 
that he could carry his army along the unrracked 
and falling ground upon one lide, and fo bring it by 
a long circuit back into the road below. The road 
was then lined, as it is at this day, by the rile of the 
mountain on his left^ and by the fall of the mountain 


* Polybiai iii. 54. xathalfitVfiiai ^ihCd 
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on his right. The road itfelf is formed in the rock, 
of the mountain, is therefore narrow, but goes ob- 
liquely down the fomewhat rapid dcfcent of the 
mountain, and ends in an opening very ftrait upon St. 
Remy*. Hannibal accordingly ordered his army, to 
wheel round a little on the right, to dcfccnd the fall- 
ing fide of the mountain in a general line with the 
road, and to regain the road below the chafm'. 


Hannibal was fanguine, as to the fuccels of this 
movement". But there was a much greater diffi- 
culty in the execution, than he had apprehended. 
Vigourous minds conceive a bold projeA, at a glance 
of thought j but nature does not bend to the vigour 
of IPtojetSlion. The rapid eye darts acrofs a diftant 
view, at once ; but the foot, that is to walk over it 
afterwards, finds many a valley to be painfully croffed 
gS^many a hill to be painfully afoended, which were 
undifiinguifhed in the general viewj and flops fhort 
in the journey perhaps, incapable of finilhing it. At 
tliis time there lay upon the ground, the fnow that 


• Sauflure iv. aix. ** Audcla dc ce hois, la irwntaijnc Ti notre 
droiie/* as he comes up thefc Alps, ** que nous monions obliiue- 
“ ment par une pente peu rapidc” &c. •* Lc finiier quo I’on fuit, 

•• eft trace — fur unc rochc/’ P. 210. ** St, Kemy,— fituc au fond 
d'une gorge tres-etrotte, a Tcntree d'ucc forCc de mflcfes, qui 
s'elcvc au-deflu 5 de lui.” 

< Polybius ill. $4. To/Xiv try TrtfiCSii* avo-^ 

Livy XXI, 34, Per invia circa nec triu antca, quainvis 
** longo ambitu, circumduccrct agmen." 

» Li^7 xxi. 36. Haud dubia res vifa." 
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had lately fallen. This had accumulated here upon 
the mountain, under the protedlion of the wood on 
the Ibuth, to a greater depth than had been found 
before, yet not to a depth veiy great *. Over this the 
cavalry and elephants began to march, the men of 
both having previoufly difmourited. The fhow was 
foft enough to take the impreffion of their feet, and 
deep enough to give a fteadinefs to their footing. 
They therefore moved upon it witli eafe Even 
the provifion-cars began to enter on it y. But, under 
this coat of new fnow, lay another of old, collefted 
there during the 1#|H: winter j fecured from the beams 
of the lun and the warmth of the air during fummer, 
by the abovementioned proteftion of the wood i and 
now continuing covered over with one firm criit of 
ice, from the frofts of winter The men, the ele- 
phants, 

^ Livy xxi. 36. ** Quum [nix] — 1 1 nova modicac akitudinis 

** cITct,” and ** ncc prsealcae nivi.’* 

* Polybius iii. 55, Af\\ [j/iow?] ra^ '.v^tv 

rAitZKOwlotf tttai trvviCatys, kai to 9tiraXr,v 

ha TO GaQoi ■xi**'- Livy xxi. 36. “ Molli ncc prxaltz 

nivi facile pedes ingredientium infiftcbant/' and “ hominm ju- 
" mencoruinque." 
y Polybius iii. 55. Ta victl^vyxa. 

» Polybius Iii. 55. 

XVMW lie TS vrpoltfop J and this he calls Livy 

«i. 36. “ Veterem niveminta^ain,” and “ nudam infra gla- 
ciem. In the war of 1734 •• le Comte de Lautrec rencon- 
“tra [les embarras] dans le mois de Juin, aux Granges-aux- 
« Buipms, pres du Col de Vars,” on the Cottian Alps. On y 
diftinguoit tres-clairemcnrccs neiges anciennes, qui s'accumu- 
lent tous les ans, fans qu’on ^oncoive encorci commentv/^j »e 
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phants, and the horfes, however, had already reduced 
the upper coat of fnow by their trampling, into a 
mere mals of fluid filth. Then the cars and their 
drivers, advancing before the burden-horfes, began 
to move along this . track of liquid fnow, and upon 
that cruft of frozen fnow below it*. But the feet of 
the drivers were not able to make.ati impreflion 
upon the cruft, and fo take a firm footing on it. 
The ice therefore was as flippery, as thq ground was 
fteep. Both their feet Aided away at onCe, and they 
foil to the ground They then encountered a fate 
ftill worfo. As they endeavoured to raife tliemfelves 
by the aid of their hands or knees, their kneea or 
their hands failed them, and they fell again. There 
were no roots or bufhes, of which they could lay 
hold with their fingers, or againft which they could 
fct their feet. No plant could poflibly live, upon 
liich a twelvemonth’s bed of frozen Ihow. They 
therefore wallowed in the melted mais, and rolled 


*' bauffint m nt baijfeut, ct paroifTent toujoura lea memea, dans 
** comme Us pierres, cC d'usu couUar bltsu, qui lea diiTerencie de la 
» nouvelle, qui iie ibnd tout-a-fait quc fur la fin de I'ete" (St. 
Simon p. xxiv). 

* Polybius iii. 55. . Os'eli it rxiUrt SVanrAo-a.l*?, em Tr,» taroxttlj 
xtti avnrit*vtat tmSaitr, Livy xxi. j6. “ Ut veto tot hotninum 
juonentorumque incelTu dilapfa eil [nix novaj, per nudam in* 
“ fra glacicm, fluentemque tabcin liquefccntis nivia, ingredie* 
“ bantur.” 

^ Polybius iii. 55. Ou« tit SttKa-dlon, oXX' tvXtot a/A* 

fclift! oftx rot; mm. Livy xxi. 36. " Uc a lubrict glacie, non 
f' recipiente vcltigium, «t in prono citiCis pedc ft fallente.” 
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along tlic fmooth ice of the declivity'. But the 
cattle in the cars fufFcred ttill more. Their greater 
bulk, and their iron Ihoes, enabled them to take a 
firm footing upon the cruft of ice beneath. Yet, 
even then, they fotnetimes fellj as their Ihoes proved 
not ftiarp enough in the points^ or as the ice hap- 
pened to be hafxlcr in its furfoce. At times alfo their 
hoo& funk fo- deep into it, where the ice was thinner 
or the Ihoeg lharper; that they could not draw them 
out again, for the next ftep. They therefore fell in 
their cfibtts for progreffion, with their loaded cars 
refting upon their backs. They then, in die fame 
efforts, attempted to rife with them. They ftrained 
violently, to extricate their entangled feet. They 
thus broke quite through the Ihell of ice } and num- 
bers remained as faftened by a fedock, in the hard, 
deep, congealed fnow beneatli 

IV. Seein© 

^ Polybius iii. 55* to o* 

0* #***' « Jfwafvos rr,t> KO^lu^iOkO. vKZHOTrluv, o'ttcIs, 

5*i:r0Fl£c* n Tot? ysn^cto’iw n ras? 7rpo^i{fp£»d'flf:rfia* wpo? Tr,if 

To^e »f«* jAat?Aoif i9rMr^.i«v a/M,a Tracri tsij 

yx%((^spafv ta’p Livy JFxi* 'i6. “ Scu manibus in aiTur- 

gendo feu genu fc adjuvifl'enr, ipfis adminiculis pralapfis, itc- 
rum comiilTcnt; nec IHrpes circa radicefve, ad quas pede aut 
menu quifquam etilti poiTct^ er»nt; ica in levi cantuui glacie 
“ cabidaque nive volutabantur/'* 

^ Polybius iii. 55- T» «' ola »g£rw, mr Kuisj 

yicvac. y.ata rr,F f^yt /Asia rt/f fa/Ztis, cioa 

tfio- Ti T« Siu ra Tijf hcrr^^ 

But Livy relates this incident in a manner, at once more 
circumdancial and more jadictous. He lays in xxi. 36. Ju- 
•' iiitnia/rtv^^/ff," cut intv, but not i* the ice \ a fenfe very 
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Seeinc this, Hannibal remanded his cars and re- 
called his van. There was no poQibility, he law, 
of avoiding die gulph before him by Ikirting along 

the 

different from, and more juft than, that of Aixen-hf in Polybtu!', 
ivhich ngnifies them to cat through the ice $ ** ioterdaxn etiaiin* 
turn iniimam ingredientia nivem,** not breaking through to ic 
entirely, but coming upon it, as appears from the feque) ^ ec 
prolapfa,'* a circumAance not accounted for by Polybius { 
ja£iandia graVius in eontlncndo ungulis, penitus perfrioge*^ 
bant,'* which are the terms anfwering to Polybius's 
Ttt¥ tie^bj >ia]u ^ictvctrAonp, but giving an additional luArc 
to them, as they aflign a caufe to the cffe£l j ** utpleraque, velut 
pedica capta, hxrcrcnt in duraU et alte concreU glacie.'* 
Thefc two parallel paflages ferve flrongly to enforce the general 
triKh, that a juft hiftory of Hannibal's operations is to be derived 
from the addition of Livy to Polybius, and Chat Polybius’s ac- 
count would be very defc^live without the fupplemcntal circuin- 
ftances of Livy. 

“ At laft they came to a place, which neither the elephants, 
nor the hearts of burthen,” the draught-catllc, tsk tirofyy»#»y, 

” could in any manner pafs [for its narrownefs]. For the ground 
«« -»had*^very lately — tbi road Jo narrow y that it was (futte irn- 
“ praauahlr. At this fight, the troops again were feiiTcd with 
“ confternation, and even began to lofc all the hopes of lafety 
literally, began again to be di(piritcd and confounded. “ An- 
“ nibal at fifft endeavoured to avoid this route, by changing the 
“ direftion of his march, and making a circuit round ilf' lue- 
fally and much more briefly, Hannibal^ projcdled at firft to gci 
round the defile. ** But he foon was forced to defift from that 
« defign. For the way on every fife was utterly infupa ahU 
« [from the fnow that had fallen] \ through an accident ol a 
** fingular kind, which is peculiar to the Alps. The fnew's of 
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the fide of it. Yet it was now too late to try any 
other expedient. The ftiort afternoon of a day in 
the end of Oftober, would be nearly all confumed in 

thefe 

the former yean having remained unmelted upon the moun- 
** uins» were now covered over by thofe which had fallen m the 
** prefitU fwinteri'' though we ha%*e been told only juft before, 
that it was but near the time of winter when the fnows fell, and 
though the original /peaks merely of the prefent year, ** The 
** latter being foft [becaufc they were new], and of no great 
depth, gave an eafy admiftion to the feet. But when thefe were 
•• trodden through, and the folMersi" the men^ the drivers of the 
baggagc-cars, and the leaders of the elephants, as well as tho 
troopers, began to touch the fnows that lay beneath, which 
were now become fo firm, , that they would yield to no im- 
'* preflion, their feet both/' that is, both their feet, fell at once 
•• from under them," literally, they failed and Aided away with 
both their feet together $ ** as if th^y had been walking upon the 
edge of fomc high and flippery precipice- And this mifchance 
drew after it a ftill worfc accident- For when they ftruggled 
** with their hands and knees to recover themfelves from their 
fall,” literally, yvhen after their fall they wifhed to prop them- 
felves on their hands and knees for rifing, “ as the ground was 
everywhere extremely ftcep, they were then Aire to Aide away 
** with greater violence and rapidity than before 5 carrying like^ 
wife wiib them whatever they bad grafped for their fupport^ ^ 
words pretending to tranflaic vraerh to*? EPEISMASIN, but 
jnif-undcrftanding them, and turning the very hands and knees, 
on which the fjllcn wifhed to prop themfelves up for riAng, 
IIPOEEHEPEIEAEOAI, into fomething Wc know not what, which 
they had grafped for their fupport, and now carried with them 
on their fecond fall. ** The beafts alfo that ivere loaded with 
** the baggage,” the cattle that drew the cars, rat wo^vyiae^ 
having by their endeavours to rife again [when they had fall- 
en], broken the of the lower fnow, remained chfely 

** wedged in the pits which they had made; and by the weight of 
** the burthens under which they lay, as well as from the unyield- 
** ittgfirmnrfs of the fnows around them, Vfttz fixed immovcably in 

the 
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thefc operations. The horles in the cars were there- 
fore un-harneffed, extricated, and brought back with 
their cars. The elepliants, and tlieir drivers on foot, 

the 

place"* (i. 362—363). This is a mlf-conllruflion of Poly- 
bius's text, which I mud notice in vindication of my own. When 
the draught-horfes had cut into the lower fnow, they remained 
with their loads/' fays the text literally tranflated^ '^ as if they 
were frojied in,"* oiop xalattretFfiy^at, “ becaufe both of the depth 
and of the ice,"' ** of the previous fnow.” But how dif- 

ferent is this verfion, from Mr. Hampton's! He has particularly 
coniidered with Cafaubon the Latin tran{lator» that the depth of 
the fnonju means the nvei^ht of the loads, Cafaubon renders the 
palTagc exaflly as Mr. Hampton does, cum ipfis farcinis — har- 
rebant, et propter gravitatem fuam, et propter glaciem." Vet 
he, who confults the Greek, mud fee the midakc. The words 

Ti TO Bccfac dia to Wty^oo Ihew Bapo; and 

vrr,yyLot. by their very arrangement, to mean one and the fame ob- 
3 e£l, the fnovv. Even, if the tranflation was juft to the ideas of 
Polybius, it is fo diilimilar to him in its circumlocutions and re- 
petitions of language, that wc may fafely fay with one of Te- 
rence's Perfome Dra,natis, “ no man is fo unlike to another as man 
' is to himfelf.’' 

But let me.additionally obferve, that Silius Italicus, in his ac- 
count of this expedition, has faciiiiced hiftorical truth to poetical 
fi<flion. He cuts off the feet of the cattle with the ice* 

Diiisque prCTnlt fonipssduro veftigU curfu, 

Ungula pcrfofli’! hxfit compreflTfi ruinis : 

Ncc peftis lapfus Amplcx; aUfeitTA reiinu<iunt 
Membra gcJu, fractorque afper rigor amputat artas. 

The teftimonics of Polybius and of Livy unite to fttovv, that this 
circumftance isas falfc as it if extraordinary. Vet there is no need 
of any teftimony. He refutes himfclf fufficiently, as he makes 
numbers iff the Carthaginians to be /wallowed up in the opening /now, 
and whole troops of them to he overwhelmed at the fame time by a 
/ntn^sbalis 
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the cavalry and their difmounted troopers, trod back 
that way with pain and apprehenfion, which they had 
juft gone over before with fafety and with eafe. Han- 
nibal ordered his whole army to encamp upon the 
road, at the head of the gulph. Opprelled with the 
fatigue of their march, with fuch a chafm direftly 
acrofs their way, and with the experienced impradti- 
cability of evading it j his foidicry were now to un- 
dergo the additional difoouragement, of encamping 
among the rocks and fnows. They dug up the fnow, 
however, and removed it. The quantity, fo re- 
moved for a whole camp, was neceflarily very great. 
The toil of doing this was very confiderable, and 
made a heavy addition to all. They then pitched 
their tents upon the bared ground. They there took 
their repaft for the evening, and their repofe for the 
night *■. 

In 

Turn, qua durati concrcSto frlgofc collis 
JLubrica fruftratur canenti femita clivo, 

Ludtantem ferro glaciem premie; haurit hiatu 
Ki.^ refoluta viros, altoque a culmine prseceps 
Viventca turmaa operU delapfa ruina. 

'Tfy fuch a piWh of ronantick extravagance ; to fuch a drain of 
kicidencst chat never happened and never could happen in Han- 
nibal^s expedition ; did Silius Coat as a poet. Yet, at other times^ 
he fpcaks only in this moded manner. 

Lapfantem dubio devexa per invia niC*2 
Firmabat greiTum, atquc humentia faxa premebat s 
Non aciei hoftifve Lcnct, fed prona minaci 
Prarrupto tuibat, cc cautibua obvia tapesf 
fttaot claud, mcrreotque moras eC dura viaruxs. 

« Polybius iii. 55. Airorac tik trfotlovt^tvcg 

TjjA rzr i^r' at% ** When this attempt 

** was 
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In the night undoubtedly, after fome clofe conlul- 
tation with others and fome deep conlidcration with 
himfel^ he formed his plan. He had no odier re- 
fource left, than to make a new road. He refolved 
therefore, to make it upon the old one. The con- 
flruAion of a road entirely new at the fide of the 
otherj would be much more tedious and troublefomc 
than the re-formation of the other. He muft have 
cut down the mountain on his left, or have Doped 
away the precipice on his right. He wilely preferred 
the formation of a defeent into the old road, before 
either. Accordingly lie engaged lerioufly upon the 
work, in the morning. The foldiery began on the 
perpendicular wall of rock, which had been left at 
the head of the chafm, by the violent fiibfidcnce of 
the ground there. This they were to cut down in 
fuch a manner, as to render it dcfccndible for hi* 
horfes and his cars i and went on in the bufinefs veiy 
laborioufly 

But, 


** was thus found to be imprafticable, Annibal returned a^ain 
iu the ftarrerw road ^vhuh be bad quitted, ' words not derived 
from Polybius, derived only from the tranfuior's own idea?, and 
from a gcofs miftake io them concerning the narrative, as if Han- 
nibal and his main body had attempted tiic precipice; “and, 
“ having removed the fnow, he encamped at the entrance of it 
(i. J64). Livyxxi. 37. “ TahJem, ncquicq viam Jumentis atniie 
“ hominibus fatigatis, caftra in »ugo pofita, xgerrime ad id ipfuni 
“ loco purgato jtantiim nivis fodicnduin atquc egerendum fait. ’ 
^ Polybius ili. S5- tk sr?r. 0 i:, f.r ''fr,x»oi 

Tev He ordered the foldiers to make a 

"Jim and lewl way along the precipice itlt'.f ; and thi', at tiic 
** cxpcnce of vaft pains and labour, was at iall cdeitetJ" 

Literally 
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But, before they began to cut down 'the rocks, 
diey made ufo of an expedient, that has always at- 
trafted the attention of mankind at large, from its 
real fin^larity } and has recently engaged the ridi- 
cide of our own nation particularly, from the feefning 
extravagance of it. An incident of a bulk beyond 
the ordinary ftandard of incidents, will be furveyed 
with wonder while men are dilpoled to be forious, 
and be treated with a fneer when they grow inclined 
to be merry. Every kingdom has thus its ojcilla- 
tionsy as it were, of vivacity and gravity. The Car- 
thaginians felled a number of very large trees, that 
were growing clofe to the road, and in the wood of 
larches immediately around them. They lopped off 
the heads and the branches from them. With all, 
they raifed a vaft pile of fuel upon the rocks of the 
perpendicular wall. As foon as a ftrong wind arofe 
for kindling the pile, which at this ftormy feafon of 
the year, and on this ftormy point of the Alps, could 
not be wanting for many hours together, and would 
begin to blow (I believe) immediately when the fun 
began to be j^arm ; they fet fire to it. The trees, 
being of a refinous nature, would foon flame. The 
rocks appeared glowing beneath, with the intenfe- 
nels of the heat above. They then applied vine- 


Ltt«»11y rendered, this long fentcnce ihrtnks up into a brief one, 
“letting the foldiers to work, he deftroyed the precipice' 
*' with great fatigue.'' Livy zxi. 37 . “Indc ad rupem nunien- 
“ danc, per qttam uaam via efle polerat, inilites duifli.” 
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CAR to them, to foften them for Iplitdng ; and ^al- 
Jy opened the burning rocks, with their pickaxes*. 

Nor 

s Livy xxi, 37. Quum cicdendum elTet faxurn^ arboribus 
** circa immanibus dejedlis detruncatifquc, Uniein ingcnten 
lignorum iaciunc ; eamque (quum cc vis vend, apta faciendo 
** igni, coorta cH'ct) fuccendunt, ardentiaque Taxa infufo acciu 
“ putrclaciunt j ita torridam incendio rupem ferro pandunt/* 
Silius lialicus, in deferibing this part of Jiannibal'^ expe- 
dition^ ipcaks of the ^aks and ajha which he cut down. 

NoAcrn open jungunt, ct robora fetrecoaiflis 
Approperant humeris, ec raptas coUibus ornoa. 

Jamque ubi nudarunt fylva denfi/nnu montls, 

AggeiTere trabes, rapidirqiie accenfus in erbem 
Lxcoqultiir fiacnmls fcopulus j mosr, prorutaferro^ 

Dat geniitum patiens reColuto pondere moles, 

Atque aperlt fcHis antiqui regna Latini. 

He notices not the vinegar; though he does what were not 
there, the orni and the robora. So inaccurate is he ia both 
points! AHics and o^ks arc n 9 t the general trees oi the Alps, 
Sylva: abundant larice^'" fays Simler iS, “ — * prECtcrea pinu, 
picea, abiere, aliifquc arboribus qux Alpibus frequenres 
funt.” What thefc other trees arc, he fhows in p. 321 and 
3ax. They are the “aquifolia, tilia, caprinu.s buxus, portulaca, 
taxus,” of which 4iy7, he notes, a great number is oficn carried 
even into England^ for making the bo ws ^which this nation yet ufes 
frequently (313), “ juniperus, tcrebinthos, capriheus, phylica 
f pbilyraj, apharca, nux juglans, caJtanea, ilex." The oak and 
thr aih of Silius arc not among them. Lariccm tamcn," adda 
Simler 323, “ prxicrire non poifum, Thcophrafto ct Grxeix ig- 
** notam, propriam mfiris Alpibus • Proceritate cognatas arborei 
“ aquat, ct ySr^ectiam fuperatr Hence the trees of Hannibal arc 
called immancB” by Livy 5 as, in the preceding parts of the text, 

1 have noticed rhe wood at this point to confift peculiarly of 
larches, and ihcfe larches to be pcrfccl in their forma. “ — In fc- 
“ cando ferramenta facile patitur. Vetus eft opinio, a Plinio qoo- 
queliterisprodita, earn nonarderetiec car bone m facer e^ neque alio 
** MOiio ignis 'ui confumi quam lapides ‘ — ftAfalfnm fuiftc hanc per- 
fualionenj inde confat, quod apud Vallcfianos, quibufdam in !o- 
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Nor let it be thought a circumftance phyficaily 
impoflible, for vinegar to have fiich an effbct upon a 
heated rock-ftone. In the prefent age, no doubt, we 
have carried our knowledge very far into the proper- 
ties, feparate or combined, of thole portions of mat- 
ter with which we have an immediate connedtion 
here. But infinitely more remains ftill to be known. 
It would perhaps require the duration of half a dozen 
iiich worlds as this, to difeover the properties of all 
the matter within it; and the pupil of five hundred 
ages, would ftill be learning perhaps in die fchool of 
nature. But this kind of learning, peculiarly, is 


** c\$^nonalia ligtta in ufunt/aci at^h^bentur, alicubi etram in Alpibas 
ad firrarUis fotimas Carbones ex — Pnccipua tamen laus 

eft larignarefindt'' All this refohres a difBcuhy, par- 

ticularly noticed concerning the tree in Eflays of Huiband ry 
17^*1 [by the Rev. Mr. Harce, rc£lor of Creed &c. in Cornwall^ 
and Canon of Windfor], p. 14.7 — . a work pregnant with in- 
telligence and ingenuity, yet rcconuncnded firll to my notice by 
one, who was formerly his pupil and is Hill a refpeaer of his 
memory. Lord Eliot. 

** Lapidum leu carbonum bituminoforum,” let me Juft add 
from Simler as a point very curious in itfelf, “ quos.vul- 

as our own people in the north call the 
rubble of coal flcne-coal, “ magna eft copia apud Sedunos et Si- 
“derianos; hi lapidcs toti nigri funr, cr metallorum modo « 
xnontibus effbdiuntur, deindc, aliorum lapidum modo, in calca^ 
riamfornactm compokuniur, ct fafciculis aliquai li^rum adbibitis 



I tantum ad ignis ufum, inftar carbonum reJiquorum, 

* adhibiti fucrint." Thisdifeovery of burning rabbJc-coal into 
bme, is as unknown and as Valuable, I apprehend, as my Lord 
Pundonald’s of cxtraQing tar from it. I therefore recommend 
It, to the active c.xperimenialilh oflhc pjclent times. 
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often retrograde in its movements; and the flood- 
tide of knowledge in one age, goes back in an ebb- 
tide at another. To our equal furprifc and vexation 
at times, we find the antients poflefled of degrees ox 
phyfical knowledge, with which we were moftly or 
entirely un- acquainted ourfelves. I need not appeal 
in proof of this, to that extraordinary operation or 
chemifbry, by which Mofes reduced the golden calf 
to powder, and then gave it, mingled with water, as 
a drink to the Ifraelites; an operation, the moft difii* 
9ult in all the procefles of chemiftry, and concerning 
which it is a fufficient honour for the moderns to fay, 
that they have once or twice praflifed it. I need not 
appeal to the mummies of Egj^pt, in which the art ot 
embalming bodies is fb eminently difplayed, that all 
attempts at imitation have only Ihowed, the infinite 
foperiority of the original to the copy. I need not 
appeal to the gilding upon thofe mummies, fo frefli 
in its luftre, to the ftained filk of them, fo vivid in 
its colours, after a lapfo of three thoufand years ; to 
the duftility and maUcability of glafs, difeovered 
by an artifl of Rome in the days of Tfberius, but in- 
fiantly loft by the immediate murder of the man un- 
der the orders of the Emperour, and juft now boafted 
vainly to be re-difeovered, by the wildly cxcentrick 
yet vividly vigourous genius of that Earl, who pro- 
fellt^ to teach law to my Ixjrd ChanceUor and di- 
vinity to my Lords the Bifhops, who propoles to 
fend a Ihip by the force of fteam, with all the velo- 
city of a ball from the mouth of a cannon, and who 
j p etends. 
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pretends, by the power of his fteafn-impellcd oars, 
to beat the waters of the ocean into the hardnefs of 
adamant j or to the biirning-glafles of Archimedes, 
.recorded in their effedls by credible writers, aftually 
imitated by Proclus with Archimedes’s own fuccels 
at the fiege of Conftantinoplc, yet boldly pronounced 
by fome of our befl, judges dcmonftrably impraftica- 
ble in themfclves, and lately demonflrated by fome 
faint experiments to be very practicable j the (kill of 
the moderns only going fo as to render credible 
'the praClifes of the antients**. I appeal only to a 
point, of a more familiar nature. Pliny had told us, 
that oil thrown over the furface of an agitated lea, 
would allay its fury, and ftill it into a calm; and 
that the divers of his age Ipurted oil out of their 
mouths in diving, becaule it took off from the rough- 
ness of the water, and let down the light iipon 

The afloniihins ftill of the antients in all branches of 
knowledge merely buman^ has been laid open in a work which is 
bnt lirtlc known, and yet is one of the uioft learned, original, 
and (I had almoft ftid) convincing works, in any language per- 
haps. Such is the flrangc fate of publications at times I This is 
entitled An enquiry into the origin of thedifeoveries attributed 
“ to the moderns, tranfiated fi%m the French of the Rev. Mr. Du- 
**tcns, reHer ef Eifdon^ Northumberland i with conhderabJe addi- 
ctions commutilcared by the author. London — 1769.” The 
work is fcesiingly as lingular in its hiftory, a;j it is in its nature. 
&ec p. 237 — 240, 240—241, 254—260, and The writer 

too is the author of that Itinerary in French, which is become 
the companion of all our travelling gentry, and the fourcc of half 
^heir written remarks 5 bat which I have been obliged to refute, 
ia one point above concerning the Alps. 


them. 
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them This was fuch an afcription of miraculous 
power to a fxmple liquid, however authenticated, in 
appearance by the pradlice of the divers; as pro- 
voked, I believe, the fneer of every pretender to 
philofophical realbn, who read it. Yet fa£t has very 
recently proved the doftrine to be true, and the mo- 
derns have been obliged with a blulh, even on fuch 
a petty point as this, to bow down in reverence to 
tlie fuperior knowledge of the antients 


> Pliny ii. 104. Hyeme mare calidius efle, automno falfius, 
omne oUo tranquittarii et, ob id, urinatores ore JPargere, quooiam 
fintiget naturam aj^eram^ luctmquw 
^ To the fatme principle as Pliny's 1 attribute a phenomenon 
on the i'urface of the Tea, that ftrikes diredlly upon the attention of 
every nrou furveyor, yet is pafTed over without remark by men ac- 
cuilomed to the iightt and has puzzled every critick to whom t 
have been pointing it out for years. This is the breaks of fmooth 
water, which run frequently along the furface of the Tea, and are 
ftrongly contrafted in windy weather by the rough and dark wa- 
ter at their Tides. A Jbip or a boaty v^Hing through the waves, 
Ua'jfes juft fuch a track of lUpad light behind it» The oil of the 
pitch and ur, with which the bottom of the vcflcl is coated over, 
snizes more or lefs with the water, and produces this beautiful 
effeft. But what produces it* when no vcflcl has lately gone in 
the direftlon ? Wc then fee thefe long and narrow mirrours, as 
it were, though they have never been noticed perhaps in any lea- 
piece of painting* running frequently in diflerent directions, re- 
gularly defined at the Tides, and extending for a good length. 
Thefe I have noticed only upon the coaft, in a harbour* or in « 
tidc-riverj and they arc occalioned, I conjeSurey by Ibmeoily and 
unCtuous matter, which has been difeharged into the fet from 
the veflels, the kitchens* and the privies upon it ; which* as float- 
ing on the water, yet adhering tcnacioufly together, is not ealily 
difiipatcd by winds or waves, is therefore ftraightened into right 
lines, or doubled into corves, by both, and then lends the jnoft vi- 
fible fmoothnefs to the agiuted waves themfclveSi 

VoL.Il. L 
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. Thcfe notices are fu/Hcient to reprefe that petu- 
lance of ridicule^ with which the incident is fure to be 
always treated at prefent, by the unthinking gene- 
rality of our countrymen. But in order to convince 
the thinking, and to difpel the doubts hanging upon 
their minds, let me now come clofer to the point. 
Livy informs us, that Hannibal made ufc of vmegar 
and fire, for IpUtdng the rocks of the Alps. Livy 
was no naturalift, and had merely to record the fadt. 
But Pliny wasj and in that very curious but much 
negle£bed work, that grand magazine of antient fci- 
ence, his Natural Hiftoiy, has left us fome intima- 
tions, which unite by a lucky accident in confirming 
the truth of the hiftorian. In one of theft, he Ihows 
fire and vinegar to have been commonly uftd in the 
mines of Spain, for the breaking even of flints. In 
mines, he notes, **m.en find flints; these they break 
** WITH FIRE AND VINEGAR ; but, as vapour and 
fmoke ire fufibcating in mines, they oftener Iplit 
them with iron wedges and hammers of the lame 
•* metal*.” Nor was tins procefs confined to flints, 
or peculiar to the Spaniards. It was .extended to 
rocks ; and known by Pliny, known by the world at 
large, to be fo extended. Vinegar,” adds the na- 
turalift, ** b a compete fubduer, not, only of meats” 
by promodng digeftion, ** but of very many fob- 

^ Pllny^ xxxili. OceuHkDt— filices 3 hos igni et acetfi 

rampunti {ieplus verd« quotiiam in cun ichlis vapor fom us 
•• ftnngolat, caedunt fraAuris j'* and illice — eft — terr*,— cu- 

ean ftrrcis aggrcdlimtur, c( iifdem malleu/* 


** ftances 
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fiances befidej when poured upon rocks^ it 

“ BREAKS THOSE WHICH AN ANTECEDENT FIRE 
" COULD NOT BREAK'"*” 


Y et the flory of Cleopatra’s diflblving the union- 
pearl in vinegar, carries the knowledge of this feem- 
ingly chemical principle into an earlier period than 
Pliny’s, and to a much greater diflance than Rome. 
Pliny himfelf relates the fad:, and is very particular 
in his narration j but I fhall cite only the parts, that 
come immediately to my prcfent purpofe. In con- 
fcquence of a wager with Antony, that Ihe would 
give him an entertainment coding eighty thouf^d 
pounds, and ** according to die commands of Cleo- 
" patra,” he tells us, ** her attendants fet only one 
** vcflel before her, a veflcl of vinegar, the 

** ROUGHNESS AND STRENGTH OF WHICH DISSOLVED 

PEARLS — i and, while Antony was looking on to 
** fee what fhe was going to do, fhc took an union- 
pearl out of one of her ears, plunged it into the 
“ VINEGAR, waited till it was liquified, and 
** then swallowed it — : fhe was allb preparing 
to dissolve the pearl in her other ear, by 
** the same PROCESS; but was prevented by Plan- 
“ cus This pearl was worth more than forty 

thoufand 

Pliny xziii. t. " In totom domitTiz vis baec non cibonim 
modo efi, verum ct reruin plurimnnun i fucn ffisnpit infufan, 
“ quse non nipertt iRois antecedens.” 

" Pliny ix. 3 5 . “Ex piaecepto, miniflri nnnin tantum vas ante 
cam pofaere, aceti, cujnt afperitas vif^ne in ubem inafgaritaa 

L » refolvit s* 
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.thou&nd pounds of pur money. Nor let us cheat 
ourfelvcs mto a belief of the whole ftoiy, which is 
too well authenticated to need any collateral aid; by 
fuppofing the liquid yfos one ftudioufly prepared by 
Ibme cunning chemift of Alexandria, and falfcly de- 
nominated vinegar*. Pliny himfelf has related, a 
dilTolution of the fame nature, as previoufly effedled 
Bt Rome itfelf. It was there effefted, he tells us, 
" upon unipn-pearls of great price, by Clodius the 
« fon of .®fop the tragoedian; who, being left by 
him the heir of a very ample fortune, refolved that 
" Antony Ihould not glory too much in his trium- 
" virate, compared with one who was next to a 
" player." He therefore drank off a liquified pearl 
of great value, without any wager laid upon the 
« event, which would have been a more royal mode 
** of acting,” as it was Cleopatra’s, « and merely 




refolvit: gerebat antem cum maxime fiogalare illud, ct vere 
naturat unicum opus,” of which “duo fue« unioncs 

per onuw swum,” he fays ^fore, « naque eapeSante Antonio 
tluidnam effet aftara, ietraftom alterum merfit, ac liquefaflum 
abloAuits w^italteri manum L. Plaacus, — eum qitoque pa- 
nnti.fimilimodoabfunere.” 


*« *S3“»5+. I fay, in a kind of vinegar, for at pre- 

‘ font we know notof any that can produce this eHWl : but as the 

« toe conclude that the queen 

V. *^>5 vinegar, omitted by the hiftorian j and 

that D,orcor,des~. who wa. her phyfician, affifted her at that 
« «me with hi. aid, in enabling her thus to gain the wager^ 

« ’'•» • ««« «*Pt in this art, a. ap- 

feme of her performances, ftUl prefe^ed iotbe libra- 
- ncsflljpins, VenKe, and the Vatican.'* 


" that 
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“ that he might have the glory, of making his palate 
to perceive how pearb tafted.” Nor was he con- 
tent with this i ** but as they were wonderfully re- 
lifhingi that he might not enjoy the luxury alone, 
he g/rve }Sis guejls an union-pearl each to /wallow v." 
This fliows the pradlice of dillblving pearls in vine- 
gar, to have been not confined to Cleopatra, not 
peculiar to the cunning chemills of Alexandria, but 
known before at Rome, and at Home aftonilhingly 
flimiliar too. For that thefe Roman difiblucions were 
equally with Cleopatra’s made in vinegar, is plainly 
intimated by Pliny, and is exprelsly alTcrted by 
Horace. 

Filius JEfopi detra^lam ex aure Metellx^ 

Silicet ut decies folidum cxforberct, aceio 
Diluit infignem baccam ^ ; 

A pearl of price, drawn from Metella's car. 

The Ton of .^fop plunged iir vinegars 

Then with proud luxury quaffed the melted raafs. 

That in one draught eight thoufand pounds might pafs. 

Nor need we clofe this lift of phyfical miracles and 
paradoxical luxuries^ here- Caligula alfo, as Sue* 
tonius informs us, “ fwallowed the moft precious 

P Pliny ix, 35. “ Prior id fecerat Rom» in unionibus magfiai 
•• taxationis Clodius Tragoedi ^fopi filius, relidlus ab' eo in aiD- 
“ plis opibus hasres, nc in triumviratu fuo nimis fuperbiat Anto- 
•• nius, pone htftrioni comparatusj et quidem nulIS fponlione ad 
hoc produdla, quod id magis regium crar, fed ut experiretur in 
gloria pa]ati<)Ujd faperent margaritx; atque ut mirl* placuerc, 

** nefolus hoc fcirei, (ingulos unioncaconviviis [convivis] abfor* 
bendos dedit." 
s Horace Sat, ii. 3* *39— 


** oearls 
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** pearls liquified in vinegar'".” So fimilar are aU, 
thefe incidents to Cleopatra’s ! So ftrongly do they 
unite, to fliow her liquefaftion made with one and 
the lame liquid as theirs! That we know of no 
mere vinegar, which will diflblve pearls ; cannot be 
alledged, I apprehend, becaufe we know of no wealth 
(I fuppofe) that has ever ventured upon an experi- 
ment fo coftly. Nor fhall we in all probability ever 
hear of fuch an experiment, till the wealth of Cleo- 
patra devolves to fome perfon, as oftentatioufly pro- 
fufe as herlelfi or till the accumulated wealth of a 
world Ihall again center in one city, and generate that 
wild fieak of prodigality in an emperour, in the very 
Ion of a player, to think of quaffing the •vshie of 
pearls 


* Suctonfus, Caligula 37. “ Prctioiifliinas margaritas, aceto 
liquefa^Us, forberet." 

® I chink I have read of fuch a wine by name, in fome of ihofe 
oriental romances, in which Fancy, like another Phaeton, Teems 
to mount their own orb of day, dazzles without illuminating the 
Earthy and burns without brightening the Heavens. 

PJiny alfo records a experiment with vinegar (xxiii. 1), 

that deferves to be known, and carries a near relation to my pre- 
fent fubjc£l. * ** Non eH prstereundum in eo exemplum ingens : 
“ liquidem M. Agrippa fupremis fuu annis conHidlatus gravi mor- 
bo pedum,” the gout, I believe, “cum dolorem cum perpeci 

** nequircc, unius medicorum portentoja feientia, igporance Divp 
“ AuguHo, tanti putavit ufu pedum fenjkque otn/ti careret dummodo 
** et doloie illo careret, demerjis in acetum calidum curribuj in acer- 
** nmo impetu morbi.” Would heated vinegar, thus applied, 
now take away all feeling and fenfe ? Or would any phyfician now 
dare to adopt this “portentoas” proof of knowledge, and pre- 
Ibribe a bath of warm yinegar in the higheH violence of a pa- 
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But leaving the natural hiftorian to lettle tlie mode 
and means of tliefc difIblutions> which throw a ilrong 
light collaterally upon the pradlice of the Spanilh 
miners, in fplitting flints at times with fire and vine- 
gar, and upon tlie pradice of many nations, in heat- 
ing rocks with fires and pouring vinegar upon them, 
in order to break them up ; I go on to obferve, that 
from thefe adions Hannibal undoubtedly adopted 
his, and only ufed the means which he knew to be 
ufed by others. Nor let us lull our underftandings 
alleep, and lofe our powers of judgment in the 
dreams of fancy, by fuppofing Hannibal, like Cleo- 
patra, Clodius, and Caligula, to have waited the flow 
progrefs of a diflblving inenftrmm . His time was too 
precious, to be wafted in a chemical operation. His 
vinegar was not uled as a diflblvent ; and his fire was 
only to ad, as equally a facilitating means for break- 
ing up the rocks. Previous to the introdudion of 
gunpowder into mines, it was ufual in the Englifli 
and the German to fplit the rocks with fires, and, juft 
as Hannibal's were Iplit, with fires of wood. It is 
indeed the moft antient method of fplitting rocks in 
mines, that we find recorded in hiftory i being no- 
ticed by Diodorus Siculus, as pradifed in fome of 
the mines of Egypt Accordingly we know this 

* Some have been almoft ready to fuppofe, that Hannibal'* 
vinegar was quale fere eft illud quod in officinis Atiua Ft^riis ap* . 

pellatafp quae ferruzn ipfum confumti" (Grsevius's Therauru) 

V- 965)- 

» Waffon's Chemical BiTays i- 344—341. 

L 4 methodj 
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method; not to be yet funk entirely in difufe among 
us''; and we find it continued familiarly in Switzer- 
land and the Vallais, to the days of Simler. “In 
our time,’' he fays, “ the miners a<5t nearly in the 
** fame manner as Hannibal afted ; breaking with 
fire the hardeft veins of metal, which are rich in 
** themlelves, but too ftrong for the pick-axe ; be- 
** caufe fire fo foftens the hardeft rocks, that they 
** become brittle*.” In thefe exertions, of fubterra- 
neous induftry, however, we find no application of 
vinegar ; though we do in the Spanifh mines for the 
breaking of flints, and in many mines for the fplit- 
ting of rocks. Yet vinegar has no aftion upon 
flints in general, remarks an eminent chemift ; and 
Pliny might mean perhaps a particular fpecies of 
them, which is called Chert, is found in beds within 
our own country, and raifol in large quantities at 
Bakewell ih Derbyfhire, in order to grind other 
flints by it for the ufc of potteries This conje^ure 
I believe to be very juft, as Pliny’s flints are great 
jnafl^ of very hard ftone, obftrudting the progrefs of 
the miner, “ The gold that is dug in adits^' he 
informs us, ** is called canal gold— ^ : thele canals of 
veins run through' marble rocks, and the fides of 

Watfon's Chemical ElTaya L 344 — 34.^, 

* Simler 219. Koftra state zaetalUci codem fere modo du- 
riffimai venas metal lor am, fcecundas, fed impatieotes ferri> ighi 
frangont j is enim durifllina faxa ita mollit« at maxima fiant 
fragilia.** 

T lygtfoA's Chemical filTajrs h 3^7 263. 

« the 
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the adits, here and dierc; and thence have their 
name j while the earth is propped up by pillars of 
“ timber •another mode” of mining " beats the 
works of the giants i yXta/ts are funk to a vaft depth, 

“ and the mountains are hollowed by candle-light—; 

** in ^oti> kinds of mines are found Joints j thefc they 
break with Jire and vinegar.” This was the prac- 
tice in the days of Hannibal, retained dill to the days 
of Pliny, But” in the days of Pliny a new mode 
had been adopted j and, chough the ether was flUl 
continued, this was ** more frequendy” ufcd. Be- 
caufe vapour and fmoke are fvffocating in Ihafcs 
“ [Pliny means mines in general], they hew down 
** the flints in malTes of about 1 50 pounds each, and 
bear the maflfes on their Ihoulders night and day, 

“ delivering them in the dark to the neareft party j 
while the remoteft is in daylight. If die flint 
appears pretty long, they follow the Tides of it, fur- 
** rounding it with a trench. Yet we may more 
** eafily judge of their labour, in the flint itfelfi for 
** it is an earth of a kind of clay mixt with grit 
** (they call it white) almojl inexpugnable-, they allail 
** it with iron wedges, and with hammers of the fame 
** metal -, and think nothing harder than it The 

flint 

* Pliny 4. ** Qjiod putcis foJicur, canglicium vneant— ■; 

•• hi venarum canales per marmor vagantur, ct Ucera puteoruxn^ 

€t hue illoc £httc et illucl i indc nomine invento j cellufque lig- 
neia columnia fulpcnditor;— tenia ratio opera vicerii Gigan- 
** turn, cuniculis per magna (patia a£lis, cavantur monies ad iu* 
cernaruuv lamina"- 1 occarfant in ucroque gep^rc Alices » hot 

•*iga| ' 
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flint of Pliny, therefore, is the chert of our own 
times, lying in beds within our Derbylbire mines, 
and lb hard as to be ufcd for grinding the common 
flints. Yet with all this hardnefs, and though vine- 
gar is found to have no operation upon common 
flints j it alTuredly has upon them and it, when it is 
made to operate in the only form, to which Pliny 
has aferibed its efficacy upon flints, in conjwtSlion 
•aoitb fire. But Pliny alierts it to have fuch an effi- 
cacy, in fuch a cmijunSHoni and the modern chc- 
mift with unconfeious fophiftry contradidts him, 
bccauie it has not ^ ■ The fadl is, I be- 

lieve, that vinegar has many virtues, with which 
the antients were familiarly acquainted, but of whir h 
the moderns are wholly ignorant j which are to this 
day as fcemingly myfterious and incredible to us, as 
the tranquillizing power of oil upon water was within 
thefc few years \ which Tome fuch lucky difeovery as 
Dr. Franklin's concerning the oil, can alone recall 
into credibility and ufe again; and which this very dif^ 
fertation of mine may perhaps ferve, to bring before 


** igni et aceto rumpunt ; faepius ver>, quoniam in tmicuKs f PH- 
** ny's argument requires the word to be fodinis'] vapor et ruiiius 
*' llrangulati cxdunt frafluris, cl libras ferri terram [I Aippofe, 
** cl libras feri terra:] agentlbds, egeruntque humcris no^libus ac 
diebus, per tenebras proximis tradente$j lucem noviirimi cer- 
Dunt. Si longior videturlilez, lattts fequitur [Fe/. latera Tequun-r 
** tiir], foflam ambit quieU [f'er. foiTam in ambitu ducentes]. 
“Tamen in dice faciliusextilimarnr opera; eft nanque terra ex 
•' quodiin argilise genere, glares mifta (Candidam vocant)iprop£ 
inexpugnabilis : ciineis earn ferreis ag^rediuntur, et iifdcm mal- 
** Icis ; niltilque durius putant." 
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the mind of the publick, to carry to the teft of trial, 
nnd to fettle with the oil in all their antient reputaticxi 
again. The credited efficacy of vinegar is ftrikingly 
apparent among the antients, in what I have already 
noticed; and much more ftrikingly apparent, than 
the credited influence of oil. It was ufed for the 
diftblution of pearls, it was ufed for the breaking of 
flints, it was ufed for the fplitting of rocks; and was 
afTuredly found an inftrument ufefully powerful, in all 
thefe operations. 

Modern times indeed feem to have dilcarded the 
agency of vinegar, as they had once dilcarded equally 
the efficacy of oil. We fpUt our rocks in mines 
with gunpowder, and our mafles of moorftone with 
wedges, at prefent. But we fee fome fafts, even in 
our own time, and within our own ifland, that fhow 
the ufe of a liquid cooperating with fire, to prepare 
ipoorftones and rocks for fplitting, under the ftrokc 
of a hammer or the point of a pickaxe. 1 allude to 
fome, that have never yet been noticed by the pen of 
natural hiftory ; authors, in this kind of litejature 
particularly, being the mere train-bearers of the 
world, coming after it at a refiJedlful diftance, and 
holding up that to view winch would only trail oit 
t.he ground behind it, 

At Abury in Wiltfhire arc th^ remains of a fa- 
mous temple of the Britons, compofed of huge mafTes 
of erefted rock, that have been collected from the 

forfacc 
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ful'fece the downs adjoining, as fome ftlJi appear 
upon Marlborough downs; arc generally denomi- 
nated SarJenSi by the people of the country ; and are 
proverbially diftinguilhed among them, for their 
hardnels*. Yet thefe ftoncs, fo hard in themlelves, 
have been lately iplit by the natives in a manner, 
very nearly refcmbling Hannibal’s procefs widi the 
rocks of the Alps, and only fubftituting a fimpic li- 
quid for a ftrong one. About the year 1694, a feif- 
taughe Hannibal of Abliry firft invented the mode of 
demolilhing thele ftones by fire and water-, and exe- 
cuted it with fuccefs. Then a fecond inhabitant of 
the place became peculiarly eminent, in this Alpine 
kind of operation ; gloried in his greater fuccefs ; 
and eclipfed the honour of the firft difcovcrcr. “ The 
** 'method,” lays one who juftly regrets the exertion 
of this Spanilh kind of ingenuity, upon fuch a vene- 
rable monument of antiquity, *' is to dig a pit by 
“ die fide of the ftone, till it falls down-; then to htati 

» Sarfin is derived by Dr. Stulceley in his Abury i6, from 
the Phcsoician language ^ in accomodation to a wild hypothefis* 
which the Irifh have lately revived again, without feeming to 
know to whom they were originally obliged for it ; and by which 
they and the Doflor would plant a colony of Phoenicians, in defi- 
ance of all hiftory, upon the face of t.hcfe Britifh iHes. But it is 
only a Ccltick word, fignifying a rock or a rough thing. Carreg 
(Wclfli) a ftone, Carraigh (Irifli) a great ftone pitched upon an 
end. Cam (Armorick) a rock, and Cam <W and I) a heap of 
ftones, do all come from Garbh (I) Garw (W) Haru (Cornilh>» 
and Aru. Saru (A) rough or ragged ; and all terminate inArn, 
Cam, Gam, Sarn (A) a rocic, Sarn (A and W) a pavement of 
lilies. Sarfen therefore is a i^ative term, for the native blocka 
•f our (uoors. 
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“ loads of jiravi under it: they ei-aio lines of 
nvaler along ity when heated j and then> with fmart 
ftrokes of a great Jledge-bammer, its prodigious bulk 
“ is divided into many lejfer parts'^” 

But, what is very remarkable, the very fame pro- 
ccfs appears to have been equally purfue^, by an 
Englilb gentleman in Scotland ftiil more recently. 
Aaron Hill, that ftar of literature which would have 
fhone with confiderable brightnefs, if it had not hap- 
pened to be fo near to the fun in Pope, and which 
ftill Ihone brightly, in Ipite of all the envioufly eclipf- 
ing light of that even he, among other adventures 
of a fpirit vigourous and enterprifing, formed the 
plsui of bringing timber from the Highlands, for the 
ufc of our royal navy. In 1728, therefore, he fent 
the trees in chained floats down the Spey. In their 
•' paflage,” adds his biographer, ** he found a great 
** obllacle in the rocks.” But cither ^prized of tlic 
mode ufed in Wiltfhire, or (as feems from a variation 
in his conduit) adopting die mode from the fug- 
geftions of his own mind, he removed the rocks by 
the ufc of fire and water. Upon them « he ordered 
fres to be made when the river was low, and ^eat 
** quantities of water to be thrown f not drawn in lines 
upon the heated iurface of the rock, but thrown in 
fcoops or fhects upon it; '*by which means they were 

Stukeley's Abury »j, 15, »», sod 


broken 
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** broken to pieces and thrown down, lb that the paf- 

fdge became cafy to the floats 

Thele incidents Ihow us very ftrongly the natural 
rccourfe of the human mlnd^ in different ages, and at 
different regions, to fuch united inllrumcnts of opera- 
tion as fire and liquid, for better fplitting of rocks. 
The firft liquid applied was probably water ; the firft 
which was brought upon the table, the firlt which 
was uied in mechanical operations. Then refine- 
ment, arguing from the efficacy of vinegar in dif- 
folving Ibme lubftances, expefted from it a greater 
aftivity than water had, in preparing rocks for the 
pickaxe. Vinegar could not have been fo ufed, till 
wines were made; znd Alegar, which is its primitive 
appellation in all thefe weftern regions of Europe, 
ftill retained in the north of our own kingdom, 
though totally unkno'vm in the fouth of it, could not 
have been fo ;|i|died before ale was firft brewed in 
Egypt. Nor could refinement have ever adopted 
vinegar,. if water had been equally efficacious. And 
water preferved its credit only in diofe r^ons, where 
refinement had not entered, and where the diflblving 
virtues of vinegar were not celebrated. 

Nor let us hefitate and paufe in our application of 
vinegar to the rocks of Hannibal, concerning the na- 
ture of dicfe rocks. The fununits of the Alps are 

« A »ew sad general Biographical Oiaionarjr. Z7>4. Ha/. 

almoft 
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aimoft entirely of granite, the conftituetit Jirata of 
the earth not lying, as it has been realbnably furmiied 
they did lie, according to their Ipecific gravities, but 
the heaviell ipreading in this inftance over tlie top of 
all ; ind hence are fo many blocks of granite found in 
the channels of the Alpine rivers, beaten down from 
the fummits by the fweeping of the rains, the driving 
of the fnows, or the falling away of the fides'*. Thcfe 
granites, except tliey be prcvioufly pulverized, can- 
not be fufed by the moft violent hres of the furnace 
itftrlf-. But in their native ftate they repofe upon a 
bed, of either calcareous or free ftone ; which runs in 
horizontal banks through the mountains, to the very 
bale of diem ^ Hence are derived, fays the natural 
hiltorian of the Alps, the fragments of ma*rble, and 
“ of other kinds of calcareous ftoncs, that are found 


Coxc i. 316, fpeakmg of the valley of St. Gothard, and the 
Reuf# burlling through it, fay*, “ on each fide" arc “ immenfs 
“ iSiattered blocks of granite, of a beautiful grofilh colour (and of 
which th/e fummits of thefe Alps are compofed) e mfufedly 
•“ piled together.” In ii. 19. he adds; “ large ftones of granite 
“ arc ufually found at a fmall diftance from the extremities of the 
“ glacier {.thefe ftones have certainly fallen from the mountains 
“ upon the kc.” Sauftiire i. 143. “ Les hautes foinmi;£s de* 
“ Alpes font prefqoe toutes de ce genre de pierie,” the granite. 

* Saullurei. 166. “Memc par le feu le plus violent des four- 
“ neauz.” 

t SaufTure i. loi. “ Lefand, furlequel ils [blocs de granitj etc 
depofes, eft de pkrre calcaire ou de gres." In i. »»6. he fpeaks 
of fouie granites, “ par une bafe de rocher calcaire, fur lequcl 
“ chacun d’eqx repofe; cette bafe eft une continuation les banc* 
*' horizontaux de la montagne.” Bourrit i. *13. Les calcaires 
“ cooipolent le* farcies les pliubaffe* des Alpes. ' 

” very 
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** very frequent on the borders of the lake” of Gene- 
va, " on the banks of the rivers, and in the intcriour 
of our hills 8.” This kind of ftone, he adds, “ is 
eafy to be difiinguilhed by its moderate hardnefs, 
** its dijfolubility (and with effervelccnce) in acids, and 
5‘ its converjion ttUo quick-lime hy the aSion of fire 
In the firft ideas of Hannibal’s adventure, therefore, 
we fhould feek for rocks of free or calcareous ftone, 
as the obje^s of his ingenuity and hope to encounter 
no rocks of granite, with him. But, as in fa£b Han- 
nibal did not want' to fiife any rocks, we need not be, 
apprehenlive of granites i and, as Hannibal did not 
wilh to diflblve any in his acids, or to convert any 
into quick-lime by his fires, we need not be folici- 
tous for either calcareous or free ftones. There is 
indeed a confiderable difterence in the fubftance of 
the Alps, between the northern and the fouthern 
^mountains. Though the northern, or thole of Swit- 
zcr]and,are coppofed ofvaft malles almoft totally cal- 
careous ; yet the Ibuthern, or thofe of Italy, are not. 
The lat^do not form fuch broad and regular chains 
of calcareous rock, as the former. Nor are the cal- 
careous'mounuuns in the pal&ge by mount Cenis, in 

c SaufTare i. iji. Les fraament de marbre et d«s autres cf. 
** pecea dea.pieircacalcaim, Ca rencMitrent trea-frequeinment for 
** les boids du Lac, des rivieres, et dans I'interieor des aos col- 
** lines." 

* Sauffiire L 131. ** Cesene efi facile i ieconaoUre t fa daret£ 
** mediocre j fa dillblsbilitC, ec avec effervcfcence, dans les acides) 
la converfion en'cliaux vive piir I'aAion da fen^ fentdcscarac- 
*' teres, qtti nelbnt point equivoques.'* * 

die 
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tke roads over the two St. Bernards, in the ways 
over the Simplon and St. Gothard, fit to be com- 
pared with the calcareous mountains on the north 
In thoje, adds Sauflure, ** the laminated rocks, the 
granites, even reach down to the plains, and, if 
“ there be any calcareous mountains, they are Icat- 
“ tered We are thus confined in our operations 
to granites. But what kind of granites are they ? 
Sauflure himfelf ftiall tell us. ** St. Remy,” he re- 
marks, “ is the laft village that one finds upon this 
" route,” upwards and from Italy: " in fallying out 
of this village, one pafies along a narrow road, 
** carried over a laminated rock, abounding in quartz 
“ and mica the quartz being one of the principal 
ingredients in granites, at once die cement and the 
bafis of many of them’; the mica being one of 
the moft common ingredients, both in granites and 
in laminated rocks™. ** This rock” near St. Remy, 
adds Sauflure, ** divides in fiaiei eoen and regular j 
« thofe, which we faw at St. Remy, were fetched 
from this mountain^" And thofe are thus dc- 

feribed 

I Sauflure iv. 115 — *•<. 

I' Sauflure iv. ais- “ Du eoti meridional, au contraire, le* 
“ roches feoilleiies, le* granit*. mtme arrieent jafqu' aox plaine*; 
“ et, a’i! y ades montagne* calcaires, ell** eparft*.” 

1 Sauflure iv. 137 and tjS. 
a> SaulTure i. 1*9 — 13®* 

» Sauflure ir. aa*. “ St. Retny eft le dernier village, que 
« I'on rencontre fur cette route—. En fonant du village, on 
« par* &c. Le fentier que Ton fttit eft trici — for one 
r«hc fuilletec quaitxeiife et micacee, qui fe divife en dallca 
V01..II. M ‘'planea 
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fcribed by Jlim be&re : I admired at St. Remy the 

•* Jaminated a/id very hard rocfks> which ieparate of 
“ themfelvcs into tables perfeSily even and perfe^ly 
** dreffedi their matter is white quartz mixed with ' 
yellow mica, and there are thin beds of this mica, 

** the parts of which, having little cohelion between 
** them, make die (lone to iplk according to their 
direflion, I meafured one of them in the yard of 
** the kin : it was^A feet in length and three in breadtbt 
yet not more than two inches in thicknefi".” Thelc 
are the very rocks of Hannibal, all formed in long 
thin layers, all feparadng tACily into (labs (mooth and 
regular. If then the (olid and un-Iaminated rocks of 
Abury yielded to fires of draw, to lines of water, 
and to (Irokes of (ledge-hammers , thefe of St. Re- 
my might well (bbmit to accumulated fires of wood, 
the infufion of vinegar, and the point of the pickaxe. 
They would break up indeed under all,, very readily, 
in long and wide (lakes of rock; and (b expedite die 
work of reducing the perpendicular cliflPi very great- 
ly. Lying probaUy, in the funken date of the plane 


planes ct regulieres j relies, que noos arons vues a St. Remy, 
font tiroes dc ccite montagne." 

^ SauiTereiv. aai. padmirai a St. Rrml dei roches feoille- 
** tres-dures, qui le feparent d'clles-memes en ubles pariiii- 
cement planes, et parfaitement dre/TSes; lenr maticre eft de 
** quamblanc, mel^ de mica janoStfej et ee.font des coochea 
** minces de ce mica,^ dont let panies, pen co&erentes encr'eiles, 
decident la pierre 4 fe feparer fnivant leor dire^ion. J*en me- 
** (iatai uixe dans lacottr de Paubergei die avoit 6 pirds dc lon- 
**gueur,cc 3 de lai^genr, furnne epaineurde 2 ponces an plus.*' 

of 
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of the roadj with their edges appearing on the fur- 
fice, and with their flabs dipping diredlly downwards 
into the hollow* one flab of fix or feven feet in 
height, and three or four in breadth, forming per- 
haps the whole breadth and height of the perpendi- 
cular wall ; lines of vinegar, drawn along the glow- 
ing and gaping edges, would make them gape ftill 
more for the pickaxe. Then the cold of the vinegar 
above, a liquid colder than water, and the heat of 
the flame below, a heat greater in thefe thinly foli- 
ated flones than in blocks wholly un-fbliated, a(fting 
in direft oppofition to each other, ibis expanding 
and contradiing the fubftance of the ftone; the 
whole mafs would be ready to fplit afunder in all its 
layers, from the impulfe of the two contrary powers j 
and inftantly carry its tendency into operation, on 
feeling the point of the pickaxe between them. Juft 
when it fplit, the ftone would cry, as the phrale of 
our workmen is in breaking Cornifh moorftones with 
wedges ; a cirCumftancc, even noticed exprefsly by 
Silius Italicus himfclf, concerning the very rocks of 
Hannibal * 

Dat gemitum patlcns rejhluto pondcrc moles. 

Finally thefc fladees of rock, only two inches in 
thicknefs at the moft, and ftill glowing from rhe fires, 
would be beat up very eafijy into rubbifh * and 
thrown fo, as to flope away the perpendicular wall 
into a regular defeent i'. 

All 


? Of what Lind the ftoncs of Ahnry arc, is not eafy to he 

M X cfracd 
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All ferves to vindicate die j^ylical poflibility of 
diis extraordinary account in Livy^ to the fulled ex- 
tent of it. Yet there is another poflibility ftill be- 
hind, which it is requilite equally to vindicate, in 
order to put diis long- exploded incident in a pro- 
per point of view. . It is however an hidorical one, 
lies within a Ihort compafs, and is merely this. 
However vinegar may have the power, of foftening a 
glowing rock for Iplitting ; yet whence could Hanni- 
bal derive his vinegar, . for .that . purptole ? This 
quedion has been repeatedly propofed with all that 
air of triumph, with which ignorance often inlults 
over knowledge, and folly wantons in imaginary con- 
quefts of .wifdom. But let folly fupprels its broad 
grin, and ignorance keep in its vacant dare, while I 

cerned tbroagh the Ibifting language of Stukelejr.. *' The ftones, 
** of which Stonehenge is coxnpofecig beyond any controverfy 
come from cholc called the Gray Weathers, upon Marlborough 
Downs ftrar Abury*' (Stonehenge 5) ; ” the Hones of the Gray 
Weathers are of a bailard fort of marble*^ (ibid.) t ** pafllng 
from Marlborough hither/’ 10 Abury, *tis the common topic 
of amuleiiicnt for travellers, to obferve the Gray Weathers on 
“ Marlborough Downs, which arc of the fame kind of ftonee at this 
of Qur antifuit/^ ( Abury 14) \ ** the ftone being a kind of marbUp 
cr raiher granite ' (iS). The radorllones on the waHes and hill- 
tups of Corn wall, Derby fhi re, Devonfhire, Yorkfhire, and other 
place.*/* are ^^of a bardernwnxr^ than ihefe, and moch the fame 
** as the Egyptian granite*’' (17)* ** When broke, it looks whitifh 
like marbfti it would bear a good polifh, but for a large quin* 
tity of blttiOi gramdft of fand, which are ibfr, and give tt a^nsy. 
or fpeckled colour" (ibid.}. They are real gramtes^ I believe, 
nice Mr. Coxa's ** blocks of gntmte of a beautiful colour'* 

(i. 310P and from this called Gray Wethers. 


reply 
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reply decifively to the queftion. Hannibal did not 
carry die vinegar with him, in a juft forelight of the 
gulph that would come yawning acroft his courlc, 
and in a formed relblution of applying it to the 
rocks. He could not forelee, what even his guides 
did not expeft. How then could he have his vine- 
gar, and filch a quantity of it, ready for the work ? 
He had it thus. He carried his provillons with him, 
being obliged to do fo ; as he could not depend upon 
the contingency of a fupply, from the nations below 
or upon the Alps, through which he was to march. 
For tins realbn, as I have noticed before he had 
filch a train of cars attending upon his army. " The 
" army of Hannibal,’' lays Polybius, " could not 
** poffibly carry with them through lb many places, 
and for fo many myriads, an abundance of pro- 
** vifionsj and the greateft part of '•jabat they did 
** carry was dejiroyedj when the cars were overturned" 
down the precipices at the entrance Of tliefc 
provifions, the JoUds muft have been calily recover- 
able, whether flelhmeat falted or un-falred, but faltcd 


% In VoL i.Chap. iii. $e(i. i. 

' Polybitti ill. 6o. O'Jli yap h&xe;sAf^it9 Ts,aa Ja? /a . Krr.r 

roWff oiu t' rtf'av' a rs crap- 

«sopiri^«p> aruet Tj} Tbfp a.** rJiUi Ti* 7r>nra ffyra- 

“ For in a m .-c'l yd long anJUifficult^ ic .vas tttUrly impoHa* 
** ble to bring ith m«m fuch fuppricv, as inigLt fully faiisfy thr 
** wants of f 9 ttumrrQUf^n armys and even thofe which they had 
“brought wore al mofi ail loft among the precipicefi wi:h th- 
“ b^fts chat tamed them,'* ta.’t the beafts th^it 

ikem iu the ears {i. 37o— ^37 O- 
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afliirr'dly, like that of our failors at prefent. The 
liquids alone could have been loft by the fall. Tbeje 
muft have been entirely loftj as the barrels of liquor 
would dafli agaiflft the locks in their fall, and be 
ftaved. Yet what was the common liquor of an 
army then? It was vinegar. This we know to 
have been the ftated and cuftomary beverage, for die 
Roman foldiers j and to have been only a few years 
ago taken up from them by thofe, who afft£t to call 
themfelves the Holy Roman Empire the Imperial- 
ifts of Germany in the war of the Empcrour Jofeph 
againft the Turks. We may therefore conclude it 
to have been equally fo for the Carthaginians, and 
for all nafions that had wine. We are fore, that 
the Carthaginians exclixled wine itfelf from their 
camps ''i and arc as fore, that neither they nor the 
Romans had any ale among them. The Romans 
and the Carthaginians, we alfo fold, agreed very ex- 
aftly with each other in their ordinary food. This 
was equally with both, that kind of hafty-pudding 
which was denominated Puls by the former*. We 

have 


• Ariftoteles i. Mcoti. cap. v. Eru^ n th etp« um rm 

P.il.'6EfSC ETMU, luw tSpq avjjfiJat xst Tm •XtufiEfarp, am 

Ktifx^^hnonwt rfdliit K. 1 . (Lipfiusde Militia Komana 315. edit, 
ult. Antverpiie. 1S14}. 

* Plinyxviii.S. “Pultcaatem, non pane, vixiflelongotem - 
** pore Ronunos, maniftllum." Lipfius adds Oe Mil. Rom. 31 5 : 

Kotom a Plauto ftUtyagei Ronunos appellarl; et in Ammiano 
'* ell de Juliano Imperatore, jam in caftris, Caenaturo pultis portio 
“ parabatur exigua." But Cato in his Hulbandiy defcribes very 
circamftantially, what he calls exprefsiy " Puls Peenica” (Gr*- 

vius 
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have therefore an additional rcafon for concluding, 
that the ordinary liquor of both was the fame at diis 
period. And what the liquor or the food of the com- 
mon men was at home, naturally became the ftand- 
ing provifion for the foldiers in the field. The mi- 
litary drink of the Carthaginians therefore, was the 
fame as the military beverage of the Romans j a mix- , 
ture of vinegar and water, even that very mixture, 
which Appian ftates cxprefsly to have been the liquid 
of Hannibal at the rocks'*; and known among the 
Romans by that appellation of Pqfca^ which is ftill 


viusx. 1500). This which was a kind of pudding made 

of meal, water, and falt» feafuned with cheefe, eggs, . or honey 
(Graevius zii. 145 and i3x} i 11 ihe fame a little varied, as what 
the generality of the common people in Italy breakfaft upon at 
prefent. This they now call by the kindred and equally old ap- 
pellation, of polenta i a fort of pudding made wkh the flower of 

Turkey-corn, on which, while it is hot, they fpread fome frcfli 
** butter, with the addition 6f fomc walnuts or a fiicc of chcr f’e, 
‘•if they can afford it" (Baretti's Account of Italy ii. i’.;. 
Dublin). — From this food, fo drelTcd, is derived “ Pouh, PuU^ 
“ bouillic, B. 5 en Iialitn, bouillic; Votr^ cipcce dc 

“ bouillic cn baffc Normandie; Pniifatf^ bouillic cn Mcflin” 
(B'lllet ill. *74); and from the contempt, which a beef-fed En- 
glilhinan (I fuppofe) entertained for fuch flendcr kind of diet, 
that exprefljon in the north of England, ** Po:t£^e and trafli, for 
any thing contemptible. Yet whence comes our appJuaiion of 
Pulfe in elegant language, and of Poajj'e in Spenfes 10 legumi- 
nous plants i the latter meaning noi pitny as Johnfon ttijnks, bur, 
as analogy (hows, pulfe f 

' But who ihall the *'ii or bfl 

That Oiah yonder hr^ird -groom, and firce other, 

Which over the pirr^% hitherwarJ doth 

•« Appian 5- * 

M 4 
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ufcd in the Milanefe for flender wine Hannibal 
would thus have a full fupply of the requifite liquor, 
in Jiis ftock of provifions for the army. His tools, 
and his vinegar, would be equally furniihed from his 
attending ftorcs. His tools needed only to be thofc 
pickaxes for cleaving the rocks, which were ufcd in 
opening, the ground for the tent- poles; and thofe 
hammers for breaking the flakes into rubbilh, which 
were equally ufcd in driving the poles. And by ufing 
the vinegar juft as the men of Abury ufed the water, 
merely for drawing lines upon the burning rock ; one 
or two barrels would be fuflicient 

Having 

^ Graevius z. 1500, Pofcam hunc fui(le volunt, quod qui- 
** dem vocabttluin pro tenui hodic vino apucj Infubres ufurpatur.'* 
» Vcgctitt* iii. 3. Frumenti vero, vini, acetic necnon ctiam 
** falls, Omni tempore neceflitaa dedinartda and in iv. 7. as pro- 
vlfions againft a iiege, vini, actti, ceterarumque frugum vel 
“ pomorum, congcrenda funt copi«." Spartian in Pefcennias 
Niger c. 10 fays, vinuro In expedicione neminem bibcre, 

fed aceto univerfos ciTc contentoa." This cmpcrour, it is ob- 
fcrvcd in c,ii, had “ Marium ante oculos, — ct duces tales ^ ncc 
** alias fabulas unquam habuit, nifi de Annibale ceterifque tali- 
•• bus/' SpartUn in Hadrian c. 10 fays thus ; ** cibis etiam caf- 
** treofibus in propatulo libenter utens, hoc ell, larido, cafeo, ct 
•• pofca, exemplo Sciptonis uS;miliani, ct Mctelli, et auaoris fui 
** Trajan?/’ But let jnc carry the notice, agreeably to the exam- 
ples here mentioned, into a higher period than the daysof Vege- 
lius, of Pefeennius Niger, or of Hadrian. In the records of our 
religion, St. John ziz, 19, we have ihcfe words, there was a 
Vcffcl full of erxiv 9 * n* smCIo ofns /itiror. This was not 

brought, as has been fuppofed bp fome (Grxvius v. 966), for a 
potion pf comfort to the dying fufferers on the crofs. It was not 
given to either ot the ihieves. Nor was it given to our Saviour 

liimfcifj 
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Having now aflcrted both the phylical and the 
hiftorical poffibilityt of Livy’s related incidents at the 
rocki I clofe a diflertation, which was abfolutely nc- 
ceflary to the removal of prqudice, with a vindica- 
tion equally neceflary of their hiftorical certainty. 
Livy indeed Ihould be a lufficient witnels for that 


certainty, and his evidence be acknowledged os valid 
hiftory. , But mankind are governed by humour in 
the literary world, as well as in the focial; and a hu- 
mour has been (bowing itfelf for fome time among 
fcholars, as I have noted before, of railing Polybius 
into an eminence un-merited in the hiftory of Han- 
nibal, and (inking Livy into a degradation unde- 
ferved by him. Livy indeed has his feults, and I have 
freely reprehended them \ but Polybius has his too, 
and I have as freely expofed them. I have particu- 
larly (hown the former, to relate many, many cir- 
cumftances which Polybius omits, and which are of 
moment to the narrative. I have even Ihown him 


relating one, which is eftential to the complereneis 
of Polybius’s own hiftory, and yet is entirely omitted 
by Polybius’s own pen ; the perplexed, the erroneotu, 
the retrograde progreflion of the Carthaginians, iji 
all thole wilds from the hill of ambufeade to the af- 


himfeir, till he cried I thlnl:/' If was too a of vine 

gar." From thefe circumlVascer, and from the preceding ac< 
counr* it appears to have been a part of the drinkv which wai 
allotted CO the foldiery at Jerufalem, which was taken daily out 
of the (lores for them» and diiUibtited in a proper proportion to 
this band of men. 


cent 
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cent of St. Bernard, into which they had been drawn 
by the very guides of Polybius himfelf. Polybius 
indeed, in die prefent portion of our hiftory, does 
not omit merely the application of vinegar to the 
rocks, as the wild cry of thole, who prefer Polybius 
to Livy upon that point, would lead us to fuppofej 
but mentions not even the trees cut down, the fires 
made, or the pickaxes ufed upon the glowing rock. 
He takes no notice of owy of the meanst by which the 
work was effected. He remarks only the refult of 
them alL Shall be then be urged as a filent witnels, 
againfl; the ufe of one of the means; when he is 
equally fuch a witnefs, if he is any at all, againft the 
ufe of every means ? Surely he (hall not. And tiiat 
ever he has been fo urged, is a ftrong proof of. the 
foolilhncls of criticifm, looking only at a fingle 
point, and blind to every thing elfe; juft catching 
fight of a grain of fand, fixing its whole attention 
upon that, and loft to an univerfe befides. Let us 
then hear no more of the filence of Polybius, as op- 
pofed to the atteftation of Livy ; unleft all the fafts, 
all die circuniftanccs, equally omitted by Polybius, 
are meant to be equally annihilated with this ; unlels 
" the rocks particularly v/c mean to break up with 
Polybius, vsitbmt any eve operation intcrpqfcd for the 
furpofe. riie declaration of Livy, the declaration 
of Polybius, is fully competent for apy incident, 
widiout wanting one to ftand by die fide of the other, 
and repeat his declaration. Nor have ever the fa- 
vourers of Uzy afeended to that height of abfurdity, 

to 
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to tear away from the hiftory all that he has omitted 
and Polybius has noticed, and fo reduce the narrative 
to a naked fkeleton. But here Livy only does, what 
Polybius Ihould in common-fenfe have done before 
him ; only defcribes the inftrumental cauies, while he 
relates the combined eftedts. 


Livy, however, is not the only writer, who has 
recorded the application of vinegar as one of thefc 
caules. Juvenal fpeaks of it, as a faft peculiarly 
charadteriftick of Hannibal’s expedition, and as a 
part equally credited with the whole. In the moft 
elevated of all his fatires, and in his higheft flight of 
panegyrick upon Plannibal, he very properly calls 
out this grand adion into view, and places it in a 
central point of light. 

Oppofuit Naturg Alpemquc nlvemquc; 

IDiducit fcopulos, ct moniem rutnpit aceto : 

Though Nature rears her Alps and piles her fnowf. 

The ftrong rocks burft, and the proud mountain bows. 

Before his vinegar. 

This indeed is the railed language of poetry, yet fub- 
llantiates the general truth very plainly. But Appian 
relates the incident, in all the Ibbcrnefs of profe. 
Hannibal “ came to the Alpine mountains,” he lays, 
** and aicended them ; and, there being much Irofl 
and IhoWj he cut down timber, he burned i^ he 
exting[iitlhed the alhes with fire and vinegar, with 
iron hamm ers hc beat down the rock when it was 

“ thus 
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* thus foftcncd, and formed a roady.” This is very 
pointed and particular, though it is not prccifely juft; 
and comes in with great energy, to eftabliih tlie 
principal But Marcellinus Ihows us the con- 

tinuing foith of the Romans concerning it, to the 
very laft. Hannibal, he informs us, cut down the 
** rock which was immenfely high; having previoufly 
diftblved it with a great force of burning flames, and 
** with an infufion of vinegar Thus authenticated 
by the united teftimonies of Marcellinus, of Appian, 
of Juvenal, and of Livy; the incident Hands upon 
the hiftory like a ftrOng fortrefs built upon a hill, 
un-af&ilable foom its own barriers, more un-alTailable 
Hill from its advantageous polition, and laughing at 
all the impotence of hoftility from both. Yet let 
me, like a very cautious engineer, a Coehorn or a 
Vauban in the polemicks of hiftory, add to the fe- 
curity of the fortrels, by throwing up a couple of 
redoubts before it We are not without a fimilar 
fadt in the annals of the Romans themfolves, at a 
period not very far from Hannibal’s, and prior to the 
days of Livy. When Mctellus belieged the town of 
Eleufocra in Crete, as Dion Cafllus tells us, fome 

y Appian 1* 545* ^ 

Tj irerry xoec rit> fxcr v7\r,v rtfMUv Tt km 

r»y 6k xon hui Tn> gn 

ytyvojMMgr,kt hch cebfroivs. 

* Marcellinus XV. lo* p. 109 — no. Excifaqne rupe in im- 
** menfum elatJ» qaiiQ cremandd vl magfi^S fiamxnarum, acetoque 
iofuro« diilblvic." 
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trutors within fixed upon ** a certain tower, which 
** was built of bricks, was very large, and very dif- 
ficult to be ailaulted ; moiftened it continually by 
** night with vinegar,” and raifed (I fuppofe) a fire 
againft it within j ** iJbus rendered it vulnerable' to the 
battering-rams of Metellus; and he maftered the 
town by the treafon But, what' is Hill more 
aftonifhing, we have a limilar incident in modem 
hiftory, in the modern hiftory of Europe, and in. hif- 
tory lb modern as only the middle of the lait cen-> 
tury. When the duke of Guile went from France 
on his expedition to Naples, he had the lame appli- 
cation made to the walls of a tower, and he derived 
the fame advantage from it So very clearly docs 
the world appear, exerciling an art for the demolition 
of rocks and ftones, through a long train of ages i 
though naturalilb have been wholly ignorant of it ! 
So far behind the world are its very train-bearers, 
Ihuffling with unequal fteps after it, and too remote 
to behold its very movements I 


• Dio ZXZVi. I . p. Uvfy^w nvet ot ti 

ornreitifUi'OEi kcu swxioc Jin- 

Cftiaw, tfn Bfavr^p $ and tu 

^ Ibid, a note. Vide Hardainum ad Pliniscn xxxiii. i. 
** ISaxa rmmpit &c.]» qui in Neipolluol expeditions fimili arte 
** ufom annotate* 
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In this manner then, did Hannibal break down 
the perpendicular wall at the commencement of the 
chdin, and Hope away the road down into the hol- 
low. But to lave himlelf the trouble and time of 
going too far back, in breidcing up the rocks and 
forming his Hope from diem j he rendered the de- 
Icent into the hollow ealier, by giving it two or three 
curvatujp in its courfc ®. He thus made a paflage 
down into the chalm, for his cavalry and for his bag- 
gage. But he had a greater difficulty ftill before 
him. When the plane of the road had funk under 
the force of the eardiquake, it had left its two banks 
of rock, {landing up creft on each fide of it, and 
therefore forming a very deep, very narrow way 
along it. This’ was fo narrow, notes Polybius, 
*' that neidier for the elephants, nor for the cars, was 
*• itpolfible to pals through the ftrait'.” It was not 


€ Lir^raoci. 37* “ Molliantqueanrra£libtujnodicis clivos.'* 

* Polybius iii. 54.* Tofror, «ii tok ^1010 ifli rmq 

v,¥ ijr Tuf ** A placc, that neither the ele- 

** phants, nor the beads of barthens"* tok vtro^vyw<:y the drauglft- 
cattlCf fo perpetually does Mr« Hampton confound the 
with the ret wo^vytMf the borfes of burden with the draught* 
hoifes 1 ** could in any manner pafs [for its narrbwhefij.'* Mr. 
Hainpcon omtia the very eaufe of allj though aifigned by hii 
iudior. 
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pofilble for the cars, becaufo of the chafoi ; it was 
not pollible for the elephants, for this and an addi- 
tional feafon. When the earthquake, that lunk the 
plane of the road, left the fides of it. (landing up in 
two walls of rock; then, for want of the original 
counter-balance to the natural preflure of the ground 
on either hand, it had bent the two iides nearer to 
each other. It had bent them moft above, bccaule 
there the refiftance was leaftj and haft below, be- 
caufo there the oppofition was moft. It had thus 
left a road, wide enough for a paflage below, but 
blocked up by the projetfting rocks above. Yet it 
had a<ftually funk the road fo deep, let us remember, 
that one of the light infantry coidd with difficulty 
dcfocnd into it, holding by the roots and bulhes at 
the fide. The p>]ane of the road therefore, as I have 
akeady intimated, was funk fix or (even feet. There 
was accordingly room for a leaded horfo and a load- 
ed car, to pafs under the rocks; though there was 
not for an elephant. Hannibal atftually palled under 
them the day afterward, with all his cavalry and all 
his baggage; leaving his elephants, and his main 
body, behind him. The exigency of the cafe de- 
manded an akeradon in bb bondudl; and he haftened 
with his ftarving horles, to the fine paftures at the • 
foot of the Alps. He pafied down the ddeent and 
under the rocks, fo early in the day; that he reached 
the lower and warmer ground, before night. There 
he found himlelf freed from the (how. There he 
inftandy encamped, and even turned his numerous 

horfes 
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horfes to graze, in Tome paftures adjacent to his 
camp ; till he could be joined by the elephants and 
infantry above®. 

Hannibal had thus reduced himfelf voluntarily to 
the fituation, in which he was compelled to reft at 
the hill of ambufcade before. His baggage and his 
cavalry were once more leparated, from his main 
body. Even he himfelf was now feparated alfo. 
But there was no danger of any attack upon them 
now, from the SalalTi. If there had been, the for- 
midable elephants were with them. The danger in- 
deed was with the baggage, fo inviting to the pre- 
datory fpirit of the enemy, and fo deferted now by 
its principal guards the elephants. This was the rea- 
fon undoubtedly, why Hannibal now quitted his 
ufual ftation at the head of the main body, and took 
the command of the cavalry. He could then ven- 


® Polybius ill. 55. Toif /Atw vvo^vyiwq kcl% To»f swoi; taetifyi* 

MTtOir.n £F ^9 Xflti TtctfJa fAiV ^hXyOLytJV^ xat 

XtSirpotlovthtfff^Of TTipt ryq •x^tvyopix^ T>jr TOTTtff, hecpxxa 

vytf •• In one day's time there was fufficient room for 

“ tbehorfea/' meaning thecairairy and the burden-horfes. ** and 
** the beafts of burthen/' T«tf again> the drai^ght-cattle, 

•• to difitndp*' literallyi to through i thefe were immediate]/ 
** conduced dbww/* litznWy through \ •• and having gained the 
** piminsp^* of which there is no mention in Polybius, he fpeafeing 
of^Xsrr/only, ** were font Way to pttfiurtt in phacts ^uhero no JmrM 
•• hmdfaiUtC* (i, 564). Thus Mr, Hampton difmiffes the eaxtU to 
pa^htrop inllead of making JBhojn^ nrrM/ft ** in places where no 
** fnow had fallen I" Nor does he make Hannibal encamp at all. 
So unfaithftil is the wrong fide of the tapefiry* to the right ! 

ttuc 
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tore, under the protedlion of his uiual vigilance, and 
with the maintenance of a ftrong guard continually 
polled in his camp, to let the horfcs repofe and re- 
invigorate themlelvcs, in the grafs of fome contigu- 
ous paftures. In the mean time his infantry were 
laborioufly employed, in making the hollow paflable 
for the elephants. They fet to the work, not as on 
the perpendicular wall before, with all hands that 
could be employed upon a fpace fo fmall •, but, as at 
a work much longer in extent, fure to be allb longer 
in continuance, and therefore much heavier in toil, 
by parties relieving each other. Their bulinels was 
thus carried on in the mode of mining, without any 
intcrmilTion of labour. Their aim was to cut down 
tlie projcdling rocks above, and to open them into a 
narrow paflage for the tall elephants. This from the 
length of the hollow, about a thoufand feet, wouki 
be a talk of great labour. The elephants were ftarv- 
ing all the while. There was grafs indeed upon the 
ground, but it was buried under the fnow. The 
leaves of the trees, alfo, mull have been lliakcn to 
the ground by ihofc wintry blafts, which had brought 
on die fnow'". In their original ftate of wildmTs, 
elephants would have contrived to pick up a foanry 

•' The larch, we muft remember, war the tree of the wood in 
which the CarthaRin i*n* now were ; and the larch , fay i S.tti !t r j. 3 , 

“ abieti. pino, et picese affinis eft, cortice quitn pitea aipen tc, 

“ frondibus pinguioribus, mollioribus. et m«R:$dcnfi', qua* ta- 
“ men autumne amittit.” Autumn ended wit.i the Tetting of the 
Pleiades, and during Hannibal * bait oa St. Bernard. 

VoL. II. N meal 
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meal for a wliile, by browfing upon the tendertfc 
branches of the trees. But the artificial life, to whicli 
a domefticatcd elephant is inured, foon fupcrfcdes 
the appetites of favage folit|dc> ^ no longer necef- 
fary, and fubftitutes others that are now neceflary, in 
their room. The poor animals had alio been tranf- 
ported from tlte warmth of their native climes, and 
brought to encounter the blafts, the fnows, the frofts 
of the Alps altogether. They were thus reduced 
to great tliftrefs. This however was but flighrly pro- 
duced by the fnow burying the grafs; as there was 
equally fnow, and even no grafs under it, during 
their halt of two days upon Great St. Bernard. It 
was occafioncd therefore, by the concurrence of 
another circumftancc with all at prefent. The general 
ft ores for the army begari to fail. The Carthaginians 
would thus be doubly compelled by the delay at the 
chafm, to furnilh out corn for the elephants with a 
very fparing hand. In this condition they and the 
infantry were obliged to continue, for two whole 
DAYS. The men fufFcred feverely in the continued 
employ. • But they completed the work at laft, car- 
ried the elephants along the coved hollow, and came 
down with them to Hannibal ». 

Near 

K PolybtUI iii* 55* a»x fxtfot x^oKyt tkp 

Hat /jLoPiK fv rj/isfcct; KUKOTxGrtratf, ra kx* 

ret^i ovpiQxitii xeutv; vTo Ttt » Polybios here confines 

the iiborur to the Nmaidians^ by whom he meens the Africans in 
getierfti; and fo difpharges the reft of the infantry from the t 9 il> 
^be Africans (as we ihall foon fee from Polybius himfelO being 

only 
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Near St. Remy the road is traced by the eye of a 
traveller, particularly defcriptive and lively ; and the 
very view of Hannibal’s chafm, I think, is pointed 

only three fifths of the whole army. But to fuppofe that any 
part of the infantry was excufed, is very injudicious in this hif- 
torian. In fuch an exigency, all would be employed fucccflively s 
and, only for the fake of employing all, were all kept with the 
elephants at the hollow. “ The Numidit ns were then commanded 
to enlarge the road," literally, to go on in conJIrnSiing the road, 
that the elephants might alfo pafs." How flrangely does it 
found to the ear of thinking criticifm, that a road, which was 
large enough fur bealls of burden, fliould be made ^^/ore large for 
an elephant ! This paradox rcfults from Mr. Hampton’s not un- 
derllanding, and therefore not fpecifying, the mode in which the 
road was enlarged for the elephants, by opening it above,, Polybius 
indeed fpecihes the mode no more than his iranflator, but then 
fays nothing concerning the enlargement. If Mr. Hampton chofe 
to enlarge the road “ that the elephants might alfo pafs*" he (hould 
certainly have reconciled his enlargiment with the context. “ But 
fo laborious Was the talk," adds Mr. Hampton in the para- 
phradick language which he always ofes, ** that, though frefh 
men fuccceded to thofe that were fatigued, it was not without 
great difficulty that tltey completed it, in three days continued 
toil : after which, thefe beads canw do^tjn from the m'iuntains," 
literally, pajjed through ibejirait, being abnofl: exhaujinimid jpent 
with famine" (i. 364). Mr. Hampton has taken no pains, to 
acquaint himfclf with his author's courfc of hiftory, and therefore 
mif-underflands the tenour of his language. What Polybius here 
fays of I/annihalj Mr. Hampton applies to the Ku/n:d.'a//j i and has 
thus made the three days which relate to Hannibal only, refer to 
the Numidians who had only t*wo. Sec the text hereafter, for the 
time. ■■■—Livy alfo fays xxi. 37, what can fuii only this middle re- 
gion of the Alps, though he has applied it hiinfelf to \htfummUr : 

“ nuda — fere cacumina, ^Xpfguid rj! pabuli, obruunt nives." There 
is DO grafs on the top of the Alps- I here wa^ none at the en- 
campment of Hannibal there, as Polybius informs us. There was 
fomc, as Polybius equally informs us, only in the middle region of 
the moantains, wo Mtsrr,^ rsir (iii. 55)- 
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out to us. The villages,” he fays, “ the towns on 
their elevated fites, the farmhoufes on their bang- 
ing and infulated flats, arreflred our attention, and 
“ embellilhed our route” as they were journeying uf 
'the hills to St. Remy i “ we law what we bad already 
"Jeen from the fide of Cormayeur, a narrow road, 
** and the gates under which we muft needs pafs ’= j 
theje being a gate at the northern fide of St. Remy, 
through a long wall that marks the boundary of Sa- 
voy, and another about nine miles to the f()uth of St. 
itemy, which is the limit of Piedmont’. The writer 
thus glances only at the principal objeft, bccaufe he 
had deferibed it before. “ From this place,” he 
then faid of Cormayeur, " we had in (lerlpcdlive be- 
“ fore us almofl all the valley, that we were to tra- 
** verje: it appeared very pifturcfque to us, in thk 

** LITTLE STRAITS THAT HAPPEN TO ABUT THERE, 

the fair rocks, die verdant hills, the antient cattles, 
“the road, that passes UNDER THE PROJECTING 
** ROCKS, along the fteep terraces,” &c*^. Here 

^ Bourric!ii. “ Des villages, dei bourgs eleves, des me- 
*' niries fur des plateaux fuTpendas et ifoles, charmeuent nos re- 
** gards, et embelliiroienc notre route; nous vtine* ce gue nous 
" ayibns deja vn du cot< de Cormayeur, on chemin etroit, et des 
“ porte.; Tons lefq act les tl nous fallut pafier-" 

‘ SauAtire iv. aaa and xtp. 

^ Bourrit Hi. a 59. ** Oc ce lieu, nous eumes devant nous la 
*' perfpefttve de prerqae toute la val'ec, que nous avions a tra- 
tferferi eUe nous parut tres-pittorerque } de petitea gorges, qui 
*' viennent y aboutir 1 de beaux rochers, des coHines verdoyantes, 
** d'antiquesebateauxi la route. qui palle loos des rocs en iaiJIie, 
** fur des ccrrelFcs efcarpees,” &ci 
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the oppofition between the road along the deep ter- 
races, and the way under the projc£ttng rocks, flipws 
the latter to have the projcdlion on both fidcs, to have 
therefore no terrace-like fteepnefs of a bank to it, and 
fo to be pulhing under the rocks that (in the literal 
language of the author) come Jollying over it '. Bur, 
in order to appropriate and localize dill more thefe 
touches of a pencilling writer, let me fubjoin the 
hints- of another author j who lays that ** St. Remy, 
“ lituated at the bottom of a very narrow strait, 
“ at the entrance of a fored of larches which lifts itlelf 
" above it, carries with it an appearance truely wild 
“ and Alpine This fixes all to the road of Han- 
nibal. That road we have feen before to be parti- 
cularly narrow, jud broad enough tor a burdened 
horfe and a loaded car. That covered way too of the 
rocks, under which we have equally Iccn Hannibal 
pafs with his cavalry and baggage, and through which 
was only an opening afterwards made to admit the 
paflage of an elephant, would naturally become an 
object conlpicuous and remarkable at a didance. 
The Romans would find the road very practicable, 
as Hannibal left it; they would naturally continue it, 
therefore, in that prafticable date ; and tlic road, fo 
celebrated for its detention of Hannibal, for his new 


» •• SoOB des loci cn 

» Sauffurc iv. «o — 2ix. St. Rcmy cepen'^ant, Ctuc *u fond 
d’une gorjir trcs-etToUc, u !>nir€c d'uuc foret de m^lcfcs qui 
s'cJcve au-deffus dc loi, i ur.c phyfionomic agrefte cr vralmcat 
Alpine,” 
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formation of It, and for his application of fire and 
vinegar in the aft, remains in all its Carthaginian 
condition, I believe, to this very moment. 

Thus were the two parts of Hannibal’s army, that 
had been fcparated by this road from each other for 
days, once more united again. But where is the 
whole army at prelent? This feems not to have 
been ever confidered, by the delineators of Hanni- 
bal’s route. Yet the point demands our full confider- 
ation. In a long chain of movements, that extends 
from the lower part of the Rhone to the higher, and 
acrols the Alps into Italy; every link muft be ex- 
amined, every link muft be found firm in itlelf, every 
link muft hook clofely with the preceding. I'o make 
the prefcnt do fo, I muft open a little the hiftory 
and the geography of this Alpine or Sub-alpine re- 
gion, in which wc now are. 


— VI.— 


The Salafll, who inhabited all this portion of the 
Alps which we ha>w juft been traverfing, are more 
noticed in that comprehenfive hiftory of one nation, 
which infolds half the nations of the globe nearty 
within its circle, than any other of the Alpine tribes. 
They are nouced fo early by the Romans, as in 75 
years only after the march of Hannibal dirough their 

country. 
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country. We then find they had a number of Jlream- 
'jiorks among them, in which they difcovcred wliat is 
the moft rare of all the metals upon earth, and is 
therefore made the higheft fignature of earthly opu- 
lence, gold. For the prolccution of thele, they drew 
off the waters of their river the Doria, fiuiceti them 
away into a multiplicity of litde channels, and left the 
main channel dry. Thefc were in their lower grounds 
about tlic town of Ac^a. Yet at the time, as the 
relator of this part of their hiftory informs us, " they 
were the lords of the pafles” over the Alps ; being 
fo in concert with the Seduni, as I have previoufly ob- 
ferved, and as the Savoyards are in concert with die 
Vallaifans at prefent. But the men, he adds, ** who 
cultivated the plains below them,” and who mufl 
therefore have been the Infubres, as the conquerors 
of the Libui Galli on the eajlern bank of the Doria, 
of the Taurini on the weft.rn, and of both at the 
union of the Doria with the Po ; were too much af- 
fected with the lofs of their current from the hills on 
the nortli, not to refent this unnatural interception of 
it. A kind of perpetual warfare was thus kept up 
between them*. The' Romans interfered in the dif- 

pute, 

* Strabo iv* 514.. Exi> h -n TiJv « KXitiyop 

VfOiscety vati Ta,p 

(nTsctfJoscvi ^ WAfifOJf IK Tio> ai-foiC & ATClitysr, ik 

yfVS-ovXvo’tei* la* Tpitvi; vo 

TO ttOi>9r ritKiTh*' Ttflo TT,'-: 

(fr^pp TV^ ai yrfojpyei^xi ra. nr Ttjc ctfoita; 

4JL£yy}U w hrx{J.tw jrj dm -a -. tTe/i' ,'*'* 

N 4 
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putc, and fo came into the country for the firft time. 
But t!icy interfered in tiieir u'.lial manner. A general 
was fent from Rome, to fettle the differences at the 
he^d of an army. “ Without any provocation,” fays 
Dio, " he who was lent to adjufl the difputes between 
the Salaffi Galata and their neighbours, overran all 
“ the country pf the former **. 

■* - 

Thefc were not fubdued, however i and continued 
un-fubdued for more than a hundred years afterward. 
^beHi as Appian informs us agreeably to all that I 
have faid concerning them before, and in the rc- 
ftrifted fenfo which'I have juft noticed , “ thefe men 
poflbfs the fumthits of the Alps. Their mountains 
are [almoft] inacceflible, a pathway ftrait and diffi- 
** cult leads up to them j from a confident reliance 


TO Eie ^ ravlv/^ Tu? atJtaf, vroXf/xoi «H4^o7i- 

Toi? efipfo-i 9 rpoV They Hill find fome grains of gold at 

VerreXy a little lower on the Doria ; but find them in a brooic that 
there runs into it, -the Evanfon; A peafanc here is alfo faid to 
have lately found, on grubbing up a juniper- tree, a quantity of 
gdd in grains to the amount of i*zv9 and twenty ponnds in weight 
(Sauilure iv. 199) ^ the coliedlion of fome opulent itream-worker, 
I fuppofei who was afraid to keep by him what he had taken 
pains to collet, and To buried ali for a (hort feafon in defign, but 
for many Ages ill reality, the apprehenfion which produced the 
burial termiaating in death. Strabo adds v. 334 ., that there had 
been a gold mine at Vcrcelli worked before his time, n Ovtpiu^* 

^ Dio Ixxix. 34 . *yKat3u»/xiwe 

tok yap avf/£tC»aw7 Twf 

Tu ra atayxaiVa xat 

Tar-Tf "ntteuw 

upon 
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" upon which, they lived independent of Rome, and 
** exacted tolls from the pajfe7;gers ' This is nearly 
the condu'ft, which Gaefar has. attributed before to 


their colleagues on the fummit of thefe Alps, the 
Seduni; the merchants of his days travelling along 
the nordtern half of the road, at a great ri(k” of 
their property, “ and with great impofts laid upon 
** them •*.” But the Salafli actually went beyond the 
Seduni in their mountaineer’s infolence, and the rilk 


was changed into certainty ; the merchants being fre- 
quently plundered by them Even in the civil war 
which commenced upon the death of Caelar, when 
Dccimus Brutus fled from Modena, and puflied acrofs 
tbeje very Alps to take refuge in Gaule j the S^afli 
would not fufler him to pals, till he had paid them as 
many denarii as he had men with him . They obliged 
another general of the Romans, Meflala, who took, 
up his wintcr-qual'ters near them, to pay for all the 


e A.ppi%ii*s lllyr* ito3> ** Maxinife sotcni inter ooincs Osefkri 
** { AujtuAo] imtiedimentum atlolerc Salaffi, et Tapodes qui ultra 
*• Alpes incolunt, Segeftini, Dalmat*, Daifiii P®o»e(qoe, qtii 
“ Salads fponte adhieferant. Hi veniw Alpium tenant ; monies 
[pcene] inaccelE t ar£ta femlta ac difficllit ad eoaducit; qoo- 
“ rum fiducia, propriis degebant Jegibus, et vefligalia a tranle- 
“ nntibus pofeebant." 

* Bell. Gail. iii. i. 8j. “ Magno cum periculo, magnilque 
“ portoriis." 

• Strabo iv. 314. nn •ebw vnfiaMttImt tm 

MiOa r» XnrfoM* 

f Ibid. Otyt*cu ptyarla vt Meirt!?. 

«-r I »>»« laid rA^ft very Jttpt, bccaufe there wa» no 

other road over the Alps till a few years atcerward. 

wood 
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wood that he ufed in firing, in fpears, or in gymnaftic 
inftruments s. They even proceeded at laft, to lay 
hold of fome of Auguftus’s own property “ Thefe,” 
adds Appian, “ Veterus attacked fuddenly, feized the 
** pailes £at the entrance] of their country by his in- 
** lidious addrefs, and for two years kept them in a 
** kind of blockade. Obliged by the want of Jolt, 
** for which they were in very great diftrefs,” as our 
ungrateful countrymen in America frequently were, 
during their recent revolt from happinefs and Britain j 
** they at laft admitted garrilbns into their country'.” 
But afterwards, as Strabo informs us, under pretence 
of being employed by the Romans, in new-making 
tlie roads and in bridging over the rivers j they fc- 
** cured the precipices of [entrance into] their coun- 
** try, with large parties of foldiery Then 

** making a general infurre^tion againft Veterus, they 
“ difmanded his fortrefles, and, having fccured the 
** paffes of [entrartce into] their hills, laughed at the 
** troops fent by Auguftus; when they faw them in- 
** capable, of cffedling any thing important againft 

* Strabo iv. 3^5* 

(vPiAtt xocliCdiAfi rv9 xpm Tw ksu tou' 

^ Ibid* ibid* Xdu Kate-afOf ttlot. 

^ Appian 1103. ** Hos Veteras inopine a^greflus, anguAa jo- 

corum per infidias occupat, et per biennium obfelTos cenuit. 
** Illic falls inopia addnf^i, quo Biaxime indigebanc i tandesn ad- 
cttftodias.*' 

^ Strabo iv« 315. £inCaA«p xppirnf ir^opae^iw vf 

ireuivlifa r, . 

** them. 
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“ tliem. Upon that account, Auguftus formally per- 
“ mined them to live independent of Rome, while his 
« quarrel with Antony was prelling upon him ; and 
pardoned thoje, who had inftdted Veterus. From 
this conduit they fufpected liis views, drew other 
** ftates into a confederacy with them, and invaded 
« the dominions of Rome” in the country of the In- 
fubres. " But Meffabi Corvinus, being fent by 
<t Auguftus to attack, them, reduced them by famine ; 
“ and thus did the Salaffi come, under the power of 
“ the Romans 


Yet they who are exprefsly declared by Strabo 
before, to have been the lords of the pnjfes over the 
Alps } and as exprefsly affirmed by Appian, to pof- 
fefs the Jummits of the hills ; are equally aflerted by 
Dio, to “ dwell the Alps"’.” All t!ie hiftorians 
are right j only each fpcaks merely a {>art of the 
truth. Let me for the firft time give the whole. 
The Salaffi did at once poffefs the fummits of the 


1 Appian laaj- " Poftremo a Vetcro cicficicntes, munimenia 
» dciectre ; et, arguftiis locorum occupati*. quj a Carfare 'P‘«* 
*. „,itubantu, irriferc. quum nihil magnum m eo. conan pofl^t 

•« Ei cxcauftCarfar.innante contra Antoimitn bdio, fuis legtbo* 

» degere conceffit, ct qui Vetero infolt^ifent ven.am indulfit. 
H®c omnia ad fufpicioiiem vertwte* ipfi, alias iscum urWt 
[the word fhould have been, «x«Vr.r«] congrreaba.it. « qu* 
«• Romanis parcrent invadebant , donee Mefial. Corvinus. «t 
•'expagoaret a Caefare prxmiffu., fame domuU} coque mod. 
“ Salaffi in Romanorum celErc potcAatem." 

m Dio liii 15. 7sf • St •!<*.». <**» vaf» ras AAsrw;. 

g AlpSy 
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Alps, and dwell under the fides of them. This I 
have repeatedly noticed before, and ihall now pro- 
ceed finaUy to prove. The country of the Salafli 
** is large,” fays Strabo, ** lying in a deep valley” at 
the Italian foot of the Alps j “ and the hills fhut up 
** the country on two fides,” on the It^ian and on 
the Alpine: ^‘Jhme part of the nation reaches up, to the 
very heights" of the Alps “ above ’.” The Salafli 
thus held thofe pafles into the “ valley,” which I 
have noticed already, and fhall again notice hereafter; 
the pafles alfb up the Alps, from their valley;” 
and the grand pafs over Great St. Bernard “. But 
all dielr lower pafles were now feized with their 
ftream-works, by the ftrong hand of the conquering 
Romans. The works were there managed, by the 
Roman farmers of the taxes. Thcfe agreed to pay 
the inhabitants of the hills certain fums of money, to 
prevent them from obftruAing or intercepting the 
waters of the river r. The farmers, however, were 

■ Strabo iir* 3*4* H twit fjt.cb tru*# n' 

TU9 opvw KAfiO»7a/p to ;^crpto>* uifOf or t* uiio^s*m 

« The paff; at Great St. Beroard Is ctmfrdered by the Swifs at 
prefent, on the Vallaifan fide of the furnnic ; and Ls equally there- 
fore confideredy we may be fuse, by the Savoyards on the Italian 
fidcj as *• un polie qui pouvoit eire regarde comme la cJrf du 
pays" (SaulTure iv. 234)- It may well be foconiidef^d by both, 
as it is ** une gorge lerree entre de kauies rnoncagne^, d'aboid un 
** petit lac" (Sauiliire iv. aas)* 

^ Strabo iv, 314- Kfa 1 r,a-et^iL*p Ptyfjiatafyf -rs*;- 

tVMAvv TftK TSI6 xjy a ' ^ta * 


very 
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very grafping. Protected by the power of a conqueft, 
they could not a£t with fairnefs to the SalaHl. They 
would foon confider fuch a payment, as an impo- 
ficion ; and demand as a natural right, what they had 
before received as a continued purchafc. They would 
withold their payments ; the mountaineers would dam 
up their current, where they could; and threaten 
perhaps to divert it entirely. They could have di- 
verted it, have turned it to the north inftead of the 
fouth, and made it run into the Rhone inftead of the 
Po; as “ the defile of St. Bernard,” Sauflure ob- 
lerves, “ or, to fpcak more precifely, the convent 
“ which is fituated upon the tnoft elevated part of 
« this defile, is the point of reparation between the 
“ waters which fall into the Adriatick,” by the Po, 
“ and thofe which throw themfelvcs into the Me- 
« diterrancan,” by the Rhone The Soduni on the 
northim part of the fummit would readily liavc con- 
curred with the Salafii on the Joutherny to turn the 
golden fands of this AljMne Paftolus into thiir coun- 
try. Dilputes accordingly arofc, like what had embroil- 
ed them with the Romans at firft. Thcfe were frequent- 
ly embroiling them again ‘ ; the generals lent among 
them, being always too buly in fecking occafions for 

Sauffurc iv. *67. " I.e Col de St. Btrnani, ou, pour mieux 
“ dire, le Convent qai ell litac djn« ie lieu le plu! elevi; de ce 
“ Col, eft le point de fepar»tion entre les eaux qui toinbcnt d»n* 
“ i'Adriatiqoc, et celles qv.i ie jettenc dans la Meditcrran'C. See 
•lib Bourrit iii. 27S. 

» Strabo iv. 31+. Hfa,- Tsie; t erx. an l-a. rut 

T*;# ^l(^07iAr^iV»r. 


war, 
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war, ready to pronounce diem revolters upon any 
figns of difaffe^ion, and fure to find both the figns 
and the occafions in thefe differences'. 

In one of thole pronounced revolts, and in what is 
neccflarily from its conlcquences the laft ; Terentius 
Varro was fent into their country by Auguftus. He 
entered it by feveral ways at oncej and tJius pre- 
vented the Salad] from bringing a large army, or fe- 
curing a ftrong pals, againll him in any one point 
They could face him only in parties ; and were in 
danger of being attacked at their pafles, in front, in 
fiank, or in rear. He therefore beat them v/ith great 
cafe". They fubmitted. He advsinced to Great St. 
Bernard, and prefented a new llatue on a new pillar 
to the god Peninus, to the Genius of the Place, to 
Returned Fortune. But he demanded a certain con- 
tribution from the people, and in appearance meant 
to inflifl no other punifhment upon the conquered". 
Yet his foul was too truly Roman, for fuch an adlj 
and had been too much irritated in its Roman info- 

i"’ 

* Strftho 5V. ^Vkt'aiXUftf T4i{ £C£i TOtV Pa/- 

xa* TrijutTro/xiftfs svh rej tv^opttp atoAe- 

« Dio liii. 25. 719, O Ayywro; — I7r» jXfF Ttfj TitXac-trHt; 
CvoL^quyet Of onr^C .un ai^rfxpiplsg 

** Dio ibid. Para Ti avlag, etlt xat xaT vpoTVivlcP.a; 

^ Dio ibid. Kai WfA^xpap xaPxtmyKXffjig, apyvpm T* vg xa* 

^paa-t/fp rJfiO't, 
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knee of fenfibillty, by the long and continued pppo- 
fition of die Saladlj not to meditate a feverc revenge. 
He dilpatched his foldiery into different parts of the 
country, as in order to levy the fums demanded 
He thus executed one of the moft decifivc plans of 
inhuman policy, that hiftory records. He feized the 
perfons of all the males. He ordered them to Ivrea, 
a town fccured by the Romans as a bridle upon the 
Salafli, and garrifoned with a body of Roman fol- 
diers. There be fold them ally to be Jlaves for twenty 
years'’'. He thus fold no lefs, than thirty-six 
THOUSAND of thcm; of whom eight tboujand were 
capable of carrying arms'-. So very numerous was 
this nation of mounttuneers; and fo very juftly did 
Livy charadterize them in the days of Hannibal, as 
“ a people numerous for the inhabitants of moun- 


» Dio Hii. 7*9- KiiH erp; rxv erOiir 

V Dio liii. 7 i 9 ”" 730 . T^Tl^^ *> xctt 

Dio apptarS from Strabo 

below, to have meant aUihe males, though he fpeaks only ol the 
males 

^ Strabo iv, 31 5* ii; Errvj:a»l*jr;, 

Pxuatu'v vwciy.iAt utr, rot; i.a.Xacj'- 

■— redr /jiik bv cri-'/xstiav 

Tfc> h uxyffjiUi oy.'rxy.i{rp,j>.i'ji^ Mr. Archibald 

Bower in Ant. Un. Hift. xiii. 493 fay? ; “ Varro fent/yrfy tbou/auJ 
“ of their youth to Eporedia, now Ivrea, where they were con- 
“ demned to flavery for the term of twenty years/ But Ibmc 
one, I know not who, in xxi. 315 makes Varro fend 40,000 of 
their to the ifrM of Vvrca, to be flaves then for 

« yearsr 


uins. 
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tains *. So awfully too, in thife meafures of Pro- 
vidence over our world, which are principally myf- 
terious becaufe they ar^ comprehenfive, and loft to 
our views becaufe they embrace centuries in their 
circuit; did Varro un-conlcioufly punilh the perfidy 
of the Salafil to Hannibal, and did the Romans ex- 
terminate the infidious traitors of their grand enemy ! 
Varro then, adds Dio, “took the fineft part of their 
“ land from them ’’ being tlie very “ground,” ac- 
cording to Strabo, “ on which Varro had encamped 
“ himfclf He chofe out three thoufand of the 
Emperour’s guards under him, and fetded them on 
the fpot‘*. Thefe formed a town there, which was 
for ages the ornament of the country, under the full 
title of Aughjia Pr4e.torianorum, under the briefer of 
Augtifta Prii'toria, and under the ftiil briefer of Aiigujia 
only; which ftiil remains the glory of the region, the 
feat of a bifhoprick, and the head of a dutchy, under 
the lame appellation (now written as it was always 
pronounced) of Acfta 

Tlie 

* Livy zxi. 34.. “ Frequenteoi cultoribu.«, ut inter montana, 
" populatn." 

** do liii. 7SO. Kai <! ufim Tti( ytif rat rt &0fufi>fut rimi 

not araZiii mt Avyurat IJftitlafiatat aitiAxaiiitni 

< Strabo iv. 315. E> a.trf»loTthv^t y^ia Ovaffaii 

^ Strabo ibid* Tf 19x1^1111 h Paj*Mvt axi 9 i Tr,t Af- 

ytlrat * Kataaf. 

* This city has feveral remains of the Aufuftao age,' an am- 
phitheater, a gate (now in the center of the city), a triompbaS 
arch in honour of Auguilus, a magnificent bridge of marble with 
one arch, and an aquednft of only one arch, but worthy of the 

Roman 
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The poHcIon of Aofta, then, appeared (b agreeable 
to Varro on his redudion of thefe Alps j that he en- 
camped upon die ground himfelf, that he took it 
from the Salafll as “ the fined part of their country,” 
and that he fettled fome veterans of the guards in a 
colony upon it. This was the very ground, upon v.dh'ch 
Hannibal equally encamped now. The “ lower parts” 
of the Alps, notes Livy concerning the prefent point 
of Hannibal’s hiftory, have valties, and Ibme Jutmy 
“ billSi and rivers near woods, and places more worthy 
of human habitation. There the cattle were 
“ turned out to orass^” All this points di- 
redly to Aofta, and on Aofta entirely refts. A mo- 
dern author accordingly (peaks of Aofta, without 
once dreaming indeed of the fimilarity, but in terms 
remarkably appofite to thofe of Livy ajid Dio and 
Strabo before. “ It is when we approach the city,” 
he tells us, ** that the pidurc is heightened ar.d be- 
comes more interefting} it is at the termination of 
four fair vallies, fertile in pafturage — the proud 
" mountains furround, as with an amphitheater, the fair 
“ circus that is occupied by the city, and that i.: watt retl 
" hy three rivers : this town is placed in th: finejl ftu- 

Roman grandeur. See Bourrit iii. a6o — 261. The triumphal 
arch was ere£led undoubtedly, in honour of this rcduiftion of the 
country \ and isj particularly, coacval with the colony, ^tii was 
called juft as AaguJIa Raurae^rum is now AugJ! or Auji ti;-n 

Baftl, AugitJI^ f^indElicnntm now Aujhourgt &c, 

^ Livy xxi, 37. “ Inferiora vallcs, ct aprico* qnofJam cot>s 
**habcnt; rivofque prope- (ilvasi ct — huinano culiu digni.JM 
** loca. Ibi j amenta in pabulum mi/Ta.** 

VoL. IL . O 
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aim So cridy have “ the lower parts” of our 
Alps, like Hannibars, vallics, and rivers near 
“ woods, and places more worthy of human habita- 
** tion !” So tridy is the ** deep valley” of Strabo 
defcribed by Dio, “ as die finell part of the Salafllan 
** country.” Aofta, let me add from the lame mo- 
dern, lies fo much amid Livy’s “ funny hills,” and in 
a iituation fo much warmer than the sop of Great St. 
Bernard j that, when the thermometer has been down 
at the cypher on the latter, it has been no lels than 
Jixtem degrees above it at the former AmidH thefe 
funny hills then, by the union of thefe fine vales, at 
the meeting of thefe fajr- rivers, and clofe to the very 
lite of this beautiful city j did Hannibal find the re- 
quifite paftures, for recruiting and telloring his tired 
horfes. He relieved the laden horfes from their bur- 
dens, He releafed the draught-horfes from their 
cars. He turned them and the horfes of his troop- 
ers, into the natural, the fruitful meadows^ along die 
Doria and its two auxiliary currents. 

This Doria rifcs fiom the lake on Great St. Ber- 
nard, as a fecond forprilingly does from one upon 

s Bourrit tii. 259. Mais e'eft quand on spproche de la Cite, 
** que Ics tableaux s'aggrandiiTenc ct deviennenc plua intereBans ^ 
c'cll^-r-la ou aboun/Teirt quatre bellea valicea, fertiles en patu- 
rages — : de fuperbes moaugoes environncDt, comiue autanC 
** d'amphitheaires» le beau Cirque qu' occupe laCiU-, qu'arrofent 
** trois rivieres : cette viIlc,£Uii«e dans ie plus be) eiDplacemeiu/* 
&c. 

^ Bourrit iii. 


Mount 
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Mount Cenis, and a third ftill more furprlfingly from 
one upon Little St. Bernard '. The firft I call Doria 
mil, becaule it is fo called fixteen hundred years ago ; 
Ptolemy noticing the “ head of the river Doria, 
** which is at the Poenine Lake'^.” Yet it is called 
the Baiter at prefent : and the auxiliary current, which 
defeends by Cormayeur, and receives a current from 
Little St. Bernard below ; but was thought unworthy 
of Ptolemy’s notice, though it is noticed by the Ta- 
bles of Peutinger, and though the dream from Little 
St. Bernard is equally noticed by Strabo; has now 
arrogated the name of Doria to kfclf -. It is matter 
of great furprife, how the common people, who en- 
joy in full and abfolute perfection the prerogative of 
giving local appellations. 


f'Mtguj, quern penes ell et jus et norma loquendi ; 


could ever have agreed in fixing the denominations 
of rivers, fo as to afeertain which of two uniting cur- 
rents fhould be the denominator of the other. They 
are both equal in fize pethaps, and yet one mud fink 
its own name in the other’s. In this kind of mani- 
mony between the river deities, which IhaJl retiiin, 
which lhalllofe, its original appellation ? WIio fliall 
preferibe the law, and on what principle fiiall it be 


s Map in Berwick's Memoirs, Orrery’s I.etters 41, Msp iii 
SaufTure vol. in- and Placidc'f Map. 

Ptolemy iii. l. p. 70. H IJ v.a.'a 


TjOtPikOrlf . 

* Strabo iv- 311, Pcuiingcr's Second Tabic, 
Flacide’fl Mapt. 

O 2 


Saiiflbrc's ani 

founded ? 
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founded ? Yet we fee the law promulged by the Ic- 
giflatiire of tlic people, and precife in its import even 
where no diferiminatron appears to direfb it. Such 
an a;j;rcemenc, npon fiich a fubjeifV, and among luch 
legifiators, is a phoenomenon curious and ftriking to 
a confidering mind. We never find any variation 
among the common people of one age, in the appli- 
cation of die covering name ; but we not unfi’equently 
meet with a cliange, in a courle of ages. Thus the 
name of Butter has fuperfeded that of Dorta. This 
forms a kind of repeal for the original law, the na- 
iicnal eonvetilion cf one century, with all the petty 
gravity of the national afltrmblies of France, excr- 
dfing its defpotifm over names, and, like them, 
imagining fome fccret charm to lie in the very 
change. Like them too, they have a£led with a 
fingular whimficality of Ipirir j both being the lowcll 
of the people, both feeling themfeivcs in the chair of 
power, and both therefore wantoning in un-rcflrained 
capricioufiiefs of conduft. Thus amidft a revolution 
marked by every excels of liberty, polluted by every 
extravagance of licentioufiiels, and loaded with every 
enormity of wickednefs; the national allcmbly has 
bufily cnjploytd itfelf for hours and for days, in form- 
ing a new nomenclature, even in forming a new al- 
manack, for France; throwing all the provinces into 
aepartments, and fuperfedii^ the names that have 
l*fted for ages, by new names of their own creation ; 
taking the Icnnet rouge of their galley-llaves, and calJ- 
irg i: the cap cf liberty i taking a tbree-colwed ribbon 

for 
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for the fytnbol of their oae, indivijib'e (late, and com- 
pelling every perfon to wear it as the national cockadci 
framing a new fort of a year, that is as re-^'Jutknary 
as their ftate, and begins with the months with which 
all others endy h.is no longer tiiol'c of 0(5lobcr, No- 
vemberj and December, January, February, and 
March, April, May, and June, July, Aiiguft, and 
September, but P’indetnairc, Brumnire, and Bruinuire, 
Nivos, PluvioSy and rentes, Germinaly Floreal, and 
Prieureal, MeJ/idor, Ilerbidofy and FrnSlidor even I'u- 
perfeding that meafure of time into weeks, which has 
fubfiftcd in all ages and nations from the very crea- 
tian, and from the reft of God on ihe 1':'. ei^h day i.i 
the very aft of creation Icngthenii.g it out into a 
period of ten days, and entitling it a decade. In at ■ 
tending to fuch and all their proceedings, every m.ui 
of feeling and refleftion, I believe, lias been alternately 
frozen with horror, at the bloody fcrociouincfs of this 
band of profligates, and conviiU'cd with laugliter, at 
the fblemn frlvolournefs of tliis p.uliament of con- 
ceited fools ; MOW fees ail Bedlam broke lot >lc, and 
florming at the heavens over their head, in the fran- 
tick violence of their meafures; then beholiU all St. 
Luke’s aflembled in convention together, and griu- 

"> This the Greek naone /or a week, »nt! the l.ii.a 

derived from it, HthJofnada, plainly ir.ti^a:c of ihcinlelvc,. Jliu, 
in Eufebius's Preparatio Evangeica xiu. ii. p. 46;— (C)- 
lonise, i68S), we have an old wrr.er vouching the fa^ fur : H t -c 
world, even citing Homer, Hefiod, and Linuf to prove it particu- 
lar!/ lot the Greeks. 

O j 
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ning with an idiot fmile of felf-applaufc, over the 
changes which they are ringing upon the bells of the 
ftatc. With equal gravity, but with greater wifdom, 
and with much greater innocence, have the commune 
of the vale of Aofta ftripped the Doria of its original 
appellation, and yet conferred it upon a fubfidiary 
current. 


— VII.— 


1 HAVE formerly ftiown the Tables of Peutingrr, 
to interpolate a ftage between Summum Penninum 
and Augufta Praetoria, and to call it Euuracinum. 
The number of miles indeed which they attach to 
their new town, twenty-five, and twenty-eight more 
to Auguila, when the whole dilUnce was twenty-four 
only i Ihows we can place no dependence upon the 
raeafures. Yet the difeovery of an intermediate 
town in the courfe of Hannibal's march to Aofta, is 
an ufeful one. Let us therefore endeavour, to fix 
the town. The day that Hannibal fet out from St. 
Bernard, he plainly meant to have reached Ibme 
town before night. He had yet probably the after- 
noon of the day remaining, when he was firft ftopt by 
the chaftn. He was ftill inarching on, and ftill re- 
fblute for marching. He (pent die reft of the day, 
ki attempting to do lb ; found all his efforts baffled 
by the ice, the Ihow, and the declivity j and was at 
5 laft 
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laft obliged to encamp, not at the place intended by 
him, but at the head of the chafm and in the midft 
of the fnow. All ftiows he meant to have reached 
Eudracinum, the firft night; and to have been widdn 
three or four hours march off Eudracinum, when he 
was flopped. Eudracinum therefore appears to be 
Etrouble, now a great village upon the road, and 
the only ^eat one upon it ; lying cxa£Uy at the 
middle point betwixt Great St. Bernard and Aofta, 
juft where the road of St. Bernard crolTes from the 
right-hand bank of the Doria, which it had hitherto 
purfued, to take the left and follow it to Aofta". All 
this road, fays Appian at the bepnmng of the femd 
century, " is even now one among the praftifed 
« roads, and denominated the passage of hanni- 

«ISAL“.” 


The Carthaginian had thus completed his march 
acrofs the Alps, and reached the Italian foot of 
them. Polybius therefore fays, that “on the /W 


n Sluffurc iv. »i8, coming upiv^rJi and from ilaly, far. 

« A^i lUui de U c»£. le vittage de ■, i de cc 

Ami-luut ac la c. , J „ enfuUe 

*< tillage, an inwicctluiGtgnaud . * The other 

“ a Etrouhk, grand village, a Ucur. dc G-.gnaud The other 
ftagea mentioned .p^ard are » .Ulagr de 0>W twenty m - 

« ” fiftv fflinutcs (oT iwo iHilcs find a halO from St. Oyin , 


(no, iis, and ia4)* 

• AppitnDc Beilis Annib. p. 54^* 

O4 


H *ia* n* 


«iyf 


“day 
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day he paflcd from the precipices mentioned be- 
fore, and came to the plains Hannibal, he add?, 
had now finiflied his courfe over the Alps, in fif- 
TEEN days^.*’ This author has already informed 

P Polybius iii. 56. A»v»C«e; H»Jtv(ctvs, Kcct cctto tuv 9rp- 

KprifAvuv ^ictwiraq, rj^ctlo Tm cTriTri^iu/if. Annibal then de> 
feended lap," a word having no correfpondent word in the 
original, and {landing in direiSl oppoHcion to the whole narratives 
— and thus on the third day gained the plains” (i. 364). Mr. 
Hampton has not obferved in the original, and has therefore not 
noticed in his tranilation, that Hannibal paiTed through the flrait 
witli the cavalry and baggage, on theT^ctfii^/day of the halt. When, 
in one day's toil, he had made the road capable of admitting the 
and cavalry, Totvlx Bi-Qae^q ^tatyayw, inflantly carrying 
them through it, tton naiotTpctlowt^tv&etq, and encamping, n-ep rsq 
tr.pivy&vi(>tq rt^rj Tnv p^iova. ro'irtq, in a region that had yet efcaped the 
fnow, ^foq rocf tofAuq, he difmiffed them to the paflures. So 

plainly did Hannibal attend the iirft detachment, that pafTed 
through the flrait. Yet, when we fee Mr. Hampton's words, we 
find Hannibal remaining flill at the rock. Thefe,'’ he fays, 
** fiyere immediately condufled down," by whom? Polybius 
fays, by Hannibal, but Mr. Hampton is mute ; •' and, having 
'** gained the plains, nverc fent away to paflure in places, where 
no fnow had iallcn." Mr. Hampton even takes particular 
pain', to fnpprcfs all ideas of Hannibal's prefcnce with this de- 
tachment i by oniitiing all notice of his encam,hiHg, and by placing 
the paflures inflead of the camp, ** in places where no fnow had 
** fallen." Wc tberefon find afterwards, that “ Annibal defeend- 
ed hp" without authority in the text, and againfl the authority 
nf the narrative. The fail is, that Mr. Hampton was puzzled 
with the mention of Hannibal his at the ftrait, aftir he 
was faid explicitly to have paiTed it ; did not take this explicit- 
nefs, as in common-fenfe he Ihould have done, for his guide in 
explaining the other; but took the other for his guide, and made 
the explicitnefs bend to it. He thus chofe a farthing-candle for 
his luminary, in preference to the fun. 

*1 Polybius iii. 56, Xloina-afAttoq nji rv» vartfCo^«F, tsfAtpua 

iriFlixatciKa. 

7 
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iis, that Hannibal was nine in gaining tlie creft of the 
Alps ; that he ftaid fmo there " ; and that he encamp- 
ed at the end of another, upon the head of the chafm. 
On the third day afterwards, he now fays, Hannibal 
came to the plains. Thefe feveral days, nine, two, 
one, and three, make up the fum total of fifteen. 
Livy allb tells us, that Hannibal readied the fummit 
of the Alps in nine days' ; that he continued two upon 
it"; and that (including one employed in marching 
up to the chafm, and in trying to march along the 
fide of it) he was/o«r about it He afterwards adds, 
with a dubioufnefs in himfelf and a reference to au- 
thority, that are very furprifing amid fuch clearnefs ; 
that, ** according to feme authors, he crofled the 
“Alps in FIFTEEN days^ His aggregate number 
coincides exaftly with Polybius’s, and forms juft his 
fifteen. We thus fee more fatisfaftorily than wc 
could before, the diftribution of his three days at the 
chafm. On die firft of the three, he cut down his 
trees, heaped them upon the rock of the perpen- 
dicular w’all at the hollow, and waited till a wind 
arofe, fet fire to them, beheld the rocks glowing with 
the intenfe heat, drew liis lines of vinegar upon it. 


^ Polybius iii. 53. 

* Polybius iii. 53 - 

t Livy xxi* 35. ‘‘ Nono die in jugum Alpium perventum eft.’’ 
f* Livy x»i. 35. ** Biduum in jogo ftativi habua." 

Livy xxi. 37. “ Quatriduum circa rupcm coniuiupium. ' 

? Livy xxi. 38. Ut quidam audlorc* fupt, quintodccimo die 
“ Alpibiu faperatis.” 1 
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and broke down liic foftcned rock into a winding, a 
pradticable dcfccnt. This Would be fufficient em- 
ploy for that day. The fecond morning he ntarched 
away with the b agg age and cavalry, leaving the main 
body to open the nearly clofing rocks above, thefe 
Symplegades of the Alps, for the paflage of die ele- 
phants. They laboured to open them, all that day. 
The third they marched with the elephants through 
them, and came down in the evening to dieir com- 
mander at Aofta. But all fliows ftill more, that 
Livy and Polybius confider the prelent pofition of 
the Carthaginians, as at the foot of the Alps, and 
within the verge of Italy. Polybius even calls this 
exjp^efsly, Hannibal’s entrance” into Italy; and 
Livy alfo fays, he had now ** penetrated into 
Italyy.” Aofta was accordingly confidered fo by 
the very Romans themfclves. Pliny places Aofta 
precifely, ** at the roots of the Alps Pliny adds 
in another place, that ** it is at the limit of the Alps;” 
and that the length of Italy is to be mcafured by a 
line, drawn " from the Alpine limit at Aofta, through 
** Rome and Capua to Rhegium But Solinus 
equally meafurcs the length of Italy, ** from Aofta 
“ through Rome and Capua to the town of Rhe- 


y Polybius lii- 6o. M«ia Stmp Livy xxu 3*. ** In Ita- 

** Ham digreflo." 

z PUny iii. 17. ** Colonisr. ab Alpium radkibUd»— SalafTorum 
Augufta Prastoria," &c. 

* Pliny iti. 5. ** Patct longitudin« «b Alplno /irtc Prastorix 
** AuguiUc, per Urbem Capuamquc curfu meant^i Rhegium/’ 


gium. 
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gium^” So clearly, fo demonftrably, is Hannibal 
now with all his army at Aofta, four and twenty 
miles below Great St. Bernard, and within the very 
confines of Italy' ! Italy then ended at the foot of 
the hills immediately north of Aofta, though it has 
now ufurped upon the hills for many miles upward. 


In this ever-memorable march, Hannibal had loft 
a number of men Some had fallen by the hands 
of the enemy ' ; in the fuppreflion of the rebellion at 
Lyons, in the grand engagement at the entrance of 
tlte Alps, and in the formidable ambufeade at Lutticr 
afterwards. Some had been drowned in the ftreams, 
which they had been obliged to crofs; the rivers in 
France, the Arve near Geneva, the currents of the 
Vallais, the Drance and the Doria of the Alps*^. 
Many alfo had perifhed, at the precipices and tlic 


^ Sollnus c. ». ** Italiac longitudo — &b Anp«n!i Pr:r.iori.t per 
** Urbcni Capuamquc porrigitur, ufouc oppitium Rhenium. 

' SaiiiTure iv. 218—12+ makes the diil^LiCc i*> i>c, h;:wccn 
twenty-four or twenty-five miles. The Koiimii iniliiaxy above 
Hates the diltance at tvventy*i^«r, and the Roman It/r at tv\cnty- 
/ive. 

Polybius iii. 56. noXXy? 

« Polybius iii. 66. Ttto t* T6?p 

^ Polybius iii- 56- Kee^ rut The 

fecond claufc of this palTagc relates to the whole march from the 
Rhone to Aofta, and refers to the r?icviy 33 well as the rivers of 
the whole. But the only enemy that he encountered til! he came 
to the Alps, was the rebellious party Lyons. Here, however, 
the Latin cranflator has made ftrange work, rendering the fecond 
claufe thus, ipiius de&ique itincris lonf'kndo ci dlfficultas, ami 
£9 interpolating Inftead of incerpreiing his author. 

defiles 
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defiles of the mountains at the precipices of the 
entrance, and at the defile of the chafm. Yet he 
had loft a Imaller number of his menj than of his 
dragoon-horfes, his beafts of burden, and his cattle 
in the cars ^ as we have feen before, had 

fuffered particularly at the entrance, at the ambufeade, 
and on the defeent. He had crofted the Rhone, as 
I have formerly oblerved, with eight and thirty thou- 
fand infantry, and with more than eight thoufand ca- 
valry. But he had loft no lefs than two thousand 
of his horfe, and eighteen thousand of his foot, 
in the march fince So triumphant does Hannibal 
appear in the eye of hiftory, till the philofophy, wliich 
the Gofpel infenfibly breathes into every mind, fteps 
in to recount his loftes ! At fuch a vaft expence of 
the happinefs and the lives of mankind, does he, anti 
docs every warriour, appear to purchafe all his tri- 
umphs ! The number of men loft is moft aftonifti- 
ing, nearly the half of his whole army, and almoft all 
perilhing in the Alps^. This gives the finifliing 

touch 


% Polybius iii. 56. wo ruv itai rsJ^ 

xa'Ia, rtti Many of his men had itlfo pcrilhed, among the 

precipices and the defiles of the Alps” (i. 364), 

^ Polybius iii. 56. Ou tn ^ text viro ^ 

“ a/tfr greater number of the horfes and heap of hurtbm^' 
4 he draught-cattle (i. 365). 

^ * Polybius iii. 56 compared with the account before from 
Di. 60. 

^ Polybius iii. 60. vtf w nfAtatm t»i? u ra%<; 

«« This army was now reduced to hf/ than 

“iwlf— ^ 
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touch of terriblenefs, to the terrible reprelcntations 
before of his courle acrofs them. Even the remainder 
of his army was exceedingly fliaken and harralled, by 
the afeents and defeents of the mountains, by the 
roughnefs of the roads in both, and by the toil of 
mind and body which they had undergone at the 
chafm The fparing manner too, with whicli their 
provifions were obliged to be dealt out to them, had 
given an emaciated appearance to their forms It 
was not pofliblc for Hannibal, to carry ample pro- 
vilions for fo large an army dirough fo long a march”. 
Even the ^eatejl part of what were carried, was loft 
in the loft of his cars and catde’. The provifions 
accordingly began to fail, and the men were obligjpd 
to be put upon a fcanty allowance i’. Numbers there- 


“ half — j the reft had perilhed among the mountains" (i. ;7i). 
This is very inaccurate ; vn being ** ahnojf half.” It even 

appears to be very inaccurate, from Mr. Hampton's own vcrfion 
in i. 371 and i. 365 compared together. So litJc docs Mr. 
Hampton attend, to the precife words of the original ! So Jittle 
even does he refle£l in one place, upon what he himfelf has laid in 
another ! 

* Polybius iii. 60. Ow yap ptewr wo tuv xat;*- 

ioatffiuVf fli ^1 twp ho^oo rat iV7FCfK0?M;, 

TO cT/ptwap avlu rfatlaxiiop. 'Polybius afterwards adds ffvnyj^t 
vo^uy, and Livy fpeaksof*^ muniendo y^rhoininibus," xxi. 37. 

Polybius iii. 60. AA^a Kxt tv — xscKt;; 

«-Jry#AAaT 7 i . 

** Polybius tii. 60. Ov 7 i yaf «k 

T 9 C 7 i\uy Tovut, Tflt Tr.; oiOk r' ura*. 

° Polybius iii. 60. A t: ks* TV Tfc'i 

Ka» Tttift/K Tflt x?.iira 

P AppUn 546. TfcT uTripAh 


fore. 
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£bre, finking under the feelings of hunger and the 
preflures of toil united, ne^edled all-attention to their 
perfbns'i. And the whole army at this moment, 
irom the long continuance of their diftrefles, carried 
all the appearance in look, and in dreis, of a hoft of 
barbarians, fordid, fqualid, and favage ^ 

- Hannibal 

Polybius iii. 6o. noXAoi haOv^h^o txvln^ Ji* 

Ti}> i retail KUi avv»^tiu» ruy vovui/x 

Polybius iii. Co. O* ye fjLnv itett tii 

?,ot7r>3 ^x9ta‘itf 'Tny trvvs^tkxy tuv Trpoeipr/fxey^v 'TTopaip, O40ir ot'jroTe- 

(rpfujixsvet TuyJti naxi. Livy xxi. 39. “ Ex ilJuvic tabeque fqualida 
•* et prope efFerata corpora." 

** The prefent condition of his army was mifcrxble almq/l beyond 
expTcJTion^^' a language very different from Polybius's, who fays 
oiaty, and without a boydfh unmeaningnefs of exaggeration, that 
a// the army w**® ^ dreadjul condition of mifejyy Telat?.xk7rupr^Kse 

TO (TVfj.'necv atlw rfoloTB^f. For befides the hard/hips which they 
** had fuflained from the dificuities of the way, both in afeending 
•* and defeending the mountains," literally and properly, not only 
from the q/centj and defcenti^ But alfo from the rougbnefs of the roads in 
tbepajfes^ ^ the want offuch provifions as were necefljry, and the 
drjeafrs alfo which their bodies had contraQed from ncglcfl and 
*• nadlnefs," literally and briefly without any difeafes, and the to- 
tal mglea of attention to their bodies, fo much lefs verbofc and lefs 
deferiptive is Polybius than Mr. Hampton ! ** had changed them 
« into jpeaacies ef horror.^' Mr. Hampton thus fets up for himfclf 
in the trade of writing hiflorj^ and refules to any longer as 
foreman in the fliop ofPolybiuj ! For the words rendered “ had 
changed them into Ipeflacles of horror,^^ arc only 
Xarlf, and mean only bad made a fad esheration among them. So 
much does the tranflator ilirutt hbhead into the clouds, when he 
fhould be walking upon earth ! ” While the greater part," many^ 
907 ^ 1 , feemed volnntarily to fink beneath their fifferings, and even 
rejea all thoughts both ofUfeandfigtfety.^^ Here the foreman 
not merely fets up for himfclf, but boldly ventures to kick his 
zuafler out of the lhop« The words in the original are only thefe, 

literally 
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Hannibal therefore halted with them all, at Aofta. 
After his entrance*’ into Italy, fays Polybius, « he 
encamped under the very fide of the Alps^” 
There his firft care was, to recover his harralTed 
foldiery^ This he particularly attended to, exerting 
himfclf in railing their fpirits, and in mending their 
appearance ^ He even extended his concern, to the 
bodies of the horfes He gave them all, a long 

literal]/ tranflated, and^ the author afligning a reafon for and en- 
larging upon the negled of attention to their bodie?, not paHing 
another pointy as in the while of Mr. Uampton^ tnany e^uen 
negLSled their p&tfons entirely ^ becaufi of the want of necefarieSf and 
the continuation qf toils. But how different is this from that ! Yet 
I can trace the derivation oi that from this. The meaning of Po- 
lybius came to Mr. Hampton through a certain drainer, wasmif- 
underflood in the new form which it had then taken, and fo be- 
came what it now is. The Latin verffon was the caufc of* this 
aberration. It fays, ** multi et falutemfuam ultra in hic inopii cL 
“ continuislaboribus negUgebant and Mr. Hampton therefore 
faid in his ufual loquacity oi ftyle, “ the greater part feemed volun- 

tartly to fink beneath their fufi'erings, and even to rcic£l all 
“ thoughts both of life and fafety,"' Such has been the chemical 
procefs, in the tranfmutation of Polybius’s gold into the prince's 
metal of Mr. Hampton ! Yet even the very Latin is mif- interpret- 
ed by Mr. Hampton. Salutcm fuam ultro negligcbant," mean 
not “ they feemed voluntarily to rcje£f all thoughts both o\' Ijfe and 
'*fsfetyf but merely they wilfully negleiled their health. The 
words thus, and thus only, anfwer to lat/itf;. So plainly 

is the princess metal now debaied into mere hrafst 

• Polybius iii. Co. Mi7« Tr.f uo^o?^r,i, tw’ 

ar*Jlr,v Tr,¥ vrxfvfiixv TUk A>^wstiiVm 

* Polybius iii. Co, T«? utr «ya^^a6/x^a^■ rac 

^ Polybius iii. Co, ITcXXviir 9r^b:.oiAk Tn; 1 ^ 1 - 

avlwpf ettSKluio k»i aeua xm ru. 

^ Polybius iiii 6o. Si ta tv» 


repofe 
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repofe of THREE days Nor did this form the whole, 
of his attention to them. He certainly found a town 
of the Salaili here, the capital of the Salad! j as Aofta 
was undoubtedly their capital afterwards", and as 
Varro would encamp at the capital on the redudtion 
of the country. A town too appears to have been 
actually upon the ground, from one circumftance in 
the prefent hiftory. Repofe might rcftore the wearied 
frames of Hannibal’s men, but repofe would not re- 
cruit their ftarved fpirits. The halt of three days, 
indeed, would only add to their diftrefs concerning 
food. Their ftofes would be more exhaufted by the 
delay, and every day their allowance would become 
fcantier. Yet we are exprefsly inforuied by Livy, 
that they now palled " out of want into plenty 
They therefore furniflicd themfclves with a new frock 
of provifions, at Aofta. They thus recovered their 
Ipirits entirely, regained their former vivacity of 
hope, and refumed their former vigour of refolution*. 

VIII. Having 

* Livyxxi, 37. **Ibi — quics — data triduo.” 

y Pliny iii. 17, Salaflorum Augulla Practoria,” 

* Livyxxi. 39. “ Copia ex inopia.” 

* Polybius iii. 60. tjcvIm, •:rfoa-ccnt\rj<pt/tai ntf 

The Carthaginian general, having now entered Italy» with 
•• the forces which ivc have already particularly mentioned^ a/ 

firfi encamped at the bottom of the Alps, that he might give 
** fim cafe and refreihment to his troops.” Mr. Hampion has 
thus, by ihe mere exertion of wantonnefs, transferred the words 
T465 from the refrcjbmeni lox which they were dc- 

ligiied, to the xneamplng with which they have no concern. Xi- 
ternUy rendered, the psHage runs thus 3 €tft^r bis entrance iuio Irafy 

encamping^ 
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Having done this, Hannibal entered upon adkion 
again, by marcliing away with an army, which now 
confifted of six thousand horse and twentv 

THOUSAND 

emampinp; under ike *very fide of the Alfs^ he In the firfi place refrefhed 
his forces. But, as Mr. Hampton goes on, “ thofc that were left 
alive, were fo much worn and altered by continued r::fFeringp, 
“ that their appearance was fcarcely hmnany How much fainter 
is this pi^lure, in its attitudes and in its colours, than the one al- 
moll immediately preceding in Mr. Hampton's own tranflation 
What were then fpe£lacles of horror," now wear only an “ ap- 
pearance fcarcely human." Bur, as thofc fpedlacles were only 
perfons fadly altered, fo thefe ** fcarcely human" forms arc even 
forms like favages," otev otwolfOjjpa/ptij-M. The tide of language 
thus recedes as low, as it has mounted high before. But in Po- 
lybius the language knows no ebb, and goes on, as all language 
ought to go, in one progrefiivc flood ; ihofe who were fadly alter- 
ed before, being now exhibited as fnvages. In Mr. Hampton 
alfo, the men arc “ fo much worn and aiicied by continued fuf- 
**ferings but in P. //biusthey are afieiflcd more fpcci.^ically and 
more hidorically, by continued ioi/sj ruv Thus, as Polybius 

has told us before, many negledled their perfons entirely, l?ccaafc 
of the want of neceflaries and the continuanc e of teds, ruv 
“ The frjt care therefore, to which Annibal now gave his whole 
attention, was to raife the droopiry^ fpir 'tis of the troops, and by 
•* proper refrefhment to reflorc both the men and horfes to their 
“ former date." Literally : ** Hannibal therefore," not making it 
his “ fird" care, which is drangely recalling what be has ordered 
away before, and not giving his ** whole" attention to it, which 
is adding falfhood to AncfTc, but ** thinking much how he could 
** ukc care of them ; refrefhed together both the minds ^nd 
•• the bodies of the men, and iimilarly thofc of the horfes." Po- 
VoL. II. P lybius 
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THOUSAND rooTi eight thouiand of the latter being 
Spaniards, and twelve thoufand Africans": It mull 
be agreeable to every reader of reflcdtion, to fee the 
exaft number with wluch he entered upon his im- 
portant war in Italy j now he was come after a march 
of^ five months from Carthagena in Spain'’, to the 
immediate Ibene of action j and now he was com- 
mencing his grand career of operations, in that coun- 
try. jFfe bimjelf thought the circumftance fo remark- 
able, in the hiftory of his Italian war j as to have it 
engraven afterwards on a plate of bra&, and affixed 
to a pillar in the temple of Juno at Lacinium. In 
this, with the Ipirit that we have leen in him twice 
before, of a devout acknowledgment of the Power 
above him, and with the genius of a literary warriour, 
that recorded his own a£lions» and fo anticipated his 
own fame j he eredted an altar to the goddefs pecu- 
liarly worfliipped at Carthage, and inferibed a very 
long account of his exploits upon a pillar by it, in 
Cartbagmian charadters for the reading of his foldicry, 
in Creek for the infpe<Stion of all tlie neighbouring 

lybius thus appears, always walking in a direA path, fteadily and 
fi|-nvly moving on, and turning neither to the right nor to the 
left. But Mr. Hampton appears, moving generally in a loofc and 
fi^.ambling kind of pace, frequently ftumbHiig, and roznedmes dU 
verging from the road entirely. 

“ Polybius liL 

^ PiiJybius ii’. 5^. 
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nations * ** . He now " marched away” with them, wc 
heir from Livy, “ to the plane country, to places 
** under a milder element, and to inhabitants of a 
milder fpirit''.” He now came therefore to a new 
nation, having quitted the dominions of the SalaHi 
with whom he has been fo long engaged, and enter- 
ing the territories of another tribe to the foutli. He 
marched, as Livy afterwards tells us, “ into the coun- 
“ try of the Taurini, who, on his having penc- 
" trated into Italy, were the nation occurring next to 
** him after the Gauls," Dio’s Salafli Galatae, of the 
Alps*. He marched along the left or eaftern bank 
of the Doria, to the plane country of the Po, the fine 
meadows upon its fides, and the civilized region of 
Turin. But he firft adhered to the road, which he 
had kept fo long. This goes in the Itinerary thus: 

Augulbam Prxtoriam 

m. p. XXV [Tables, xxi], Eporaediam m. p. xxi 
** [Tables, xxxiii], Vercellas Han- 

nibal therefore marched by Verrex to Ivrea. 

* Polybius ill- 56* A^ 7 o^ Ttj Tep rn J”' 

vtFh Aoe,}nviU See alfo iiu 3 3 * XsEXitAturti*. .Li^y 

xxviil. 46. •• Propter Junonis Lacinix cempluni, xftatein ilao- 

**nibalegiC; ibique aram condidic dcdicaviique, cum ir;?.cnu 
rcrum abs fc geftarum tiiulp, Punicis Graeciique litcrw lo- 
“ fculpto.” The Lacinian Promontory is now c&Iied Capo de!.* 
Colonne, and from this very pillar probably. See alio Ant, Un. 
Hift. xvii. 2.70 — 173. 

** Livy xxi. 37. Inde ad plannm defeenfum, ctiam locis 
** mollioribusy et [ moll iori baa] accolarum ingcnils. 

« Livyxxi* 3a. In Taurihos qu* GalJU pro-xima gens crat 
in ladiam digrclTo/' 

^ Bcrlitts p. la andXccond fegment. 

Pa 
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** In fomc minutes from the city of Aofta,” fays a 
traveller, who has gone over aU this route with very 
particular attention, the great road of Italy which 
** we have been following, pailes under a triumphal 
arch eredled in honour of Auguftus — . The valley 
“ at the city is-large and level.— Half a league from 
** the city, we remarked to the fouth on the other 
** fide of the Doria, an high mountain, of which the 
** top was COVERED WITH SNOW, and from which 
defcends a little Glaciere, the last that is 
“ seen on this route in going for Italy.” So 
much reafon has Livy, for what muft rather have 
furprized my readers at firft, for placing the re- 
gion of Turin “ under a milder element,” than the 
vale of Aofta 1 “ In one league and a half from 

the city, we pals through Ville Francbe, a village 
** fomcwhat confiderable j and, one league farther, 
** that of NtiZy a pretty confiderable town. A little 
beyond Nuz, the valley ceales to be large and level j 
** it becomes narrow and much varied, here barren 
and wild, there compofed of orchards and meadows 
watered by the Doria. Thcftrata of the mountains 
** OH our Itfty which from the ci.ty had conftandy run” 
in one direftion, “ appeared to change it a quarter of 
“ a league from Chambofvey which is a league and a 
«rquarter from Noz. The petty village of Chatillon 
** is a league from Chambave; we pafi^ through the 
“ length of it by one ftreet, very ftetp, but large, 
** well-paved, divided by a channel of water clear 
** and running, ornamented with Icveral fountains. 

"Before 
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“ Before we reached the village, we palTed by a fine 
“ ftone- bridge of one arch, over the fpace between 
“ two rocks, feparated to an aftonifhing depth by a 
torrent, which defeends from a high mountain 
called Mount Cervin. Lower we lee the ruins of 
" another bridge, which is faid to have been built by 
“ the Romans. The village of St. I'inccnt is half a 
“ league from Chatillon: iff coming out of St. Vin- 
“ cent we enter upon a charming road, that traverfes 
** fine woods of chefnut trees, and the ground is a 
" tapeftry of the fineft verdure. Half a league from 
“ St. Vincent, we begin to defeend along the road 
which bears the name of Mount Jovet, a village 
“ fituated at the foot of the mountain, upon the banks 
** of the Doria. This road, cut by the hand of man 
« in the living rock to a confidcrable height above 
the river, is an admirable work. W e then traverfe 
** a fmall plain of an oval form, find the rocks begin 
** again beyond it, and in twenty minutes reach the 
** little town- of Verrex®.” Here therefore I fix 

the 


8 Sauffure iv. 175. “ A quelques minutes de la ville d’Aofte, 
« le grand cheinin de ITulie qne nous fuivons, pafle fous un are 
« de triomphe erig^ en I’honneur d’Aogufte.” P- >7*- ''“‘■ 

« l£e eft ici large, a fond plat-. A demi-licue de la c..£. noaa 
“ remarquSme. au midi, de I’antre c5tf de la Dotre, ““' haute 
« montagne, dont la cime eft couverte de neige, et de JaquelJc de- 
“ feend an petit glacier, Ic dernier que Yon vole fur cette route 
•• en allant en Italic.” P. .77- " A uue lieue et dcmie de la ciie, 
« on traverfe UilU-franche, village peu confiderable. ec^, a oneiieue 
» plusloine,celui dciV«*,— on bourga/Teacon/idcrable. P. ,79- 

« Un peu au-dela de Nua. la vallce cefle d’etre large 
« dledevient cunite et tr«.v.ri£c.^lift'nlc« fauvage, .c.^ou^ 
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the head-quarters of Hannibal the firft night, at xxi 
miles from Aofta according to the Tables, at xxv 
according to the Itinerary, but at xv or xvi only in 
reality. Nor would even this diftance be a flight 
day’s march. Nothing indeed but the levelnels of 
the country, the eagernefs of the commander, and 
the want probably of any town fhort of Vertex, 
could have impelled the Carthaginians to make fo 
long a march. 

f ** Verrex,” adds the fame traveller, is a pretty 

verte de vergers ct de prairies arrof^es par la Doire. Les 
** couches des uiontagnes a notre gauche» qui depuis la cite avbi- 
** ent containment couruA — paroilFcnt changer a un quart de lieue 
** du village de Cbambanje^ qui et a une lieue et un quart de Naz/* 
P. 180. VLa petite ville de ChatiUon eft a une lieue de Cham* 
** have \ nous la traverfstme-s fuivant fa longueur par une rue tres- 
rapide^ mab large^ bien pav£e, divifi^e par un canal d'eau claire 
** et epuranr, ec orgee de plufxeurs Fontaines. — Avant d' y arriver, 
“ on traverfe, fur un beau pont de pierre d’une feule archc» Tin- 
tervalle dedeux rochers fepares a une profondeur ^tonnante* par 
un torrent qui defeende d*une haute montagne nommee Mont 
** Cervin. On voit, plus bas, les ruincs d'une autre pont, qu'on 
** dirctre des Romains. Le village de St. Vincfnt^ a une demi- 
lieue de Chatillon/* &c. P* i8x. £n fortant de St. Vincent, 
** on entre dans une route charmante, qui traverfe de beaux bois 
** de chataigners, dont le fond eft un tapis de la plus belle ver- 
dure.** P. 182. A demi-Iieue de St. Vincent, on commence 
, ** ^ defeendre le chemin qui porte le nom de Mont Jo^ety village 
** fttu£ an pled de la montagne, fur le borde de la Doire. Ce che- 
** min, taill^ de main d^homme dans le roc vif^ a use hauteur 
**.c6nftderabrle au-defios de la riviere, eft un ouvfage admirable.^* 
P. tgo. ** On traverfe enfoite une petite plaine de forme ovale. 
— Les rocs re*coiinnencent-^s ct on vient cn vingt minutes a 
la petite vQle de (p. if 7). 


** confidcrable 
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« confidcrablc viUage, at which we ftopt both going 
« and returning. From Verrcx we go in an°hour 
** and a half, to the fort of Bard. The village is 
« on this fide of the fort, fituated in a defile very nar- 
row, Ihut in between two fteep mountains. On the 
« fummit of that which is oh the right or fouth, is 
** the fort 5 and the Doria flows at the foot of the 
" mountain. The rocks continue all along the great 
** road, above wWch riiey are ciit down perpendicu- 
** larly by the hand of man, to the height of more 
" than thirty feet. This is faid to be a work of the 
** Romans,” as it apparently is ; “ and in proof it is 
" they Ihow a milliary column, fculptured in relief 
" upon the rock itfclf This column is eight feet 
and a half in heighl^ and two in breadth, having 
“ the numerals xxx upon it. Beyond this column, 

" we pals through a gate cut entirely in the rocki>.” 

^ SauiTure iv. 199. Verrcx eft one afTcz grand village, dans 
“ Icquel nous rious arrciames en allant cl cn revenanr. — 

** Verrcx, on va dans une bcurc ct demie au/o ;7 P. 200 

—roi. “ Le village— -eft cn dcca du fort . Lc village cil 

lituc dans un defile ircs-ctroii, ferre entre deux ntontagnes ef- 
** c'arpces^ fur le fomniec de cclle, qui eft a droite ou au fad, c^^ 

" fitue le fort de Bard ; et h Doire coule au pied de la montagne. 

•* Lcs — rochers continoent lc long dc la grande route, au^deiTus 
** de laquclle ils font tallies a pic dc main d'homme, a une hauteur 
** de plus de 30 pieds. On: dit que c’cfl un ouvr^ige dcs Romains, 

** et on en donne pour preuve une colonnc milliaire, fculptcc cn 
relief dans lc roc mcinc. Cette colonnc i * pieds ct demi dc 
hauteur, fur deux dc diametre, avee lc chifirc xxx. Au-dcla 
** de cette colonnCf on pafle par unc portc taill^c cn entier dans Ic 

P4 


But 
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But I muft flop my reader a little longer at 
** This valley of Aofta,” fays M. Bourrit, is c?e- 
fended by fomc towns and fortrefles, as that of 
** Verrez, which is almofl fafe from a liege, and that 
“ of Bar^j which is efleemed ftill ftronger. We 
find alfo a famous road, which Romans cut to 
** open for themfelves a pafiage into the vale of Aofta. 
“ Its ancient inhabitants, the Salafli, defended the en- 
" trance into it a long time'” an article of iiiftorical 
intelligence, that is not referred to any authority by 
the writer, yet is not apocryphal, but may be found 
in the canon of hiftory, when Veterus blocked 
them up for two years. ** The road is almoft twelve 
" feet broad : upon one fide, the deep bed of the 
** Doria alarms the traveller, who is yet protcdted 
** by a wall of rock-ftones, which thofe able con- 
ftruftors knew how to manage. The other fide 
*' of the road is not left remarkable; there the rocks 
" are cut down perpendicularly, an immenfc work ! 
“ which is the more aftonilhing, becaufe in thofe 
“ times they had no alfiftancc from gunpowder and 
"mines’.” 

So 

< Bourrit iii. >62—163. Cette vallee eft defendte par des vil- 
“ Ics et dec fortereftes, telles que celle de Vcrrez, qui eft prefqu’ a 
“ I'abrid'un fiege, et celle de Bard, eftlmie plus forte.encore. On 
trouye auffi un fameuz chemin, que les Remains taillerent, 
pour B'ouvrir le paflage de la val-d'Aofte. Les anciens habitans, 
“ les Salafles, en defendirent long-temps I'entree < ce chemin a 
pres de douze pieds de large: d'un cote, le lit ptofond de la 
** OoiK eftraie le voyagenr, qui eft cependant i I’abri par un mur 
V de TOchen, que cea habiles conllruflears out fa menager. L’au- 

. « tre 
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So plainly have the Romans been buly at work, 
upon this pafs ! Here for that rcafon was an antient 
infcription fet up, commemm-ative r.f Hannibal's march 
along it. ** Paul Jovius and Merula, two very learn* 
ed men of the lixteenth century,” remarks an au- 
thor, ** affirm that they had feen at a pals called Ljc 
" Bard between Aofta'and Ivree, an antient inferip- 
** tion which had been put up there, as a memorial 
‘‘ of Hannibal’s paffing that way^'.” Paul Jovius 
"was an Italian bifliop, who died about the middle of 
the lixteenth century, and Paul Merula a Hollander, 
who died in the beginning of the feventeenth. I'he 
evidence, therefore, is double in nature and fucceffive 
in time. What then can be oppofed to it ? Yet, in 
the active energy of critical minds at prefent, we arc 
apt to carry our cautioufnefs into an argument, to 
pulh our very doubts into determinations, and to be- 
lieve readily upon one fide from a Ipirit of unbelief 
on the other. " As they took no copy of it them- 
felves,” obferves the relating author ; “ and we do 
** not hear of any other perlbn or author, that ever 
« fo much as faw it j there is a great deal of reafon, 
« to believe this a little apocryphal The evidence 
of a bilhop and an Italian, of a bilhop of Nocera at 
no great diftance, and a native of Como in the very 

« tre coti da chemin n'eft pas moins remarquable j ce foot des 
“ rochers taillea perpendiculairement, ouvrage imtner.fe! qui 
« aoane d’autant plus, que dans ces temps-li Ton n'avoit pas le 
** fecours de la poodre. ct des mines.'* 

‘ fireval's Firft Travels i. a»7* ' Breval i, 

neighbourhood. 
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neighbourhood, a Ichblar, and kn hiftorian, would 
be (ufficient of itfelf Such an evidence as this is 
competent, to fupport a' much more important fa6t 
than that. But when a fecond witnefs is brought in 
to add his evidence to it, can any man of fbbcr mind 
for a moment doubt the competency of both ? Yet 
becauie we have not tiiree witnefles for the inforip- 
tion, or becaufe the two did not copy it ; the cre- 
dulity of fcepdcifm will believe it to be apocryphal. 
That credulity, which will not be diverted by lels 
than three witnelE^ might with equal reafon call for 
thirteen or thirty to turn it. That fcepticifm, which 
will not be convinced by any thing Ihort of a cofy 
of the inforiptton, would not be convinced by that ; 
but would doubt about the genuinenels of the tran- 
fcript, as much as it does now about the cxiftence of 
the original. The human mind has always a proper 
proportion of fccpticifin and credulity, in itj but 
this as Okpower^ and that as a check only ■, a power ne- 
ceflary to prevent life feom Handing ftill, in the hefi- 
tation and vacancy of doubts j and a dieck equally 
neceflary to lave the mindj from being precipitated 
into hafty evils and unforefcen diftrefies. Yet feep- 
ticifoi lets icfelf forth in the prefent fpirtt of the 
times, as the life, the vigour of the mind j when chat 
vigour and that life are principally exerted in believ- 
ing, when for one point doubted twenty muft be be- 
lieved, and when otherwife man mull Hand and llarve 
and die, like the als between two'equafly attra&ive 
bundles of hay, ifo rife to llich a pitch of exa£lhels, 

, * as 
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as to prefent the very copy of an inicription to the 
reader ; was not common in the fixteenth century, 
and is not neceflary in any. The want of it therefore 
is not to be urged, in fuperfcdence of pofitive tefti- 
mony. Nor can we, without high impertinence, rc- 
jedt the pofitive teftimony of one of thefc witnefles, 
for fuch a petty incident as the cxiftence of a few 
words upon a rock. One indeed is as much, as wc 
can reafonably expeft upon fuch a fobje£t. And one 
is in fadt all that the objedling author ought, either in 
juftice to the truth or in fairnefs to his, own realbn- 
ing, to have cited as a witnefe; Merula giving no 
evidence himfelf, and only repeating the evidence of 
another. Jovius writes,” he fays, “ that letters are 
Jhown engraved upon the rocks at Barr, a monu- 
MENT OF Hannibal, who croffed the Alps 
** here'’^.” But let us not look at the fun, by its 
refledtioi? in the water. Let us, eagle-like, face iu 
rays diredtly; and thus behold it in its real luftre. 

Jovius .is much more luminous and bright, than his 

refledfor. “ Immediately ^ter thefe,” he lays in his 
defeription of the Alps as they are croffed /row Italy, 
« follow the Alps of St. Bernard,— which lead from 
Ivrea through Augufta Pretoria — : these rocks 
** ARE THOUGHT BY MANY, to have been fthofe 
** which were] broken up by Hannibal with 
** FIRES AND viNECARj as at BarR, a village on 


» MeruU’s CofmographU lib. W. p. S»«- 
.« Scriblt— Jovius apud Barrum litteras cotibus Jnfeulptas ofteodi. 
monimentum HannibalU. qui hac Alpei trajecent. 

5 
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** this road, in a perpetual monument to the ^ory 
of lb great a commander, letters inscribed 

“ UPON THE VERY ROCKS SIGNIFY Wc have 

already feen this road over Great St. Bernard, report- 
ed by Livy, reported by Pliny, and reported by Mar- 
cellinus, in fucceffion, to be the traditionary road of 
Hannibal among their cotemporaries j and adtually 
denominated by the Romans at the beginning of the 
fecond century, tbepajfage of Hannibal. The Rom^s, 
who fo believed and fo denominated it, might very 
naturally put up an infeription expreffive of the tra- 
dition. The foldiers, who were working in the 
formation of this road, and aftually engraved a milli- 
ary column upon tbfe rocks, at Bard ■, would be very 
j^t to do fo, as we know their fellow-foldiers to 
have engraved inferiptions conc^erning themfelves, 
at fome of our quarries in Britain The infeription 
at Bard is fince gone, as Ibme of our Britilh are ^ 
and as that upon die milliary column equally is j the 
numerals xxx being alone left upon the column, yet 
fcrving to Ihow diere were words with them for- 
merly But it was luckily feen in its preferved ftate 

" P* Jovii ton. i> p. 300. “ Ad has ftatim fequuntur SanAi 
*' Bernardi Alpea,— quae ab Eporedia per Augufiam Praeioriam 
** — perducant — . Haa rupea tgnibua. acetoque Annibakm per. 

" fregifle, multi opinautur 5 ut apud Barrnm, qufi tineria pagum. 

•• perpetuo tanti ducia glorias monumeoto, liters ipiis cqtibus 
“ inferipte iignificant." See the words allb ill Simler *4a. 

» Horfley *67 and ajg. Sec. 

‘F Horfley, 269 Sec. 

I So in Horfley, Weftmoreland iv. 


by 
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by Jovius, and happily noticed in a publication by 
him. His atteftation proves its exiftence dccifively. 
Yet, what forms an amazing fiiperflnity of evidence 
upon fuch a point ; and even gratifies the vicious 
appetite of incredulity to the full, in its craving hun- 
ger for more evidence j we find an hiftorian of the 
middle ages, antecedent to Jovius by many centuries, 
a bifhop of Italy, like Jovius, a native of a town al- 
moft as near as Como, and a bifhop of a city ftill 
nearer than Nocera ; ftrongly, though filendy, refer- 
ring to this very infeription and that very tradition, 
in faying that " Arnulph the emperour returned home 
" out of Italy, by Hannibal’s way, which they 
“ call Bard and Mont Joux’’.” 

From Bard, adds Saufliire, ** with rocks conti- 

nually at our fide, we come to the long and narrow 
** village of Donax. From Donax we come to St. 
** Martin, upon a road continually paved and glittcr- 
" ing. St. Martin, fituated equally between two 
** fteep rocks, is the laji village of the vale of Aofta -, 
** we go out of it to enter Piedmont, by a tolerably 

* Liutprandus Ticinenfis," who was bifhop of Cremona in 
the loth century (Mod. Un. Hill, xaviii. 31), “Icribii Arnul- 
“ phum Imperatorem ex Italic domum reverfum effe" in 89S 
(Mod. Un. Hiil. xxv. 163—164.), “per Annibalis viam, quam 
“ Bardum vdcant ct Montem Jovis” (Simler 14^). “ Per Pen- 

“ ninas has eziflimat Luitprandus Ticinenfis Hanoibalein in Ita- 
*' liam veniile, feribens Arnuiphnm Imperatorem ex Italia do- 
** mum reverfum per Hannibalis viam, quam Bardum dicunt et 
*' Montem Jovis” (I^letula iv. 515)- 
8 


“ handfome 
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•*“ handfomc gate of cut ftonc, on whrth are the arms 
•* of the hoiife of Savo^. Half a league from St. 
** Martin, ioe difeover for the firft time the plains of 
Italy; Ve pals however fome very narrow defiles 
ftill, and, among others, one at the village of 
** Monte StrettOy the name of which indicates' fufE- 
** ciently the fituation. Having palled Monte Stretto, 
** we quit the mountains entirely ; we fee nothing asy 
** longer around us but fome fmall hills y and even thele 
** at fome difiemce'* So properly does Livy intimate 
this whole march from Aofta, though Aofra itfelf is 
at the foot of the Alps, to be ftill “ a delcent” from 
die mountains * ! In half an hour we come from 
** Monte Stretto to Borgo Francoy and from Borgo 
Franco travel to Ivrea almoft confiantly upon plane 
ground.” So accurately does Livy again Ipeak of 
' diis march, as one cxprefsly into the plane coun- 
** try * ! ” Before we arrive at Ivrea, we crols a 
** fmall hill, on the other fide of which is this town 
** fituated j at the bottom of this hill, we enter Ivrea 
** through a gate, and fleep there. Ivrea is encircled 
** by plaitis So exactly does the region continue 

to 

■ Livyxxi. 37. “ Indc — dcfcenfuni.'* 
t Ibid. ibid. Ad plantfm.*' 

“ Sauflare iv- 201 — api. On vient ao long et ctroit village 
^ de Donax on vi«nt a Su Martin^ for un chemin 

** pav£ et gliiTant — • St. Maftin, aufli dans un 

** etroit defile emro dtuz rochers efcarpis, eft dernier village 
** dkla va 1 l£ed*Aofte $ on en (brt pour entrerep Piemontj par trne 
afiex belle porte en pierre de ttilk, fur kqttelle font graveet les 
irmei de la Maifon de Savoye. A demi-iieue de St. Martin* 

** on 
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to be “ the plane country” of Livy ! But thefe 
liacccffive defiles in the mountains, muft have been' 


mentioned previoufly to Hannibal by his Galtick 
guides j and have made him very apprehenfive, of 
being ftopt at them. . In the hands of a refokite 
enemy, in the hands even of one that had only the 
refolution to try the fpirit of the Carthaginians, thefe 
would have been formidable barriers to his and their 


advance. But they all belonged to the Salafii, who 
bad tried the Carthaginians and.hiiti, and were ntm 
afraid to face them with every advantage on their 
fide. All the wifdom of the Salafli had been con- 
firmed, in the {mothered fire of their cunning; and 
all the bravery of the Salaili had evaporated, in the 
burfting flame of their perfidy. F l om the filencc of 
Lavy and Polybius, Hannibal appears to have not 
encountered the flighteft oppofition, at any one of 
thefe ftrong pafles. Nor let us doubt, whether the 
Salafli extended their pofleflions lb far to the Ibuth, 


“ on decouvre pour la premiere fois les plaines dc 1 Italic ; oo 
** parte cependant encore qnelques defile's tres.etroiis, et, entf 
“ autres, aii village de MonU-Strettn, dontle nom indique aflez la 
“ fituation." P. *o». “ Parte Montc-Stretto, on lort tout-a-faic 
“ dcs montagnes ; on ne voit pins aurour de foi qne des colHness 
“ et me-ne a uu certain eloignement. Nous mimes [vinmcsl 
“ demi-heore de Monte Stretto, i Borgo-Franco." P. *03. “ De 
Borgo-Franco i Twee on marche prefque toujo'drs en plaine. 
P. Z04. « Avant d-arriver a Yvre'e, on travirle une colline, de 
“ I’autre coH de laqoclle ceite ville eft fitnec.— An has de la col- 
“ line, en entrant a Yvrie et fous la portc meme de la ville,” &c. 
“ Nous couchfimes a Yvrec." P. »**• ” 

“ tourent Yvree” &c. 


as 
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as Ivrea. Wehaveleen thdr poflelHons reaching 
before, to Orziercs on the northern fide of the Alps, 
and to Aolla at the foot of the fouthern. Aofira we 
know to have been their capital ; and all the vale of 
Aofia, therefore, muft have belonged to it and them. 
This brings us down to St. Martin, tlie lafi village 
in the vale. But their dominions did not terminate 
here, as we naturdly expert they Ihould have done. 
They appear from Pliny, to have actually infolded 
Ivrea within their range. Belonging to the Salaffiy* 
he tells us, is Augufta Pretoria, — the town Epo~ 
** redia," 8cc\ So very extenfive were the terri- 
tories, of this nation of traitors to iFlannibal! At 
this town then, twenty one miles from Verrex in the 
Itinerary, thirty three in the Tables, and about twelve 
or thirteen (I believe) in reality, do I fix the head- 
quarters of Hannibal for the fccond night. Nor can 
we doubt the exiftence of a town here, in that early 
age : though Pliny lays the books of the Sibylls 
commanded the Romans to build it^.” UponTuch 
occafional, contingent, and petty points, amid many 
lubllantial and important lubjedls, did the books -of 
the Sibylls touch at times; and lb much more myf- 
ferious than ever in their nature, do tholje points ren- 
der thefe books ! Pliny can mean only a command 
to re-build it, as be hhnfelf intimates the name to be 

V Pliny iii. 17 . *' Salafloram Augofia Prstofia, — Oppidum 
** £poredia.'’ 

* Ibid. ibid. " Sibyllinia Libiit a populo Romano condi juf. 
« fum.” 

purely 
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purely Gallick. “ The Gauls,” he fubjoins, ** deno- 
" minate good horfe-breakers Eporedica ' The 
town therefore derives its origin with its cknomina- 
tion, from the Salafll Galata of Dio, and Livy’s Gauls 
of the Alps ; and was, what is a Angular phccnomc- 
non in the hiftory of fuch a people, and carries the 
origin of horfe-races to a Angular antiquity in Eu- 
rope, a kind of Newmarket to them, a town encircled 
by plains for horfe-racing, a town inhabited by jock^ 
ies for m an aging and training the horfes 

On thefo plains the Salluvii, Sallyi, Salyes, or Sa- 
laffi had fettled originally, on their migration acrofs 
the Alps. They fettled, fays Livy, “ near that an- 

y Pliny Hi. 17. “ Eporedieas Gaili bonos equorum domitorc^ 
** vocant.” 

» “ Rbeda among the Gauls, faith Quintilian, is a word of the 

fame figflification as Caruca (i. e. a chariot) among theLatioi. 
“ This word is not now to be found in the Britilh tongiif ; but it 
« is apparent that it hath been in it, by the words at this cay 
“ ufed, Rbediad ti cowte, Rhedec [Rhedeg] to run, mi Re^u/a 
“ a race. For that all thefc came originally from Rh,tin," rather, 
from the fame radical idea and word as RheJa, “ is beyond dif- 
“ pute” (Camden in Gibfon c. xxiv). Of li.e fame family is the 
Irifli Ridire a hbrfcman, a knight, which, in m preat partiality to 
our language, the Irilh lexicographers derive from our Englifh 
Rideri though the Wellh words above, and the Iiifh /{«i a 
courfe, a flight, Ritbim to run, Riotb running, rr-cing. Riaih^^, 
Riotbaim, Reatbam. to run, to race, by the general analogy of the 
Wellh and Irifli, Ihow it and our Englifh word to be both Ccl- 
tick in their origin. “ Builet 11. jm. bon drtf- 

“ feur de cheval. Pline— nous a conferv« ce met Oaulois : £/, 
« cheval, Redja, dompier, drefferi" ratfecr rittdeg, or fome fuch 
word, to ride, to run, to race, a horfe. 

You II. Q- 


« tient 
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" tient nation the Lasvi UgUFCS *,” who were the 
fame widi the Libui of - a»id owned the fice 

of Vtr€^ the next ft^e from Ivrea in the Itine^ 
Fitfy. : Ffom pkins they proceeded to the 

Lsvi Ugures on the fouth> conquered them* and 
built Vercdli“. Ffomthefe plains too they mounted 
bfldcwards up the Alp9> and ^read tbetnrelves by 
Aofta tO‘Gitrat St. Bernard and Orzteres. But though 
on thele plains, and all up the Alps, they retained 
their xuttionai- appellation as faithfully, as the Ltevi 
themlelves did ; yet among thefe Ligures to the fourh 
they loon loft iti and their name of Sallyi was funk 
in chat of libui Galb‘‘. The Salafld thereft>re were 
conHdered as equally diftinfk ftill from the Libui, as 
ever they, had been j and their poiTeflions were re- 
puted, nH to extend to Vercelii^ Hannibal was now 
at die limit of dieir piofleflions to the fouth ; and 
muft have entered immediately upon their independ- 
ent colony of Libui GaHi at Vercelh, if he had kept 
pn the eoad which he had hidierto purfued from 
24^dgny. , But his otgc6l was T ujtis to the right, 
A rood aflually appears in the Tables^ funiung from 
fvrca to Turin A road equally appears there at; 
prefent And this road muft. have been, as it now is, 

^Livy yi 3 5;' ^ Prppc ant gen temi Laevot Ligures/'' 

6 Pliny iiL VcrcelbffLibycofum.” , - 

^ Pliny ibli. ** Verceihe Ls^corumy ex Sallyia ortae.'^ 
f Livy xxt. 3t. Per monUnos SalaiTot &d Lii>uos Gallos/* 
Segment. 

Map of Savoy* feedmonf, knd Montfel^at, ifrinapa forMod* 
'Q^«'«U4ftory.' ^ -- 

' a iDrincroal 
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a principal one; ever fioce Turin extended its au- 
tliority, as I have Ibown it once did, wid as it now 
does, up to the very fuenmit of Great St. Bernard ». 
This Hannibal was at prelent to purfue. He ac- 
cordingly crofled. the Doria, left the region of the 
Salaflii and entered the immediate country of the 
Taurini. This was tbtft the region probably, which 
is now cohBned by the Doria on the eaft, the Po on 
the fouth, and the Chifon on the weft The T au- 

rini were thus, as Polybius ftates them » be, at 
the foot of the Alps Pliny fpeaks accordingly 
of Turin itfelf, as equally with Aofta “at the roots 
of the Alps But how is it, that two fuch dif- 
tant towns Ihould have the fame pofition } and that, 
after our long march with Hannibal from Aofta, out 
of the mofuntains, into the plane country, and to the 
very b a plf s of the Po, we are ftill at the roots of the 
Alps ? The fa£t is, as both Phny and Strabo have 
obferved i that the Alps form a kind of crefeent or 
bay along the ntwth of Italy, that Turin Hes under 
the weftern horn or promontoiy of it, and that 
Aofta lies deep in the hollow'. 


♦ See vol. i. cha^. iv. fefl. r. vol. ii. chap. i. fe£t. •, and 
Bourrit iii. » 6 j. “ fu*" Turin” ftem Aofta. 

a See map. Hence “ Finia” or on the Chifon, aa the 

boundary at once of the Taorini, the Alpa, and Italy I 
‘ Polybius iu. 6 o.. T,i» Tavftwt, w n/yx**"*^* "’f®* 

iii, 17. “ Colonias ab Alpiom sadkiboi, Augufta 
V TaurtiwJsro^-Tdein-SaTaffornni Augnfta Prartoria.” 

I Pliny iii. j. Alpiui* pe»* fonatis joswi” Strabo i'. I 9 ®- 

Q-a 
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Thefe Taurini, as PolybiuS informs us, ** were 
** then in a rebellion againft the Infnbres Livy 
allb addsj that ♦‘ they were in a ftate of warfere,” 
diough he’ Ibt^cts to notice the nature of 

the war6rc, ** againft th^ For this rcafon, as 
I have formerly obferved, Polybius in another place 
mentions Hannibal, ^*wben he had finiflicd his paf- 
** f^c over the Alps in fifteen days, to have advanced 
5* htddly into the plains ttpon the Po and the country of 
** the Infuires^*' - -• , • 

Thefe Taurini were liktwife, as Polybius goes on 
to teW us^ dabuftfel of the Caithaginlans p." They 
itughfwell be fb. ^ Their king Magalus, whom they 
had depofed, had gone to meet the Carthaginians in 
Gaulc, and was come widh them now. «. Hannibal at 
♦♦■firft,” and during the repofe of his army at Aofta, 
had endteavoured to draw thotn into amity with 

tm ^ AAfftyw 

iTft^iiav, 

SVrabo V. j*}. T«» fU* AXi^r wip^ipf v wu'fuats^ km xaiiywiVif, 
T® xo»X* ix»<r» Wpot r.i»tTa(>i»«ir' tw & «o7iir» t« lat furct, 

WpafiVif XsA«r®ei{ -firt. ' ' - ' ■ 

^ Pol^ius iii. So.' Tw T^ftftu—^tertet(dl»nr pu, #pof tbj tfiw- 
Gjij;*-'- .i 

“ Livyaai. jj. ‘‘ T«“d“'l.prorHn*.genti,adv)errui lnfubres 
“ moiumbeljum erat." r* , " 

Polybms ill. 5 ^* TafriM' A^nrevr 

cklypi rtr tikhi ann'-n-tui 

P'^oljrbiutm. rM/Smxo^itjMp. n'" " ' a sTo ’ 

. f* him. 
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" him, and an alliance againft the Romans'^." But 
he found his overtures rejected, as “ they would not 
agree to this ^ The reftoration of dieir exiled 
monarch, and their own fubmifiion to the authority 
of the Infubres, were the necefiary conditions of fucli 
an amity and fuch an alliance. He therefore march- 
ed to reduce thofe by violence, whom he could not 
bring over by foiicitations. “He moved out of 
** his camp of reft,” Livy fays ; “ and one town of 
the Taurini, the capital of the nation, becaufc 
" they would not come into the propofed amity with 
** him, he took by ftorm ; and would have aflbeiated 
“ all the Gauls along the Po to him, not merely 
“ through fear, but alfo with their own good-will,” 
if the Roman army under Scipio had not been now 
coming up’. He encamped around their or bat- 
1ST city,” we Jearn from Polybius, ** and ia three 
days, took it by ftorm. And, having pttt his op- 
parents to the /word, ho ftruck fuch a terrour into 
“ the neighbouring Barbarians, tliat they all came to 
him immediately, and religncd themfclvcs up to 

^ Livyxxi. 39. Armare ^xercitum, ut parti ajt«ri [the la- 
** fubresorthe Taurini] auxiliocflet, in potcraf*** 

compared with Polybius iii. 60^ to ju-ey trftJlfit ik wpintuMhi^ 

^ Polybius lii. 60. wrontwojlfc'v. 

: • Livy xxi. 39. ** Jam ex ftacivis moverat Hanuibal} Txuri. 
adramgu^ onam prbein, caput gertis cja«, qoia volnitis ia 
amiciriam non veniebant, vi expugnJrat \ junxiiTctquc fibi, non 
actu folilmj fededam vplusuie, Gallos accolasPadi, ni*' A'c. 

his 
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his will t.» By that aSt of fcverity in putting* all 
the garrifon to the fword, « I^c ftruck fuch a ter- 
rour^ not ''into the neighbouring Barbarians,*’ 

* Polybius iii. 6o. twj» ^ofvJeAjw ev 

rptcr^y vutpx^i, ii:vo\tafzyj(TE. h T«; 

moiWIoF iHipyaa-a^o (peCov rtq wvtyyvt; Ko^oiKuai^ rofv BxpQetpuv, ua 
IK vufayniir^iti, k; Tnr vtrit- 

“ ro fAty vpcJlop, “invited the Tauriuians/' the Tau- 

Tini. “ who lived the foot of the Alps,” 

Ihcfootof the Alps, and were at this lime engaged in [rebcl- 
“ liaas 3 war with the InfubHans/* tbcinfubres, [and diarufted 
the Carthaginians, ^ to*^ K^apji^n^opiotJ, “ to enter into 

“ an alliance with him, and to aflill him with their forces/’ in the 
language of Polybius, to inter into' amity and ettUance wtb him. 
“Attd when hia ofiera were rejeacd by them, he marched;^ a 
word, that ftpws the ncccflity of infcning/^ before, “and in. 
“ camped before the firongeji;' the moft important, Bcefvlditjy^ 
« of their cities 5 and having taken it,- having taken it by farm, 
sliTTo^wpKtjflrs, ** aA«t three days Hcgc, killed all that ^were found in 
“ arms a^aiiffi him all th^lbadbeen in arms againll hifn,Ta( spmv* 
IvQMplu^ avy, or (which is the fame here) all the inhabitants, 
•'Bythtsfeverky, the nefghfiDaring barbarians were all ftruck 
^;with terror, and [aM immediately, swsflaa He fnbntit^d 

** in Polybius’s iajnguagc, which ihould have been 

retained, came and refined tbefnfel^e^ ^9 
Ob the v^olc, this verfion of Polybius apparently deferves not 
the lepucatloB which it bears. It ivas executed many years^ be- 
foTt it was publi^cd <prcfacc *5), ^ at a p^od, I believe, 
when Mr. Hampton was <very young 5 bffore time had matured hia 
jndgment, and experience had ratied Wis language, into that vi- 
gour and mellowbels which appesHn Kit excellent preface ^ and 
^hOT hevy^^Qwn tOo indolent to, reipi|m the whole, by that 
juft mode) which he,2^s there drawn i •• to render every word by 
“.an equivalent expreflion, and every fcntence in the fame 
“ meafufCi preierve each diifihfent changer of {entiment and 
.^'pli#ale,'*aiid to delineate, fimke by ^rdkci the movements of 
the mind or heart- (p. a j) nrodef, thpi ts nbtfr a fcvtre fatire 
czeutioa. 


who.. 
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who, is Gauls f muft have been highly gratified with 
the blows but into all the fubje^i Taurinii who alone 
could be terrified by it, and who were not Gauls but 
Ligurians ** ; “ that they came to him immediately,” 
fobmitted to his arms, " and refigned thcmfdvcs up 
to hi^ wilL” He thus reftored Magalus, to his 


previout authority over the Taurini j and fecured all 
the afliftisince, that Magalus could furnilh to the Car- 


thaginians in their future war. The Taurini there- 
fore are fiich of the” mis-called " Gauls along die 


" Po,” as Livy fays Hannibal “ would have afib- 
** elated to him — through feart* if the Romans had 
not been coming ; and whom he aSfually affociated, 
as we fee in Polybius, by that the moft binding of all 
principles in the human mind. The other, the reah 
« Gauls along the Po,” whom (according to Livy 
again) he " would have affociated to him — with 
« their own good-wtU^" if the Romans had not been 
coming; were the Insubres and the Boii, who Had 
fent embaflsMlours to him, who had then avowed 
themfelves ** eager to (hare with the Carthaginians 
« in their battles with the Romans and were now 
reffrained from "executing theif intentions by the 
koman atWance. With fo much confiifion in ci^ 
cumllances, do both Polybius and Livy conc^ 
t^r aceouhc of Hannibal’s Alpine march ! The 


I ■ ninyii). 17. 

, .'V polyhMw iu. 44- T«. 


Roman 
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Rosorhs ii^e i^ten ; End the l^ii, 

, ■T'l ' t,'’ * ' ' ' ' - ' ^ 

^ -tt0e^ a-g^iil in iavour 

oTHani^*. 


I have thus conduced Hannibal from Launol on 
tlie Rhone in Dauphiny, to Turin on the Po in Pied- 
mont. I have taken him IVage by ftage, and ftep 
by ftep, through this long labyrinth of nations j as 
the concurring narratives of Polybius and of Livy, 
have held out the clue. Geography has united with 
hiftory, the prefent nature of the ground with the 
antient deferiprions of the fites, and the Itinerary of 
Rome with the traditions of the Romans, to confirm 
their narrative and my account. 1 have pointed out 
alfo the grand reafons, that afkuated the mind of 
Hannibal, and direfted the movements of the Car- 
thaginians under him. 1 have thus thrown a new 
and ftrong light, I prefumc, upon this important 
portion of hiftory. I have particularly fixed the 
line in which he crofted the Alps, for the time 
in a Jingle part of his courle, and for the lajl, I truft, 
in every part of it. One part indeed comes in to 
fupporc another i while all form fuch an accumulative 
leries of proofs, as no. other kind of argument can 
poftlbly boaft, and as raifes this (I flatter myfolf) 
into a fupcrlative fort of demonttration. Eiidence 

X Polybius iii. 6^^ . 

s 


has 
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lus fi^vdy adc^ to mkiKX, le hill 
piled upon li) i the vhok (I thidc] has lifei iota 
a fflouocnn its own St. Brniard; tovenog with' 

its hod owt as that does over the 
leaving all tk clouds at its k, and ihowing the 
ftin lhine in a M of radianccupon its Tides. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS* 

Vot. L 

frage 

6. notC) line 74 fiir r^atrldveif riai c^etloipiSuti 

7. note, line 7. fir I’ancien read Taiicienne. 

2 X. text, line 8* fir Laurioli again read Lauriol ilgain,* 
15, note, line 6. fir awlofJMi ita ovKOfltw read 

OvoxovTianr; 

^ ■ line 7, fir XiyvriKtt read 

■ ■ ■ » ■ line 20^ fir A/iiTrdkm read AvliiroX^u 

h I..— - line 1 1, fir Owyysp»« Ovy'fiaw 

^5, tiote^ line 9-10, fir read 

39, notCf line fir read ^laCaatuf. 

40, note, line 4, fir avottofv^tatf read ttwoKopvfua’tr* 

54, note, line lafli fir menti read inonti. 

^i, notCi line laft, fir r(Svuv read rovlwm 

86, text, line le, fir from Lyons read from fbme point he 
koowff not what near St. Rambert, a few miles to the 
fouth of Ftenne^ and many to the fouth of“ Ljfont. 

94> note, lipe 1 fir Lyoh read Nyon. 

96, text, line 8, for Lyon readV»yotiSi 

97, note, line left and laft but one, dele amoiig the Greeks. 
107^ note* line a and 3* dele and^ thenfuhjoimto Scotland, and 

we haVe Otelum on the Alps before. 

131, text, Hoe 7, fir appropriated hereafter read appropriated 
before and hereafter. 

150* note* line 2, fir sibARM read 
X 56, note, line 4, fir Xav»¥ read XMwvfk^ 

1891 note, line laft, fir im read itt. 

199, note* line it, re fintc add ibus^ l^hls taftte called 
La Bathia (Coxc i. 39*, SafllTure hr. 316) ; and haf 
lent iu name, 1 fold from prilrate informatioii, to its 
part of the town of Bottrg. 
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196, text, line 16, for Faritii rWFarifii. 

V 

109, note, line 2, for read tvx(»)1o1«1wv7E^b,'v,'' 

210, note, line 6, Jhoi^Urun thus, Saufliire i^. 288-289. ** 

“ rochets font cfcarpes au-deffus de la rive dreite du 
“ torrent,’’ in' coming the Alps, “mais eboulcs 
“ fur la gauche qw nous fuivons.” Afterwards, “ on 
“ traverfe la Drance, et on pafle au pied ,de ces ro* 
fim.” This ^ 1 EW 5 the tf/trt/, to be immediately 
on the /f/t of tlie^rance 5 and fb fuperfedes-the tef- 
timony of a ndighbooring gentlemari^ who in a letter 
of reply to my inquiries has aflerted it; to be on the 
right. “ La route, large etbienentrctenuc.” 

— note, line q, for pie rMrfpic, 
an, ijiote, line 1), rea'd thut mile, Something (hort of an Eng* 
lift one* (Miflbn, preface mviii. arid ii, 2). 

22$, note, line lafi, for Tapidis read Japklis. 

236, note, line if, read ihus itali^t^nd fome private infor* 
mation, which I have received in a letter from the 
Vallais, cehfinAs.both. 

243, note, line. 13, for Bstf^csfoi read 
246,0010, line 3, /vrinyAn/b. 

'3 $8, note, line 6, read thut incedebat.*’ This account is very 
' lively, doing bbnour equally to Hannibal and to 
Livy, - 
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ADDITIONS ANB CORRECTIONS. 

VoL. II. 

I, text, line 3, for on read upon. 

9, note, line 18, for osirt Aiwrcad arriKisivE. 

12, note, line 5, read t/jus {untJ* Li\"y alfo, in Epitome LXI, 
calls thofe Gauls of Marfeilles Salluvii. 

79, note, line 3, for emaevpov read cn-aupiov. 

86, note, line i and 2. read thus only Simler fclcdls Mount 
Genevre. 

— — — , line 10, read thus'^.9,%0* But Kcyficr, in a refer- 
'cnce to oral authority, fclei^s another hill. “ On 
“ the left hand,” he fays, “ betwixt Fertierc and No- 
** valefe,” in the difccnt from Mount Cenis towards 
Italy, about one league and a half only from Su/a^ 
• equally with Feiieftrellcs within modern Italy, and 
not much higher up the Alps than IM. Dutens^s own 
hill ; “ is the mountain of Rochcmclon,” fo called, 
i fuppofe, as the melon-ftiapcd rock, “ accounted 
** the higheft of all the Italian Alps. From hence it 
feems to join with the great chain of nioimtains ; 
“ but a deep valley lies hetvjcau The afeent up tliis 
mountain is a dafs journey • After all thetoi[ 

it of getting up this prodigious acdivify^ one may hap- 
“ pen to come there at an unlucky tinae, and he obliged 
“ to wait for fair weather to come down again ; but, 
in a clear fley, the toil muft be acknowledged to be 
** well rewarded, by an aftonifliing profpeft 

Some have imagined this to be the mountain, from 
« whence Hannibal encouraged his army by a view 
« of the fplendour fertility of Italy.” They, who 
have fo ‘‘ imagined,” muft have confulted no other 
faculty of their mind except their imagination. Even 
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^ilaniliibal had croiTed Mount Cenis, he tnuft have 
gone a vdiolt day's march out of his road with all his 
army, to have the chanct of a clear Iky*' in the end 
of OSoieff to encounter the certainty of " an un> 
lucky time,” and then “ be obliged to wait for fair 
** weather to come down again." Such Hannibals 
does an un*hiftorical mind form for itfelf ! “ Mafs is 
** annually faid at this place, on the 5th of Auguft. 
Thou&nds of people repair thither from the neigh- 
bourhood, —— climbing over ice and/nonu" on the 
yh ofAugaJt ; when Hannibal muft have gone thithet 
on this lunatick employ, at the very end of OSoher, See 
Keyfler i. S37, £36, 238. Keyfler often nods in his 
travelling nuaggoa of Germany, but is fall afleep 
here. 

88, text, line 16, read thus mouth of the Po.* But the &c. 
then fuhjoin this note *• Keyfler accordingly gives us 
from his hill, an allonilhing profpeA over the M- 
“ laneftt* the “ Trentigiana," and Venice" (Lt^y). 

( 18, text, line 8, read thus below It is iii frft very ileep 
and very narrow, I find from private information, 
having its precipice fi»r the fitfr mile from St. Bernard 
upon the Ufi^ and then as far as St. Rcmy on the 
right. It was thus a mere pathway along the fide. 

ISO, DOte^ lail line, fir d nous*’ read oil nous." 

j 50, note, laft line, read /iiuparoxyltn f I fuppole it certainly 
vrould ; and 1 reconfrbend the trial of it to fome young 
phyfician. Succefi with it would dbblifii his repu* 
tation for ever. 

18 j, note, line s, fir Tip^srtad JapodK, 
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J. H£ ftones at it what called popularly, and why, ii, 

156. Now fplit by the inhabitants, ii. 2 $6-157. Whence 
fetched, ii. *^4- Of what kind they arc, ii. 263- 

;64. 

ACUNUM 

A town in Gaul e ■ ■ what in Fiance, i. 7. 

ADDISOlf 

His r^ark concerning the Alpine rivers, made before by Strabo, 

z- *56* 

i«DUI 

The name of a nation 'inGaitle— — how the name is to be pio- 
tiounced, i. 34. * 

iCNOBARBUS 

Cmeus-*where he fought the Gauls, i. 37-39> 

ALABONTIS 

A town in Gaule. ■ what in France, i. aa, 

ALBIION 

Why our i(land was fo called, i. 336^ 

ALLOBROGES 

A national name in Gaule.— -—rextended to what nations in 
Gaule, i. what the name means, i. 136. the name 

aifo of the nations on the northern Alps, ii. S-9. 


ALPINE LANGUAGE 

What it was formerly, i. 359-360. what it is now, L *54- 

359 - 3 ^- 

ALPINE MOUNTAINEERS 

What their general appearance was fonnerly and is now, 
i. 192. 

ALPINE' THROAT 

This feems alluded to by Livy^ i. 194. by what it is occa- 
iioned, i. 194-1 95* 

ALPS 

From what language and with what meaning thefe mountains 
are fo called, i. 336. Alps in Britain, »• 336-337. even the 
Pyrenees called Alps, by what writer of antiquity, i. 340. 
Who firft croiTed the real Alps with artillery, i. 18. when 
roads were firll made over what parts of the Alps, i. 114. 
119. thefe parts were without roads in Haimibars time, i. 
100 - 140 . a formed road over what parts only, then, i. 120- 
125. the Alps well-peopled then, i. 224, 232-233. having 
towns and villages then on them, i. 224-225, 234-236, 245. 
abounding then in cattle, u 226, 245-246. abounding in 
com then, how high up^the northern fide, i. 226, 227, 246. 
how much higher up is corn liow, i. 226, 246. even vines 
on them now-, where and w^hence, i. 226-227. how dillin- 
guilhed the Alps are for their height, i. 292. Roman roads 
over the Alps, what, i. 22-24, 25, 26-27, 9^"9S9 ^^ 3 * 
1 14, 115-119, 120-126, 146-147, 183-1B6, 294-296, 297- 
298, ii. 21-22, 23, 112, 211. when the north-weflern 
Alps were firft crofled, and by whom, i. 371-372. 
when and by whom the fecond time, i. 374-375. when 
and by whom the third time, i. 375-376. the fourth tin.o, 
376-378- afterwards, 1. 379. the road up them then fit 
only for faddle-horfes, i. 379-381. but capable of receiving 
wheel -carriages in the days of Hannibal, i. 380-382. now 
again ufed only, for (addle-ho^s, i. 381, 38a. yet repeat- 
edly croiSsd even in later ages by armies with cannons, i. 
384-386. . the nojthem Alps not peopled firft by Hercules^ 
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if. 1-7. peopled not till agc$. after his time, il. 7. peopled 
at.whattim^ and by whom, ii, 7.15. the foutliern Alps, 
peopled before, and by whom, ii. 12-13. V whom the 
fouthem and northern are now peopled, ii. towns on 
the northern in Hannibal’s days, ii. 15-27. towns on the 
foQthern then, ii. 112, 198-199. Alps more flcep 
Italy than it, ii. 1 13-1 14. the road down and Up Han- 
nibal's Alps in Hannibal’s time, what, ii. 1 1 7-1 19. a win. 
ter journey over thefe Alps how falfdy magnified by a mo- 
dern, ii. 1 19. where vegetation flriV begins generally on 
the Alps, and where it ends, ii.' 119-12 1. Alps confid al- 
moft entirely of what Hones on their fu mm its, ii. 158-1 ;9. 
of what in their bafes, ii. 159. the Swifs Alps moHly of 
what Hones, ii. 160. the Itaihn moHly of what, ii. 160* 
i6i. See COTTIAN and GRAIAN and PENNINE and 
GREAT SAINT-BERNARD. 

A^^TlENTS 

Their aHonifliirrg (kill in all' knowledge merely human, laid 
open by what publication, ii. 144. 

ANTIQJJARIES 

Purloining even what, to gratify their taftc, i. 310. iranfjiori- 
ing iiioiiumcnts at times to a great diHance, ii. 23. 

AOSTA 

The arch there confounded with \vhat by fome, i, 116-117. 
at this town the .Roman conqiiei*our of the Salalfi cncampful, 
ii. 192. at it Hannibal encamped aJfo, ii. 20S. then the ca- 
pital of the Salafli, ii. 208. roadc a colony by the Romans, 
w^hen, ii. 192. the fitienefs of its (Ituation, ii. 192. fine re- 
mains of the Romans at it, ii. ^92-193. how it came to be 
called Aofla, ii. 192, 193. it lies juft w ithin am ient Italy, 
ii. 199-203. though fomc way within the modern, ii, 203. 

^ APENNINES 

Not fo called from any imaginary Apis, i. 329-330. but ftom 

" what, i. 337.. the name applied by X} c aruieiits ai tijnes :•> 
the Alps, i. 338-339. they thcmfelves called PcHninc Alps 
fomctimesi i 339. 

R4 


APPIAN 
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AFPIAN 

The hifiorkDr^^i^d, i. ix6-iex, 132*133, H. *i|, 167, 171, 
? 7 *» ^ 99 ’, cofrefted, |. 33, y. 186, 187. 

hementiong the application of vinegar by Han nih;;!, y. 

1^72. and a road cal^ in his time Hapnibal’s Pafs, ii, 1Q9. 

_ ^ . ■■ .ara?l • .... 

A •■‘wr in Gaule — ^fq named ^ Polytdus in many eoifie^ 
thougjh di£FcrenUy in othe^ i. ^ fomer right, if 39. 
when river was fifft ^gd as it nqw is, i. ' 

AB^AUSIQ 

A town in Gaule i . , -y hat in ^raqce, i. 7, 

.# * - ARBITRARY 

All power was originally iq, even in churches n^d convents, y« 
.. ^; 7 * tUl qtp^riq;!^ ^wed.Ae pecefiity of a chpqk, ii. e?- 

' AREBRIGIUNf 

A tpwn on the antient Alps-— .syhat on thp qialcni, i. 95. 
ARIPLICA 

A town on the antient Alps—— w.hat qp the pioderii, i. 95. 
ARNAGQ 

A fown in Gatile— — >what in France, i. 7. 

■ ■' ARVE ' ■' ' 

A river near Genev»i^—. what called by the Romans, ^d how 
qpncerncd in Hannibal’s rtardb, i. 139*^56, pRoipandiih 
of iilver found in it, 1. 152-153:'’" 

* ■ aITrIWate# i 

The name of a nation in Gaule and Britain—— hdw erroneoufly 
it is generally pronounced,' 

AVENib' ■ 

A town in Gaul e — w hat ift Frahee, i. 

Augusta" 

. , ' AUGUSt;(TM^ 

A town in Gaulo— — whM in Fnmce;, i. a 4 131, * 


AUGUSTA 
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AUGUSTA PRETORIA 

A~towm ia aattent Italy r ■ what in iriddern, i.‘ g'j, 

34$. how the forincr of the name was pronounced, ii, 
19Z-193. 

AUGUSTUM 

A town ?n Oaule— what in Franc?, i. 91, 

AUTHORS 

Nearly the fame to thorn, whether they are religious them* 
fclves or Jive in a religious age, ii. aot 
AXtMA 
‘AXUNA 

A town on the antient'AJps * ^^ <w hat on the modern, i. ' 9 +’ 

AXOHA - 

The name of a river in Gadle-i— ^how erroneoufly it is pr«* 
nounced generally, i. 3^, 


5, 

. RAGQAGE , 

Of Hannibal’s anny-?— confifted not of any thing prh'ate or per- 
fonal, how, i. aoa. , but of what, i. aoa, ii. i68. 

RARP 

A fort in the Alpine end of Italy— where, n. at 5. what, n. 2 1 5- 
*x6. an inlfription V- 't Hannibal’s mareii by n, 

ii. ai7-;ta.t« 

RAPTiB 

A town on the antient Alps— what on the modern, i. 93-94. 
rcrlimtum 

A town in Gaule— what in France, i. 7. 

brrqintrum 

A town on the antient Alps— what on the modem, «. 94- 
BER.NAR.D 

-Saint, tiropaffesoverthe Alps— fee GREAT, fee LITTLE. 

BERNARD 
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BERNARD 

Uncle to Charlemagne— no Saint, ii. 64. therefore not the dc. 
miziator of Great St. Bernard, ii.' 64. 

BERNARD MENTHON 

Archdeacon-ofAoEa— the glorious founder of a moft beneficent 
coiivejit, upon what pafs of the Alps, ii. 64-65. upon what 
other pafs of the Al])s alfo, ik 65. he became governour of 
bis own convent how long, and died in what year, ii. 66. 
Sec CONVENT and GREAT SAINT -BERNARD and 
UTTLE SAINT-BERNARD. 

BOII 

A nation of antient Italy— where fituated, ii. 98. when and how 
th^ came into Italy, 1 * 37 ^* 377 ^ ffind envballadours to Han- 
nibal, for what, i; 33. engaged' in what wars with the Ita- 
lians, before Hannibal came, li. 99. rebelled againft the 
Romans, on hearing only that Hannibal had fet oiit in Spain 
for Italy, ii. 103. united with whom to fend embafladours 
to him, ii. 105. they fent feveral Kings, and w'hy, ii. 105, 
109. how thefe w-ere received by Hannilwl, ii. 106-107. 
how much their coming animated the army, ii. 107- loS. 
they and who had now reduced all the country from where 
to where, ii. 108-109. to what they invited him, ii. 109-1 10, 
faid by w'hom to be a nation, extinguinied many ages b.nck, 
ii. 109. but furviving in whom at prefent, ii. 109. tbeircon- 
du£t when Hannibal came into Italy, ii. *31-33*, 
BONHOMME 

Lr, a hill on the Alps— 4 he fit® of a Roman fbwn, i. 147, 
BOURRIT 

blonf., a new deferiber of theOlacieres' &ic . — his map pralfcd 
fofonepointj i.»36. his accounts praifed, ii. 353. highly 
praifed, ii. 30, 87, 179, iSii 'butcorreiled, U. 31-32, 49, 
59-61. . , ■ 

BRANCUfe 

King of Lyons in Hannibal’s time-r^had a rebellion faifed againft 
him juft as Hannibal camemear Lyons, i.. 74-76. fled from 
lus palace and city, i, 74’7S* "’*** danger of b^ng^cruflicd 

by 
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by the rebels, i. 75.76. but was faved and rcftored by Han- 
nibal, i, 76-78. was grateful to Hannibal, how, i. Si. and 
accompanied him on his march, why and how fur, i. Si-ga 

BREVAL 

publifhcd travels correfted, i. 58, 65, 78, 79, 85, 86, 
ii. 1 50, ,217-219. yet he is the moR knowing of ail our pub* 
liAung travellers, i. 85. 

BRIGANTIO 

A tow'n in Gaule^what in France, i. 23. 

BRIGANT 

BRIGAND 

BRIGANDAGE 

BRIGANTlN 

BRIG 

Terms French and Englifh, whence derived, ii. 92. 

BRISTOL 

The Right Rev. the Earl of^his opinion of the route that 
Hannibal took acrofs tlic Alps, i. ly. his account of fonie 
coins found upon the Alps, ii. 33'34» 

BURDIGALA 

The name of a town in Gaule — how erroncouny it is pro- 
nounced generally, i* 34. 

BURKE 

Mr.— -extolled for his late publication againd the French re* 
formers, ii. xox. 


c. 

C^SAR 

C. Julius— a reading in the bell editions of his Commentaries, 
correiRed, I.* 101-102. in what line he crolTed the Alps, i. 
102-106. to what place he fent a detachment, why, a;.d 
what it did, i. 122-124, i65>i8i. 

CALCAREOUS STONES 

•—in the Alps form a bed for the granites on the furntnit, ii. 

159. 
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1 59. run in what banks, and buw through the moun* 
tains, ii. rSQi many fragments of thcjn, where, ii. 159* 

1 60. thcfcarchow hard, how dilToluble, and convertible 
into what, ii. 160. the Swifs Alps almoft entirely calcareous, 

ji. i6o» the Italian much lefs ib, ii. 160-161. 

CALVIN 

John, the Genevan reformer — once efcaped from popifti perfe- 
cution in Italy, by a pafs thatifannibal meant to, try, i. 255^ 
256. 

CAPITALS 

Of nations — took the national appellatives for their own, when, 
i. 196*197, hpw this cuftom arofe, ii. 25. 

CARBUNCLES 

Jewels fo called— 'how much commoner among the antients 
than the modern^, why, u 3x9-319- 

carriages 

In Jfannibars army for conveying the bqggngc— K}f what kind 
and (ize they were probablyt U 202-203, 
CARTHAGINIAN COINS 

—have been found upon the Alps, where, ii. 32. w'ho firft 
told the world pf this,' ii. 32-33, w'ho have fince confirmed 

it, ii* 33-35- fome Carthaginiaii coins of Sicily explained^ 
how and by whom, H. 37-3B. 

CAftTHAGINlANS 

In general — ufed what food for eating commonly, ii. 166-1^7. 

*what for drinking prcfbaSly, it. 166. 

’ • CASAtTBCN 

7he Lktin tranHatbr ef Polybius— correftedj i. ip, 236-2371 
244, 268, ii, X26, 137, 20^, 207. 

cWsUAktA" 

A town On the ahtlcnt Alps— what on the fiiodcrn, i. .9^. 
CATORI^SIUM 

A town in Gaule — what in France," i. 23. 

CATURIQES 1. 

A .nsfion in Gaule — where ^tuated, i. 105-106,, a town, ip 
Gaulc—what in t'rance, i. 23. 
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CELTICK 

Language— where fpokcn in the days of Hannibali i. 335. 
where now, i. 336. 

CENABUM 

A town in Caule— what near France now, i. 93. 

CENIS 

Mount— never had a Roman road over it, i. 27, now eroded in 
chairs, how, i. 381. what other of the Alps was probably fn 
eroded formerly, i. 381-382. what mountain in Switzerland 
is fo eroded now, i. 382. when Mount Cenis makes its did 
appearance in hldory, i, 384. 

CENOMANNI 

A nation of Gaute — palTed the Alps into Italy,^ when and 
where, i. 374-375. where fettled in Italy, ii. 96-97. 

CENTRONES 

A nation on tlie antient Alps— where fi tuated on the modern, 
L 104-105. their capital, 11.25. 

CHALETS 

Huts on the Alps fo called— the Ibmc as what upon the Scotch 
Highlands, ii. 41. having nearly the fame name too, ii. 41. 
thofe on the Alps deferibed, ii. 41-42. 

CHERMOTANE 

Glaciere— turned off Hannibal to the right, i. 282. 

CHINA 

Ware— known to the Romans under what name, at what time 
fird known, and whence brought, i. 54*55* called 

porcelain by the French and us, i. 55-56. common among 
the Romans, i. 54-55* 

CHRISTIAN 

— how a Chridian wife U deicribed by a Heathen hulband 
at Lyons, i. 80. 

CHRISTIANITY 

— an author, who has a proper ft-nfc of the great change 
made by this in the world, diould be upon his giiard againd 
whatt ii. M-aj. this rcligiicm has tntrodoetd into tiic i^ld, 

a de« 



a degree of practical charity, utterly unknown to Hea- 
tlienifni, ii. 49-jo. how much it lupports the foul under all 
afflictions of body, ii. 71-72. 

CINCOMAGUS 

A town on the antieiit Alps — ^what on the modem, i. 26, 25. 

CLEOPATRA 

Queen of Egypt — her diflblution of a pearl in' vinegar, fora 
wager, ii. 147-148. a great adept in chemiftry, ii. 148. 
Ibtne of her writings, dill preferved, fliew this, ii. 148. 

CLERICAL ORDER 

■ an order of beneficence to mankind, ii. 64. 

COALS 

* plentiful in fome parts of the Vallais, ii. 142. burnt 

there into lime, ii. 142. this fadt recommended to our pre- 
feiit experimcntalifls, ii. 142. 

COLD 

See VEGETATION. 

COLON! A 

Father — Ills hiftor)' of Lyons corrected, i. ii, 53, 59, 60, 67, 

79 - 

COMMERCE 

— much purfued, where, as early as Hannibal’s march, 
i. 62-63. more, as early as Carfar’s death, i. 63. more (till, 
in and after the days of Augnfius, i. 64-66, 67-66. com- 
merce only what yet, ii, 1^6. 

CONVENT 

^ — one at the top of Great St. Bernard, upon a lingular 
plan of extended beneficence, IL the monks of it 

moR amiably employed in relieving travellers, ii. 52 -56^ 56- 
59. what a number of guelts th^ have in their convent at 
times, ii. 61. how they arc enabled to bear the expcnce of 
all this, ii. 59-62. their convent is as large as a town, ii. 

^ 62-63. thefe monks are the hemes of beneficence^ ii. 63. 
when fettled there, and by wltom,. ii. 63-6;. how endowed 
the ^convent was, how housed in ks endewoieiu now^ ii. 

. 66 - 68 . 
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66-68. how fupportcd at prcfcnt, ii. 68-70. a view of the 

. convent how delightful to the chilled traveller^ ii. 73^4. 5cc 
LITTLE SAINT-BERNARD. 

CORACLES 

Leathern boats fo called upon the Severn-— common to the 
Gauls formerly, as well as to the Britons, i. 141. an incor- 
poration of failors and coracle-men formerly, at what town 
in GauJc, ii. 141. 

COTTIAN ALPS 

• why fo called, i. iii. where they arc, and what cnlkvj 

now, i. 22-27. 'vhcrc they began and ended, ii. 113. with- 
out a road over them in Hannibal’s time, i. 100- 120. u Jicn 
a road was fir ft made over them, i. 1 14-1 19. what nruienc 
authors carrj^ Htinnibal over them, i. 352-364. this the 
moll dii*C(ft and eafy way, i. 17-19., 

COTTIA IN ALPE 

A town on the very fummit of thefc Alps— what now, i. 23. 

COTTIUS 

COTYS 

A King upon the Alps — who he was and where he reigned, i. 
109-1 14. he made the road acrofs his own .^Ips, i. 114. he 
ereded an arch of Roman workmanfliip, where, i. 115, 
what this arch really is, i. 115-116. 

COXE 

Rlr. — his publillicd travels in Switzerland corrc6lcd, i. 163- 
164, 1S6, 195. his map corrcifled, i. 235. he has never I'ccn 
SImler’s defrription of the Vallais and Alps, i. 360. his 
prench theory about cold a verj' antient one, ii. 42. 

CREMONIS JUGUM 

——what pafs over the Alps, i. 343“344« '^ 1*7 fo called, ii. 3. 

CULABO 

A town of Caulc— what of France, i. a6. 

CYPRESS ETA 

Another town of Gaule— what of France, i. 7. 


ft 
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D. 

D‘ANVILLB 

Monf.— liis Geogrnpliy of Gaiiie correfted, u 7-8, 41, 6^, 73* 
• o"* * 33 > * 7 * general charaftcr of his worK 

for GaulC) in my opinion, ii. ay. and for Britain too, ii* 
37-38. 

DAftANTASlA 

A town on the antient Alps— what on the modern, i. 93-93. 

t)EA VOCONTIORUM 

A town in Gaulc— what in France, i. a6. 

DE RIVAZ 

See RIVAZ. 

DiON CASSIUS 

The hiftorian of Rome— correfted, i. 167, ii. t^t. he men* 
tions an application of vinegar to Rones, very like Hanni- 
bal's, ii. 1 73- 1 73, 

DORrA 

An Alpine river— a river rifing on Great St. Bernard, ii. 194* 
another river riling on Little St. Bernard, ii. 195. a third 
rifuig on Mount Cenis, li. 194-195. the firll fo called, how 
many ag,cs ago^ ii. 195. yet now known by what name, 
and its own name transferred to what river, ii* 195. 

DRUKNTIA 

. A river in Livy’s account of Hannibal’s march — ^believed by 
all hitherto to be what rivcf, i. 139. Livy’s defcription of 
it icpeated, L 140*14^* flnd tills ilietvn to point out what 
river, i. 141-156.. 

DRUENTIUS 

A river of the Alps noticed by Strabo*^fliewn to be the fame 
w ith Livy’s Druemia, i. 145-1^0. 

DURANCE 

A l iver in Francc—believed by all hitherto to be Ivhat riVer Of 
the Romans, i. 39* but the Durance fhewn to have been 

navi- 



l» 4 YlgaWe in the time of the Romans, while the other river 
has never been, i. 141. in what moderate degree only the 
Durance is torrent-like, i. 150. 


DUROTINCUM 

A town ill Gaule— what in France, i. 26-27. 


DUTENS 

Mr.— his Itinerary in French a common-place book to all our 
travellers, i. 100. corrected in an important point, ii. 82- 
89. his enquiry into the origin the difeoveries attributed 
to the moderns, highly praifed, ii. 144. yet corre< 51 ed in an 
important point, ii, 158. ieemingly fomething very cjttra- 
ordinaiy in the hiiloiy.of the author, ii. 144. 


E. 

EARL OF 

" profefTes to teach law to my Lord Chancellor, and di- 
vinity to my Lords the Bifhops, ii. 143. a man of what 
kind of genius^ ii. 143. boalh to have difeovered what pro- 
perties in glafs, ii. 143, propofes to fend a fliip by the force 
of Ream, with what fwiftnefs, ii. 143. and pretends by 
what power to beat the waters of the ocean into what 
tiardnefsy U 144. 

EBURODUNUM 

A town in Gaule— -what in France, i. 23* 

ELEPHANTS 

•—•how many and from what country Hannibal had them, i. 
35. their ufefMlnefs to him, i. 288^ ufed by the Romans, when 
and where, i. ^^5-36, 39. ilarving while Hannibal's nocn were 
Ropt by the funken road, ii. 177-178. 

EPISCOPACY 

— - always an attendant upon Chriftianity, i. 299. 

EPORiEDIA 

A UNnl at die A^ine end of antient Italy— what there in 
modern Italy, i. 95, 298, 345. garrifoned by the Romans, 
wheii and whyi ii» 191, the icene of what kind of laic, ti. 

T7^,T.'nr. Q 
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191. vifited by Hannibal on his defcent from the Alps, u« 
sz 1-222. the moft foutherly town of the Salafli, ii. 224- 
225. built by the Gauls who had pafTed the Alps, and by 
which of them, ii. 224-225. what the name and lituation 
unite to tell us, ii. 225. 

EUDRACINUM 

A town on the fouthern Alps — where in general, ii. 112. 
where in particular, ii. 198-199. the town at which Han- 
nibal meant to flop, during the firft night of his defcent, 
ii. 198-199. 

EUGANEI 

A nation on the antient Alps — ^in the folly of popular opinion 
among the Romans, believed to be who in origin, and why, 
ii. 4. 


F. 

FABIUS MAXIMUS 

■ where in France he fought the Gauls, i. 36-38. 

FENESTRELLES 

■ ■■— a hill near this felc£led by whom, as the hill from 

which Hannibal ihewed Italy to his foldiers, ii. 82-83. 
but very injudicioully, ii. 83-89. 

FENETRE 

■ .1- a pafs in the Alps fo called, i. 254-25;. others fo called 
likewife, i. 255. how that is concerned in the march of 
Hannibal, i. 254-255. 

FINES 

A town on the axident Alps — what on the modern, L 23. ix. 
65. what the nti^ft proves, ii. 85-227. 

FOLARD 

Monf.— his account of Hannibal’s march corrected, i. ii, 27- 
•8, .9, 41, 83, 84, 139, 170, i7»-i73, »48 -»ji, .85. 


FO&UM 
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EORUM CLAUDIl 
CLOf)Il 

cLodi 

CL. CENTRON 

C. VAL. 

■ towns on the antient Alps— what on the modeitiy ii. *4- 

st5. 


t'RANCiS 

The Eii ft, King of France— endeavoured to fnrpais Hannibal 
in croifing the Alps with an army, i. 385-386. 


FRENCH 

in general have always inherited the ambitiotis and hoflile 
Ipirit of the Gauls, ii. 98-iOA. Cooks, how early among 
us, i. A49. republicanifm, its folly and its favagenefs, i. 73-74* 
dts natural tendency to fpread defolation over the earth, ii. 
33-34. fo forcing the nations around to cniih it in their 
own defence, ii. 34. its foundation perjury, and its conti- 
nuance fliort, ii. 70- its violence, perfidy, and mfolence to 
its neighbours, ii. loi-io*. its ignorance and its vanity, ii. 
101. its atheiRical principles and practices, ii. ioa-104. the 
folemn frivoloufnefs and the conceited pettinefs of fome of 
its decrees, whence derived, ii. x 96- 198. it is loaded with 
every enormity of wickednefs, ii. 196. we are fome times 
convulfcd with laughter at that, and at other times frozen 
with horror at this, ii. 197. the late kings of France, praifed 
for their ufeful munificence, in one point, i. 35. for theit 
vrfeful generofity, in another, ii. 69-70. 


G* 

GADAO 

A town in Gaulc—what in France, i. *3. 

GAULS 

wrnmmm the firfi inhabitants of the northen Alpsi ti« x*t4* 

S A OEMINAk 
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C¥,MWM 

A town in Gaule— what in France, i. 26. 

GENEVA 

■■ belonged to Ganlc, though it belongs not to France, i. 
102, 135. 

GENEVRE 

'Mount— had a Roman road over it, i. 21-27. is now croflTed in 
thaifes, though Mount Cenis is not, i. 17-18, 383. yet the 
£a£t is little known in England, even in Geneva, i. 384. 

— the general way for what length of time, out of France 
into England, i. 383. 

GLACIERES 

1 ■» ■ now vifited as objedts of what curiofity, i. 279. by 
whom ib viiited firll, i. 280. reckoned objects of horrour 
before, i. 280. the account of them by this firft vifitor, 
and why fuch as it is, i. 280. thefe turned off HannibaFs 
march to the right, i. 282-283. 

GLASS 

— the ductility and the malleability of it difeovered, when, 
ii. 143. how loft immediately, ii. 143. vainly boafted to be 
re-difeovered by a fcientific madman now, ii- 143- 144. 

GOD 

— his watchful eye over the world how reprefented to their 
fenfes, by the grofs mine!- of the Heathens, i. 31 6*321. a 
dignity of fentiment concerirng him, a proof of what, i. 
321. his meafures of providence loft generally to our view, 
why, ii. 192. 

GODS 

^ — the Falfe— divided by the ftupidity of Heathcnilm, into 
thofe of the Plains and thofe of the Hills, i. 302. divided 
by the fame ftupidity even into males and females, i. 337* 
338. why frequently reprefented as naked or nearly fo, u 
305-306, 308-309. 

GEOGRAPHY 

— — the knowledge of it necefTary to the knowledge of hif* 
tory^^ I. cfpefuLly of antie^t^ i. 2. the difficulty of know- 
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ing it in antient, i. *. particularly in Hannibars mardi 
over the Alps, i. 2-3. 

GOLD 

— the rcduftion of it into powder, the moft difficult pro- 
cefs in chemiflry, ii. 143. yet done by which of the antxents, 
ii- 143. done once or twice by the moderns, ii. 143. ftream- 
works for this metal among the inhabitants of the Alps, 
when and where, ii. 183. the hoard of iome rich (Iream- 
workcr, faund buried there, ii. 184. gold allb collected in 
grains there, ii. 184. a gold mine once worked there, ii. 
i8a. rlie ftream-works carried on by the Romans, on their 
reduction of the coimtiy, ii, 188-189. 

GRAIAN ALPS 

— why io called in popular opinion among the Romans, ii, 
a-3. why in reality, ii. 3-4. what Alps, i. 91-95, without a 
road over them in Hanrribars time, i, 100-120. when a 
road was firft made over them, i. 114-119. 

GRAIA IN ALPE 

A towm on the anjient Alps — what on the modem, i. 91. what 
called by Livy, i. 343 - 344 - 

^ GRAII 
GRAlOCLi I 

A nation on the anfient Alps — ^wherc HtuateJ on the modern, 

i. 104-105. what is the meaning of the name, i. 106-107, 

ii. 4. 

GRANITES 

■ ■■■ common in the Alpine rivers, i. 155, ii. 159. compofi; 
almoR entirely the fummits of the Alps, ii. 158-159. arc 
not fuhble unlels pulverized, ii, 1 59, abound much more 
in the Italian Alps, than the Swifs, ii. 160-161. the Rones 
of our moors and downs in England are granites, ii. 163- 
164. 

GREAT SAINT-BERNARD 

■■ - why called Great, i. 95. crofled by Hannibal, i. 292. the 
diRance which Hannibal’s march made it, no objeC'Hon to 
this, i. 298-300. crofled alfo by Pompey, 1.294. by die 

S 3 Roman 
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Roman armies repeatedly afterwards, i. a94-S96. ftiperfeded 
by what road in its ufe among the Romans forGaule, i. 297. 
yet having ftill a formal road over it in the Roman Itinerary, 
i. 297-298. much frequented alfo by the Romans, i»303. 
the fummit of it defcribed, i. 301, ii. 28-30, 42, 47-49. the 
tradition of the Romans always carried Hannibal over this 
mountain, i. 340-343. that road not blocked up by what 
nations in Hannibal’s - time, 1.358-361. open in the days 
of Pliny, Strabo, Caefar, and young Pompey, i. 366-367, 
120-124. the very road by which the Alps were crolTed for 
the firft time from Gaule, i. 369-374. a fecond time, i- 374- 
375. a third time, i. 375-376, 377. a fourth time, i. 376.378. 
a fifth, i. 379. this road ufed only for faddle-horfes at firll, 
i. 380. then for carriages, i. 380, 382. now again for fad- 
dle-horfes only, i. 381-382. yet pafTed as before by armies, 

i. 384-386. this road of great confequence to commerce in 
the days of Caefar, ii. 17. probably alfo in the days of Han- 
nibal, ii. 17-18. certainly fo, now, i, 185. how the road 
from it up the Alps is kept up at prefent, i. 293. a town upon 
this road acrofs the Alps, in thefc days, probably, ii. if* 
19. one certainly in the days ©f Livy, ii. 19. one before, 
at Varro’s recludtion of the country, ii. 19. one in the elder 
Cato’s time, ii. 19. one before Cato, ii. 19-20. built by 
whom, ii. 20-21. the loftieft of any in all the old worlds 

ii. 21. what called by the Romans generally, ii. 21. what oc- 
cafionally, 11.21-24. why fc called occalionally, ii. 10, 24- 
26. the pafs at it deferibed, ii. 28-30. the general coldnefs 
of the air, ii. 41-42, 47-49. the afpe^l of the ground from 
the cold, ii. 42. this effect of the cold apparent, how many 
miles before you reach the top from the north, ii. 43. fnows 
not perpetual on this pafs, ii. 45. though on fome pikes near 
it, ii. 45-46. the extreme ooldnefs has produced what kind 
of accommodation there, for travellers, ii. 49-74. the pafs 
much frequented now, ii. 61-62. much frequented in the 
middle ages too, ii. 66-67. yet very dangerous from the 
fnows at preient, ii. 57- 5*^/. the feenery of winter here, 
huw Uifmul, ii, 79-72. thofe tiiat periih where lepofited 

tiU 
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till burial^ where buried afterwards, ii. 7*-73. that point of 
the pafs from which Hannibal (liewed, and how, Italy to hif 
foldiers, ii. 80-90. the actual view from this point in fum- 
mer, ii. 87. the probable in the end of Autumn, ii. 87-88. 
this pafs coniidered as the key of the country, why, ii. 188. 
the fprings of two rivers here could be diverted into either 
the Po or the Rhone, ii. 189. 

GUICHENON 

his Genealogical Hiftory of the Houfe of Savoy, corrcdled# 
308-309. 

GUISE 

puke of — made an application of vinegar to ftones, like 
Hannibal, and with HannibaPs fuc^fs, ii. 2 73. 


H. 

HiEDUl 

Sec 

HAMPTON 

Mr. his tranflation of Polybius corre£led, i. 6, 9, 10, 33^ 
35, 40,41, 4a, 63, 77, 82-83,97,98,99, 156- 1 58, 20a, *09, 
S13, 214, S16, 217-218, 219, 223, 226, 227, 234, 241,242- 
243, 244, 258, 262, 267-268, 273, 278, 287, 280, 369. — 
ii-9» 39» 44-45» 45» 81, 105, 106, icv, 108, 116^ 

*I9» ^35-*37* 138-i39> i39-*40» *74j *7^» ^79* ^ 00 ^ 

204, 204-205, 206-207, 208-2 10, 230. the general character 
of this tranflation, for Hannibal’s courfe over the Alps, ii. 
230- 

HANNIBAL 

four different courfes over the Alps afligned him by the 
modems, i. 2-3. a difpute at Rome in whofe days, about his 
true courfe, i. 3. w^hat great hifforian engaged in the difpute, 
i. 3. who has lately gone over the Alps tracing his courfe, i. 
4. how his courfe is propofed to be traced by myfelf, i. 4. 
with what degree of li|;ht it is hoped to be fhewn, i. 4-5. 
with what it is finally believed to be fiiewn, ii. 232-233. 

S 4 where 
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where Hannibal pafled the Rhone, u j-i*. why, r, T3 -i6w 
his firjl great ftage from this point, i. 16-30, 31-Bo. the 
amount of his army then^ i. 33. the general order of hi» 
march, i. 258. when varied, i. 39, 288^ ii. 175. h'ls/econd 
and MrJ great ftage in general, i. 83-12*5. his fecond in par* 
ticular^ i. x 2 5- 156. his third \ii particular y i. 156-195. the 
varying length of a day^s march with him, i. 190-191. how 
the Alps appeared to his men, as they ftood at the foot of 
them, i. 191.194. his train of baggage, what, i. 202-^03. 
his cattle in it, what, i. 214, 216. his guides to, and over 
the Alps, i. 32-33, 204, 251-252, 280-281, 282, ii. 75, 89, 
loi, 127-128. his ftruggle at the foot of the Alps, i. 203- 
212. his great ftage up the j^lpsy i. 213-240. road of 
this ftage, what, i. 217-218* his great ftage up the 

Alps, i. 240-264. he is over-reached Alpine hypocrify, i. 
240, 247. he turns off from his regular road, under whofc 
guidance and for what reafon, i. 251-252. nearly ruined by 
the confequences, i. 264-278. his baggage what in itielf, i. 
202-203. 275. his third great ftage up the AlpSy i. 28 7-29 
who were his guides in this, i. 280-282. by what courfc they 
conducted him, i*. 282-291. the wildnefs of the country in 
tins, i. 286. his arrival on the i'ummit, i. 289. his halt upon 
it, ii. 18-19, 30. he was no builder of temples, ii. 20. yet 
felt a reverential awe for God, ii. 36-37, 76, 210. was the 
annual king of Carthage, for how many years, ii. 38. during 
his halt he receives fomc men and horfes, which he had left 
behind, ii. 38-40. a fall offnow during the halt, ii.43. the 
latenefs of the fcafon when Hannibal was there, ii. 43-44. 
the very week in which he was there, ii. 44-45. he had been 
much favoured by the weather, ii. 75-77. how the fall of 
fnow affe£led his ftddiery, ii. 77-79. how he adted to remove 
their fears, ii. 79-90. whither in general he now diretfted his 
march, ii. 95, 1 10. he loft more in the defeent than in the 
afeent, why, 11.113-116. the Ikic of his descent at firft, 
wliat, ii. 113-119. his encounter with thv', funken road, where 
and wha^, iL 119-182. his defcein from this with a part of 
his army, ii. 274-177. with the reft| ii. 178. what his provi- 

ftona. 



Cons were, 51 . 165-168. thefe began to foil, ii. 178. where 
he and his army now was, ii. 182-194. this road of defcent 
call(.d Hannibal’s Pafs, how many ages ago, ii. 199. he has 
juft entered an^^ient Italy, ii. 199-203. how many days he 
ipent in afcending and defcending the Alps, ii. 199-202. how 
many of thefe he and his men were at the funkcn road, ii, 
201-202. how many men he had loft fince he pafted the 
Rhone, ii. 203-205. the reft how lhaken and harrafted, ii. 
205-206. his care of them, ii. 207-208. they recover their 
former health dnd fpirits, ii. 208. he marches away with 
them, how many in number, and whither in general, ii. 
209-211. w^bither hrft, in particular, ii. zi 1-214. vvhither^ 
fecondly, ii. 225-221* whither, thirdly, ii. 221-222. whitlier^ 
finally, ii. 228-230. the immediate confequence of this, ii. 
231-232. Hannibal was a literary warriour, and recorded his 
own actions, how and where, ii. 210-211. 

HARTE 

Mr. ■ his EiTays on Hulbandry praifed, ii. 142. a difficulty 
raifed in them removed, ii. 142. 

HEATHENISM 

p*« ™ is a brand of infomy for ever on man, i. 326. 

HERCULES 

the ftory of his pafTage acrofs the Alps confidcrcd as fabu- 
lous, by what antient writer, ii. 1-2. oppofedbyan antieiift 
tradition, ii. 2. overthrown by its own contradi6toriners, ii. 
3-6. and its own etymological abfurdities, ii. 2, 4, 5, 6. 

HILL 

Aaron his general character for intellcft vindicated briefly, 

ii. 157. his mode of fplitting rocks, ii. 157-158. 

HISTORY 

— a mere amufement to the fancy, without what, i. i-2. an 
impertinent humour is gone out, of doubting or difbdievjng 
half of what kind of hiftor}^ i. 164. antient hiftory fpeaks 
too loofeJy, of whole natioas being cxtinguifticd, it. 109. an 
incident of a bulk beyond wiiat, will be treated Jiow by the 
world, ii. 140. 


HORSE- 
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atto 

HORSE-RACES 

— — how early begun in Europe, ii. 2*5. akind of Newmarket 
cftabliflicd how early, and where, ii. 125. 

HOUR 

— what this means as a meafure in travelling, ii, 125. 
HYPOCRISY 

•— as much pradifed by the favage as by the courtier, i, 2591 

I. 

JAILLOT 

Hubert ~ his large map of France, i. 10- 1 r. 

ICTODORUM 

A town in Gaule^what in France, i. 23. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

— p- copied, i. 49, 64, 66, 69-70, 71, 80, 108-109, ^5*- 

* 53 * *85* * 9 ^* 197* '98» 304f 310, 313, ii. 10, 22, 23, 26, 
38, 1 12. referred to, i. 59, 78, 79, 147, ii. 210-21 1, 217- 

sax. 

INSUBRES 

A nation at the Alpine end of Italy — from what nation of 
Gaule they came into Italy, i. 370, 372, ii. 96. where they 
were fituated, i. 37a, ii. 97, 98. engaged in what wars before 
Hannibal came, ii. 99. united with whom to rebel againft 
the Romans, how, ii. 103-105. and to fend embadadours to 
Hannibal, ii. 105, whom thefc fent for their embadadour, 
it. 105. whom thefe had now fubdued, ii. 108. but the fub- 
dued bad now revolted, ii. 108-109. had expelled the Infu- 
brtnn king, it. 109. who he was, ii. 109. their condud when 
Hannibal came into Italy, ii. 231 -232. their quarrels after- 
ward with the Salafli, for what, li. 183. 

JOVIS 

JUPITER 

what the name really meant, i. 306. w'ordiipped under 
what name and in what form upon the Alps, t. 302*304. 

conddered 
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TOnfidercd by whom as the Great Lifpcaor of the unirerie^ 
i. 316. and therefore reprefented with what, i. 316.3*1, 
JOVIUS 

Paul — who he was and when he lived, iL sz7.ai8. his ac- 
count of an infeription concerning Hannibal, vindicated, iL 
S17-221. 

ISBRB 

A river in France — its chamber among the Romans, i. 33, 
how the Roman name of it ought to be pronounced, i. 34, 
how crofTed now, i. 35. what found near the mouth of 
and why, i. 35-39, 

ITALY 

where at the Alps it began antiently, on the wefl^ i. *4, 
^£^ 26 . where, on the north, iL *o*-*o3. what is Italy aa 
guarded by the Alps, i. 301. 

JUVENAL 

relates the application of vinegar to the rocks by Hanoi. 
bal, ii. 171. 

K. 

KEYSLER 

I—— his publifhcd travels correAed in feveral important 
points, ii. 86, 90-93. 

L. 

LABISCO 

A town in Gaule— • what in France, i. 9x-92. 

LACINIUM 

— a temple to whom there, ii. 210. in this Hannibal recorded 
his own actions, how, ii. 210*21 1. the promontory there de* 
nominated what, and from what in the temple, ii. 2ii» 
LACUS LAUSONIUS 

A town near the antient Alps — what near the modern, L 93. 
a lake, what now called, i. 93. 


LARCH. 
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LARCH.TRrEE 

« very plcntiftd on the Alps, «♦ 14X. a large wbod of 
larches, where on the fouthern fide, ii. 12 1. another, where 
ctn the northern, ii- 121- in the former, thfe trees of great 
iV- 140. thefc trees generally of a great lize on the 
Alps, ii- 14 1, inflammable from what, ii. 140, 141, i4«- 
they had lofl their lea^ es, before Hannibal reached the for* 
merwood, ir. 17J. 

LAWYER^ 

a Roman infeription in favour of one, ii. 25, a6. 
probably, ii. 25.26. certainly of the bafe empire, ii. 26. 

LEARNING 

Sec SCHOLARS. 

LEOTOCE 

A town in Gaule — what in France, i. 7* 

LE1S«NCUS 

A town oa the antient Alps — w'hat on the modern, i. 92. 

LEPONTII 

A nation on the Alps — where (ituated, i. 108. have left their 
name to a valley, i. 108. that name derived from w'hat Ian* 
gnage, by the folly of popular opinion among the Romans^ 

ii. 4* 

’ LTBUI 

IIBYI 
LIBYCI 

Galli, a nation in the Alpine end of antient Italy — where in 
particular litnated, i. 345, ii. 97. called alfo L^enri and Levi^ 
h. 97-98, what alfo called, ii. io8, of what origin they were, 
ii. 98. fubdued w hom before Hannibal came, ii. 108- 109* 
fubdued by w'hom previoufly, ii. 225-226. 

UDDE 

A village on the northera Alps — its connexion with Hanni. 
bal’s coiufe, i. 2357236. 

LINOONES 

A qation of antient Italy — Gauls originally, bow and when 
they came ‘mto Italy, i. 376-377, ii. 98; 

uoyoR 
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jOf the Roman foldiary in camp or quarters — what, ii, x66* 
x68, adopted lately by whom, ii,i66. 


LITTLE SAINT-BERNARD 


A pafs over the Alps — why called Little, i. 91. in whofe cipi* 
nioncrofled by Hannibal, i. 85. what called by Livy, i. 343- 
344, what by the Romans in general, i. 93, 95. the Roman 
road over it, i. 91-95. this falls wliere, into the road coming 
from w'hence, i. 346. Livy contradicts the fnppoi’cd maich of 
Hannibal over thefe Alps, i. 345. this road open in the dn>^ 


of Livy and Strabo, k 366. a convent fixed on it as well as 

on Great Saint-Bernard, but on what fcale proportioned to 

what, ii. 6c. 

^ LIVY 


, - engaged in the difpiite at Rome about Hannihal’s courfe^ 

i. 3. digrclTed from his hiftoiy to engage in it, i. 3. his pata^ 
vinify what, i. 44. his account of Hannibal corrected, i. 126- 

*i4» 170* *04, 207, 213, 215, 218, 222, 246^ 

*64,274.275, ii.90, ,179, 230-231. his auonnt piailed, 1. 
127, 129, 139-156, 160, 161, 162, 172, 191, 20;, 207, 209, 
*10, 21 1, 212, 214, 215, 216, 216-217, 223, 230, 232, 243, 
,58. *74, *83, ii.79.84,j34-'35- arcadingin U.c beftedu 
lions of his hifiory co.Tcflect, i. 19*, 

from Polybius alone, but from what others, i.aBj-zSi;. his 
reference to authority, for a point certainly true Irou, his 

own account, ii. *01. his evidence againft the palTage of Han- 
nibal over what Alps, examined at full length, >. 333 * 37 ^ 
he himfelf unlkilled in the geography of Caule, the Alps, 
and the north of Italy, 1.126-1*7, 348-349, 350 - 35 '’ 374 . 

ii. 07. forgetful at times of events very recent, 1. 461. writing 
at times from recent imprcllions concerning anti-nt event., 
i.tCQ. without his account, however, the hittory of Hanui- 
bal’s aiurle would be very defeaivc, ii. i 3 S- "'“honty 
quite equal to Polybius’s, for Hannibal’s courfe, ii. 169-17'. 

LU'TPRAHD 

of Pavia — who he was and when be In ed, ii. »*i. he men- 
tions what was traditionally caLed Haneibals 
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LOCAL 

Uamefi in antiquity «— how wrongly pronounced generally in 
Ibine inftanccsj 33-35* 


LOVE 


Conjugal — how difplayed in three epitaphs at Lyons, i. 6^ 
70. 


LUCUS 


A town in Gaule what in France, i. a6. 


LUTTIER 

A village in the Alps — how concerned in the courfe of Hanni*^ 
bal, L 260-278. the pafs at it delcribed, 1.260-261. the iitc 
of it what, 1. 267.268. the meaning of the name, i. 268- 

LYONS 

iiii*« an abftraft of its hiftory, to Ciew it was vlhted by Hannt* 
bal, i. 37-80. why fo called, i. 69, 78. why called Cppia by 
the Romans, i. 71-72. why Lugudunum or Lugdunum, u 
78-79. why a part called Athanatos, i. 79* 


M. 


MAGALUS 

comes embaiTadour to Hannibal, for what, i. 32. Hanni* 

bal's principal guide over the Alps, i. 32-33, 204, 206, 367. 
who he was, li. xo5«iio« reftoredto his throne by Han* 
nibal, ii«230. 

MAN 

■■■■■■ let originally with a ftrong inclination to the Great Fu* 
ture, L 325-326* hence oracles fo frequent in all ages of 
fallen man, i. 326. all the worlt paffions of man given by 
Heathenifin to its Gods, i. 312* 

MANTALA 

MANTANA 

A town in aatient Italy what in modeni, t. 92. 

MARCfiXi- 
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MARCELLINUS 

The Roman hiftorian^mentions the application of vinegar to 
the rocks by Hannibal, ii. 1 7a. 

MAREMIUM 

A term in our old law-books— -what it is made to mean there^ 
what it ftriftly means, i. 15;. 

MAROONING 

—a term whence derived to our iallors formerly, ii. 91-93 • 

MARRON 

MARRONIER 

——a name applied to the inhabitants of the Alps, whcfv 
where, and why, ii. 33, 90-93. 

MARS 

—two inferiptions of the Romans to him upon the Alps, one 
as what, i. 147. 

MARTIGNY 

A town in the Vallais — -what called by the Romans, i. 164. 
its connexion with the courfe of Hannibal, i. con- 

£derable in Ptolemy’s time, i. 198. what afterwards, L 19S- 
199. what fince, i. 199-200. the vale of Martigny, wlierc, 
Ii. III. 

MARTIN 

Dom— -his work on the Gallick Religion corrected, i. 41, 1 16* 

3 <^ 5 > 309 » 3 * 3 - 3 * 4 * 3 **» 3 * 3 » 3 » 4 » 3 *^* 3 » 9 * 

330, 331. a general chara<^r of his work, from this fpeci- 

menofit, i-33i. 

MARTIS 

A town on the antient Alps— what on the modern, i. 23. 
MARTYN 

Mr.— his Tour through Italy &c. praifed, ii. 3J. 

MATRONA 

A hill on the antient Alj>5 — ^what on the modem, i« 23-24* 
MATRONA 

The name of 2 river in Gauie^how it is to be pronounced^ 
i. 34. 


MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL 

Men~iiumeroi3S among the Romans, where, i. 66* 
MELLOSEDUM 

A town on the antient Alps— what on the modern, L 26* 

MELVILL 

Genera] — has lately gone over the Alps tracing the courfc of 
Hannibal, i. 4. has imparted the fubftance of his difcove- 
lics to me, 4. carries Hannibal over the Rhone, where, 
1. II* over the Alps, where, i* 86-90. omits entirely the 
gi-and digreilion, w'hich Hannibal made from the regular road 

^ at one time, i. 248-251. yet notices what rock of the digref- 
iional road fecmingly as what of die regular, i. 268-269. 
omits alfo all Hannibars wanderings in Livy, bccaufe they 
arc not in Polybius, i. 285* when he makes Hannibal’s road 
up the Alps the mere trough of a river, he mifVakes Hanni- 
bal for whom, and antedates Hannibal's march how many 
centuries, i. 3 79-38 1« that road actually transferred from 
the bed to the bank of the river, before Hannibal’s days, ii« 
1 17-1 19. the funken road of Hannibal veiy different from 

. Ceuerai Meivill’s, ii. 123-125. 

MENTHON 

Sec BERNARD MENTHON. 

MEREMIUM 

MERREIN 

MERRIN 

MERESME 

See MAREMIUM. 

MERULA 

Paul, an author— who he was, and when he lived, ii. 217. 
his account of an mfeription relative to Hannibal, not his 
own, but borrowed, ii. 219. 

MILLER 

Mrs.— her publifficd travels correded, i. 1^2. 

MILLIARY 

•— n Roman one with an inlcriptioo upon it, i« 185, ii* ao, 
u. whero it Rood, ii. 22, 112. another, ii. 23. 

1 


MISSON 
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M16SDM 

Mr.— his pubiUhed travels corre^d, i. 217. 

MOORE 

Mr. and now Dr. — his publiHied travels corrc*fVed in a gTofs 
mif-nomcr, and for what in their manner^ i. 289-291.; 

MONACO 

the trophy there deferibed, i. X09-110. confounded with 

what by fome, i. 116-117. the infeription on that trophy^ 
i. loS-' Og. the Alpine nations noticed on it, i, 108-109* 
why not more are noticedj i. 109-1 13. the trophy itfelf <le- 
feribed* i. 109^1 10. Monaco called alfo from Hercules, and 
by an antient writer made a proof of H6rculcs*s palTagc oVer 
the Alps here, ii. 6. 

MOWS SEtEUCUS 

A town in Gaule — what in France, i. 26. 

MORAINE 

See MAREMIUM. 

MORGINNtJM 

A town in Gaule— what in France, i. 26. 

MORNE 

—how it comes to fignify a hill in the french iflands of tho 
Weil-liulies, lu 92* 

mummies 

the art of embalming fiiown in them, not to be equalled 
now, ii. 143. the frcftiiicfs of the gilding on them, ii. 143, 
the livelinefs of the colours on their hlk, ii. 143* 

N. 

KAMXUATSS 

A natioo oh the Alp*‘«^lijext i. refolted 

from their Alpine iMVtbKfi, Kbeii, i. 198. tbdrapiadia 
«onfcqucnce of tbi* m’dti i. ^||B. 

T 1<ATXQ8S 



NATIONS 

their characters foitietimes remain the fame for ages, and 
why, h. loo. this exemplified in ona nation particularly, ii. 
loo-ioz. all have periods of gravity and vivacity at intervals*, 
ii. 140. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

—how little is known in it* li. 142. how many ages it would 
probably take, to know all the properties of matter, ii. 142. 
this kind of knowledge, too, loR frequently after if has been 
acquired, ii. 142-143. authors in natural hiAorj, what ge- 
nerally, ii. 1^5* what' ag^iH ii. 173. they peculiarly run 
often away from common fenfe to what^ i. 149. 

NENNIUS 

The Eriiifh hiflorian— notices what particularly upon the Alps, 

ii. *9. 

NOIR 

where fituated on the Alps, i. 283. 

NOIRE 

Tcte— confounded with the ocher by whom, i. 290*291. 

, . J^OVARIA 

A town in antient Italy— what in the modern, t« 296. 

NOVEM-CRARIS 

A town in Gaule— what in France, i. 7. 


o. 

OBlLONN.\ 

OBLlMUM 

A town on the antient Alps — ^what on the modem, i. 91. 
OCELUM 

A town eq^y otf the anticnt what on the modern^ 

S03. ^ lisok of what land 

OCT 0 PUIU&NSES 

PlinTWwho they V. ih^ ^^>7. 

^ OCTODURUM 
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OCTODURUM 

OCTODURUS 

A town on the antient Alps— what at the modem, 1. 164, i8i« 
186. 

OIL 

— Pliny*3 aiTertion of its power to calm an agitated fea, ih 
144-145. of the divers in his tiine uling it for that purpofe, 
ii. z 44- 145. this fneered at very lately by all the pretenders 
to phyiical knowledge, ii. 145* yet now proved in fa^ to be 
true, ii. 145, the fame principle carried farther by conjec- 
nire, to explain what appearances on the Tea’s furfacc, 
ii. 145. 

OLIVES 

—none on the Alps in HannibaPs time, i. 236-237. why a 
branch of the olive ufed as a fymbol of peace among the 
Greeks, 1.239-240. 

ORANGE 

A town in France — who built the famous arch of the Romans 
there, i. 37-39. 

ORIENTAL 

Granite-^pillars of it, where in France, i. 6o» romances, what 
in general, ii. 1 50. 

ORSIERE 

ORZIERES 

A town now on the Alps— where fituated, 1.235. an impor.i 
tant town in the hiftory of Hannibal’s courfe, how, I. 240- 
245, 252. 

OSIRIS 

«— bow, and on what principle, reprefeoted in Egypt, i. 328- 
329. 

P. 


PAKClROLtUS 

The commentator 6n the jKfotitn — correded, Hi. 2 7. 

A town 00 the Alps— s KoOjis oh^ ' 

'""T » 


PEACK 
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PEACE 

S3hnboIs of — ^why branches of trees in the hand or on the head 

' have been fucb, among sdl nations and in all ages, u a37« 
* 40 . 

A vale in the Alps ib calkd^wby, ii. 1 1 1. 

PERFIDY 

-i— not peculiar to Courts, but as general as Man^ i. 259. 

PENINE 

PENNINE 

Alps— how the name is really written by the Romans, i. 293. 
why fo called, u 336. Pennine Alps tn Britain, i. 336-337. 
why any particular Alps called Pennine in Britain or in 
Italy, i. 339* what in Italy called once beEdes Pennine, ii. 
ao. Sec GREAT SAINT-BERNARD for the reft of their 
hiftory. 

PEOTNUS 

A God worlhlpped on the Pennine Alps— who he was w/, i. 
330. who he was, i. 30X-304« his ftatue defcribed, i. 304- 
307. bis pillar, 307. bis petlcftal^ i. 307. his altar, i. 307. 
he reprefented by the mountaineers naked, and why, i. 305- 
306. reprefented nearly n^cd by the Romans, j. 308-309. 
reprefented in other refpe^, how, by the mountaineers, i. 
306-307. how ,by the Romans, i, 308-309. how late the 
worihip of him continued, i. 308. he bad the Rpman Ju- 
piter fct up as a kind of rival to him, i- 310-311. but with 
an apprehend ve modefty in the Romans, !• 312. at laft 
united to him, and called what, 1. 312-3 13* worfhipped 
equally on the Graiah Alps, i. 3 1 4-3 1 j; . but derivatively from 
the Pennine, i-3is. when, i. 315-316. how, i. 316-321. 
he au oracular God on the Pennine, i. 324-326. when the 
oracle was filenced and ‘die ftatue removed, i. 326-327. why 
hit name and the tui^ is written at times 

Pceninat^and Pospum 

4 bakby two antkm wric^, ^ ^ give oame 

to lu» iUps.but 

. ' " . temple. 
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temple, where ^rticulariy, i. 30T. ^heri built, 5 u 19, jto, 
21. Hill vifibk in Us ruins, K ^3. wbaC has been difcovered 
in thofe ruins, i. 303-311, 319-333, 34A, ii. 31-37. the 
Aatue of the God placed in this temple, ii. 19. 

PLWV 

The Elder-^his xiatural hillory praUed, ii. 146. one aflertba 
in it, fcemingly veiy e^ttravagaint, verified by experience 
lately, ii. 144-145. feme reelings in his work con-e^ted, ii« 

153-154- 

FO 

The river of Italy— what tribes of Gauls were fettled upon its 
banks in Hannibal’s time, ii. 99* why pointed at by Hamii-* 
|)al from the top of the Alps, IL 99<«>zpo, 

PCENINE vale 

—what called fo, and why, li. 14-1 5, 

POLENTA 

See PUDDING. 

POLYBIUS 

— when he wrote, i. 41. his ihe^fures of HannlbaPs inarch, 
hb\v formed by hiirii, i. i6. tiis account of Hatlnibal cof- 
reaed, 1,83^ 117-119, 1371 i68;i70, 167, 116, 121, 

132, 184, 189, ii. 45 * 7 Sf ? 34 -* 35 » 178-179* 
account of Hannibal praifed, i.,ziz9, 107, 113, 11 j, 216, 
a 18, 111, 116, 145, 166, ii. 96* h1s variation of language 
blained, i. 243, 244, H. 84. oppblecit by Livy’s uniformity of 
language, ii. 84. ' his acepunt of Hannibal very defe^live 
without Livy’s, ii. 135. Polybius therefore not to be fet up 
above Livy, for the of Hannibal,, ii. 269-171, 
POMPEY 

—in what line he.croBed the Alps, i. zio-xii. 

POSCA 

•.-—what among the Ronuuis^ ii. 

potatoes 

-not firft brought from America kico Irelaiid by whoas, L 
i4y-i5o. ^^facDcc trough intp EngUmd i.a4E-a49» 
T 3 now 
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now growinj^ on the Alps, i. 247, 250. yet a tew years ag^ 
refufed to be cat at Naples^ evdn in a famine> i. 247, 250. 

. an idle notion fonnerty in ^gland, th^t they excited to what, 
i. 250. ’ . . , ' 

POWNALL 

remarks on antiquit^ies in Provence pitiifed, i. 37* cor* 
rented, i. 1 x, 37*399 6o, 67-88, 136, 269. 

PROCOPIUS 

— his intimation of the Cartiiaginians being only fugitives 
from the arms of Jofhua, fcctningly cbniirined by a Cartha* 
ginian medal, ii. 37'38« 

PROVISIONS 

For Hannibal*^ army-— ^what in folids probably, ii. 165-166. 
what in liquids, ii. 166-168. 

PTOLEMY 

•—^his Geography correAed, i. 107, 129, 130. 

PUBLICANI 

A town on the antient Alps— where on the modern, i. 92. 

PUDDING 

•*— the charaAeri^ing food of the Romans originally, ii. i66« 
the food of the Carthaginians too, ii. 166-167. how the 
Roman pudding was made, ii. 167. this is illil the breakfail 
of the Italian^, ii. 167. how made by the Italians, ii. 167. 
called what by the Romans formerly, what by the Italians 
now, ii. 167. . bow much the Roman namb is dill retained 
with variations, where, ii. 167. * 

PUL5 

See PUDPING, 

RAME I 

A town tn Gaule— «^what in France, i. 23. 

RAVINE 

a Fre^ word hnpoited among ns by whom, and the only 
one we^hnve anIweriDg what in Greek, i. 

RHONE 
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RHONE . 

-r — where Hannibal cupflcd it, i. i-i*. ,why there^ i. 13-16* 
roads acrofs it formerly^ u .;-6. roads along it, i. 6-8. an 
illand in it, i. 10. othbr iftands, i. lo-ii. a valley along it^ 
where, i. 158-159- 
... RIVAZ 

T)c, a Vallaifan writer concerning the Alps of Great St. Ber- 
nard — corre£led, ii. 19, 22-23. 

ROAD 

That ftopt Hannibal — See SAINT-RRMY. 

ROCHE BLANCHE 

— this rock, in General Melvill's account of Hannibal^ 

' courfe, can have no relation to the White Rock cf Polybius, 

1.269-272. ' 

ROMANS' 

— almoft all our knowledge of what derived from tlicm, i, 
5. their roads our directors, ho^;^^ far, to the roads before, i, 
5. their great road acrofs the fouih of France, i. 5. another 
road of theirs there, i. 6. others along the Rhone, i. 6-8. 
when the great road was made, i. 9. the difrances on it, i. 16. 
thefc ufed by whom to meafure the diftanccs on the other 
road, i. 16. Romans as well acquainted asourfehes, with the 
principles of the frream running to the feme height with the 
fountain, i, 57. why tlien they built their lofty aqueducts, i. 
57, had a kind of mo<tern hofpitai, where, i- 66. their mind; 
feem to have mounted with their arms over the nations 
aiound, i. xo8. their felfifti interpofitions between contend- 
ing nations, 184. their graffMtig condua, ii. 188-189. their 
feeking occafions continually for quarrels, ii. 189-190. their 
infolencc of fpirit, ii. 190^x91 • their vindictiveneis, ii. 191- 
192. 

RDMANSH 

ROMAN 

Language — what £6 called in the Yallaia now', 1-359-360, 
ROQPEMAURE 

In France — Hannibal did eax croia the Rhone tbere^ I- 1 

T 4 SAINTT, 
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I5AINT-SERNARD 

who h,€ ^as and when he lived* that gave his narM to 
the Alps pf Litdp and Grea^ St. Bemard, i. 326-326* 
SAlNT-BRANCHipR 

Atojvn on the ^ its ppfition, i* 224* 235-236. itscon^ 
pexion with the eburfe of Hannibal, i. 2237230* 

SAlNT-GOTHARp 

A- pafs over the ^\ps -r- leading to what part of Italy, i. 292. 
feldoin blocked up to whom, i. 292. even payable in chaifes* 

i" 

SAINT-MAURICE 

A town in the Valjfus — why fo called, i. 163* what called by 
the cerlier and later Romany, i* 163* an extraordinai-y ave- 
nue there, i. 161-162. when, formed* i. 162- how the town 
Hes upon ^his, i. 163, repiains of Homans at it* i. i84. 
ihc traditionaiy and probable, feenc of what niartyrdom* 1. 
J63- 164. 

SAINT-PETltRS 

A town oft the Alps — where, ii. 236, 2R3, 289. its coimcxioii 
'W ith the pourfe of Hannibal* j. 263, 2S6* 289* its valley* ii. 
%iu 

SAINT-REMY 

A village on, the Alps — - wbe^i U* X2S* how e^lpcrfed to fpows* 
Ji. r2i. how guarded frops tbetn^ ii* ^22* Hannibal’s funken 
toad how near, to this villa|;e* iu laxrxa^* in what naanner 
the road was fpnl^ ii* Atmi what caufe* ii. 125-127* 

how \qng b6^9 up. tot its i>^ 127^148^ hctw 

much this difj^ted bis mp*.U« 128- 130. bow collected Han< 
nibal w^* ii. 130. he ofi^red to wheel round the 
chafni* ii. X3P- 13c* their attefupt tp do fo ^&ed, how* ii. 
13^-134* forced to fl;iy there for the pight* it. 135-138. next 
morning they begin to make a new road^ ii. 239. cut down 
trees* ,what and ^here, ih 140^ with them make a great 
^* ii. t4o*. th^ what* iu>i4Qra4r. and opened die 

rotks* iu 141. what fort of rocks th^e were ^d are, iu 161- 
ca; 81 y fyl^ iu :i63* how c^ly beat up into rub- 
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blfli forwliat, ii. 163. how the road was completed, ii. x47<r 
175, 177-178. this iltU rei^nsfiiis jClft it was left by HauuU 
ba], H.> i 7 Q.x 82. 

SAlN'f SlMOJJ 

JVIonf. cle his account of, HsintHhal’s coiirfe dorrefted, i, 

12-14, 28-29, 4i»4S» 83.8%.84-8 s, » 6y X39-i40» 170171^ 
248-251, 285* 

SALASSI 

^ nation on and under the Alps — whei*c fituated on the Alpi 
in Hannibars days, 1.232. where in Csefar*s, i. 233^ where 
ill Livx’f? and Strabo^ 1-34S* 35h**357»J*- 187-188. their 
towns on the northerh Alps in Hannibal's, i. 235*236, 245* 
on the fouchern, i. 345, h* 194, 211, 221-224. their hypo, 
crily to Hannibal, i. 235-236, 240, 242. fuccefsful over him, 
i. 242-255. their burfl-of tnjachcry, i. 259-274. their defeat in 
it, i. 275-278. their cowardlincfs afterwards, L 287. their deri- 
vation from what part of Gatde, ii. 1 1 - 12. how they came into 
Italy, i. 376. where they fettled in Italy, i. 376, ii. 97* how 
they fettled back upon the A^ps, ii. 12. Strabo's afTertion of 
their poirefllng the fummit of the Alps, reconciled with Ck- 
far's of another tuition pofTeffihg them, ii. 26-27- their tranf- 
a^ilons with the Infnbres and tlic Romans detailed, to throw 
light upon {lannibiA's hiftory, ii* 182-192. how fevcrcly pu- 
pilhed by the Romans at lafi, though unwittingly, for^tlicir 
fr^heiy to Hannibal, ii. 190-192. 

SAIAVBT 

a reading in fome fragments of his correflcd, i. 122* 

SALLUVll 

jSee SALASSI^ 

SALT 

— the want of it eotnpclled what nation to fubmit to the 
Romans, ih 1B6. 

SANTONUS^ 

The name of a ritw in pauk hon^ it oujgfat to be pi 6. 
nounced, U 


SAVOY 
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, SAVOYARDS 

•— what «0i callecl fomicrly, i. iii. what a^ually called, u 
111* what anticat tribes of the ; Alps the prefcnt Savoyards 
reprefent, ii. It. 

SAUSSURE 


J^onf. his publiihed travds on the Alps praifed, i«235« 
ccrrccfted, i. 148-149, a 93 -* 94 » 344 ^ 345 * »• 4^1 49 » S3» 59 * 
60, 64* bis maps corre^ed, L 23$. one praifed, i. 236. 
SCEFnCISM 


In hiftorical points ^ how pnfhed to ah extreme of abfurdity 
. at prefent, ii« 2 17.': this givcfi to the riiind, not as a power, 
hpt as « check, ii. ai8. the life of the oiiikI Lies in believing. 


. ■ u. 218.. . , , . • , . 

SCHOLARS 

—— more apt to flicw theii' learning than exert their iinder- 
flandings, i. 5* frequently as little as who, i. j. moft ri- 
diculous at times, ivhcn tVy (hew their learning moft, how^ 
i. 23B-239. their learning a heavy meal reqairing what, i. 333- 
leaming is like its antient type the owl, why, ii. 15. learning 
loves to take a miefofeope ’.nto its hands, wdiy, ii. 84. 

SEDUNl 


An Alpine nation — where fituated on the Alps inHannibars 
and in Caefar’s days, i, 165^ 167, 168. their capital what af- 
, terwards, i. 196- 1^7. revolted from their Alpane brethren, 
when, i. 198. oppofed Hannibal, 1*203-223- their capital 
then, 1*223-225. how far thetr poiTellions reached up the 
northern Alps, 1,232. Aihdued T>y whom from what point 
to what, it. 13. but recover their dominions, ii. 13-14. then 
their capital, where, 11126**: are faid by Caelar to pofleft the 
fiimmit, while Stn^ fays another nation poffeffed it, how 
reconcileably, n* 26*27. ^ ‘ 

SEpUS^O . 

A town at the antient Alps — wbai, at the modem, i. 23, 345. 


SEGUSTERO . 

A town in Gaule — .what in t^rance, i. 22* 
SELEttCUS 

SeeMONS* 


SENO^JE^ 
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SENONES 

A nation of Gauls in Italy — when they caipe iiitp Italy, i. 379, 
in what w^ars they en^ged before Hannibal came, ii. 99. 
SEQUANA 

The name of a river in Gaule how' it fhould be prononneed, 
4 » 34 - 

SERVIUS 

— — what kind of cominentator on Virgil he js, i. 3o8, 
SHEALINGS 


In the Scotch Highlands — the fame as what on the Alps, IL 4 il 
SILIUS ITALIGUS 

— pofTcATed VirgiPs farm, where, and TullyS houfe, wherc^ 
i. 1 38. his account of HannibaPs courle ufed, i. 36. even in 
preference to Livy’s, i. 151. praifed, 0.138. cenfured, iL 

*37**38, 141. 

^ : SIMLER 


A deferiber of the Vallais and Alps — his defcription written, 
.w^hen, i. 17. corrected, i. 87-88, aoo, 253, 299, 315, ii. 86, 
124-Y2C. 

SIMPLON 

A pafs over the Alps leading into w^hat part of Italy, i. rg*. 
what called by fome wTiters, i. 1^92-293. 

SKETCH 

Of a tour through Switzerland eorre^led, ii, t2z. 

SKINCOMAGUS 

A town on the antient Alps what on the modern^ i. a j. 
when and by wliom the name was iinpofed, i. 2^;^ 
SMOLLET 


Dr. — bis publifiied travels coirti^led, i. x i6. 

Somersetshire 

— — the provincial pronunciation of the letter S in this county, 
iingular only for one reafon, i. 184. the fame pronunciation 
obtained among the Britons, i. 164. obtained alfo among the 
Romans, 1.184. and obtainf among the Italians at pi efen^, 
i. 1 84. 

STABATIO 

A town in Gaulc what in France^ i. 27. 

STEAM 



STEAM * 

■- who wildly propofts to fend a fliip by it with what vclo» 
city» ii. 143. who madly pretends to beat the waters of the 
ed:an by it into what» ii. 143-144. 

^ STONE-HENGE 

what the ftoaes compofing it are> ii. 163-164. 

STitABO 

•i— wBen Kc really wrote, i. 14-1 5. hit roads acrofs the fonth 
of France, i. 14-1 3- which way oter the Alps he carries Han- 
Btbal, i. *7, 353*^64. readings in the beft edition of his 
work corredted, i. aj*26. he himfclf corredied, i. 108, 134- 
135, 362-364. one reading in his work attempted raflily to 
be altered by fome, i. 339. a tranfpolkion of his words ne- 
ceflary in another placcy 363-364. he has wronged Toly-i 

' i, 36^^. 

STtJiCELEY 

Pr. -— the firft beginner of deriving the Irilh from the 
jakiaAs, U. 156. his derivation of a word mel dy Britilhiroin 
the Phoenician language, ii. 156, his account of the manner, 
in which the ilones of Abnry were deftroyed by the iriliabit- 
^,11.156-157, 

SUSA 

y- - the antieiit arch there, by whom built, and for what, 
J15-1 x6. confoi(Lnd€d with what by fome, i, xi6-ri7, 

SWISS 

SWITZERS 

i why to called now, i. 1 59. what called in the days ofCse- 
far, i. 1 59. what in the dajri of Polybius, i. 1,5^ why 
or Switzer, i. 164^ 

T. 

TANET 

^ ' 

dor iHfe of W whence fb called, i. 79.^ 

. TAWtwi- 

A nation in the Alpna end dF Itafy — ludier^ tBfe ofK 

' , r / - ginal 
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gmal inhabitants of the fouthern Alps, ii. 11-13. lent their 
own name once to the Pennine Alps, and to the God 
nus there, ii. 20. fubdued on the Alps by whom, before 
Hannibal came, i. 232-^33, ii. 12-13. f'lbdued by whom in 
the plains before he came, ii. 99. re-fuhdued in the plaini, 
before he came, ii. 108.109. in a revolt againft their laft fub* 
duers when he came, ii. 108' 109. their dominions now ex- 
tended probably, ho\.* far, ii. 227. Hannibal endeavoured 
from whence, to draw them off from their revolt, ii. 128- 
229. but in vain, why, ii. 229. he marches to reduce them, 
enters rhtit country', and reduces them, ii. 229-231. 

TAURINORUM AUGUSTA 

TAURINI 

TAURINUM 

A town in antlent Italy — what in the modern, i. 23, 345. re* 
duced by whom before Hannibal came, ii. 99-100. hiuatcd 
on the ground of the prefenrtown, ii. loo. 

TEGNA 

A town in Gaule — what in France, i. 13J. 

TKUTOBOCCHUS 

King of the Teutones — where and when his remains were 
pretended to be found in France, i. 36. w’hcrc he really 
fought with Marius, i. 36. whither be was carried after the 
battle, i. 36. what the difeovered remains a^Iually werc^ 

1.36. 

TRAVELLING 

hqw jlpwiy pMifUcd. forat^riy in compel fen with modern 
travelling, IL 16. yet how much more haidily* i. 3S2. then 
created villages and enl^^d towns, how, ii. ib-17. . 

TREES 

what generally on the Alps, ii. 141. 

TRICASTINI 

A nation of Gaule where fituated in France at HannlbsPs 
coming, i. 229-130, i33» how much fartl^r they 

extended in the prior days of whom, 1. 370-371. 


TRICORII 



INDEX. 

TRICORII 

A nation of Gattle — where iituated in France at HannibaFa 
comings i. 132- 133* 

TURECIONICUM 

A town in Gaule — what in France, i. 26. 

TURIN 

— — this town the immediate object of HannibaFs courfe 
from the Rhone into Italy, i. 19, 20, 23, 90, 344, 345, 346^ 
347 > 3S3* 354»3>7» ii. 95-96, 226. a road to it an- 

tieniK', from whence, ii. 226^ a road at prefent, ii. 226. 
this a principal road, ever fince what period prior to Han- 
nibal, ii« 226-227. the town faid equally with what, and 
why, to be at the foot of the Alps, Ji. 227, Hannibal be- 
ilegcs, llorms, and takes it, ii. 229-230. 

' TYROL 

this way over the Alps excellent for chaifes, i. 384. 

TZEUDY 

Sec VALSORET. 

V. ' 

' VACliERlE 

A fouthern Alps— wher^ ii. 120. how cold the 

, ai^ IB at it, ii. 120-12^1^ 

. ^ , yAL DE BAGNES 

A valley in the Alps — ^how oonoei 5 fod wUh the courfe of Han- 
nibal over the AlpS| i. 252-^25^* how happy in itfelf, i. 276. 

, VALENTIA 

A town in ^aulc^what in France, i. 8. who built a trophy 
and Wo temples at it, 1. 37-39* 

. . _ V ALLAI& 

"" what country, i. 158-159, 161-162. by whom inhabited 
originally, and at prefent, to the wxft and to the eaR,i i. 

tbofe to the eaR have now fubdued thofe to the 

^ *.W 5 *&* i. 3^1* to the well what called originally, ii. 8-9. 

, ' what 



INDEX. «8i 

/ 

what the whole country was called ordinarily by the Ro^ 
mans, ii. lo, 15, 23. what occiafionally, ii. 14-1 5, 

VALLEE D’ENTREMONT 

A valley in the Alps — where, ii, 1 ii. 

VALPELINE 

A Gliiciere on the Alps— turned off Hannibal’s courfc to 
the right, i. 282. 

VALSORET 

Another Ghtiere — did the fame, i. 282 'z83. 

VANCIANIS 

A town in Gaule — wh.it in France, i. 7, ix. 

VAPINCUM 

A town in Gaule — what in France, u 22-23. - 

VARRO 

Teientiiis — the final conqueror of the Salaffi, ii. 190. ins ad* 
vance to Great St. Bernard, ii, 190. his donation of a new 
pillar to what deities there, ii. 190. i. 3^0* artful and bar- 
barous condu^l to the Saladi, ii. 190-192. 

VEGETATION 

nil prevented by the cold on w'hat mountain of the Alps, 

ii.42. that mountain as naked as what, ii.4Z. the burning 
effect of cold upon the ground, ii. 42. where on the northern 
fide of that mountain this effciEt l>cgins to be perceived, ii. 
43. where it begins to be complcated, ii. 43. where on the 
fouthern fide vegetation begins to revive, ii. 1 19-120. where^v 
to be completed, ii. 121. a difference of how many miles on 
the two fidcs, in vegetation, ii. 121. 

VERAGRI 

A nation on the Alps — where fituatcd, i. 350-351. where 

aftualiy fituated, i. 265, 167. 

VEllCKLLiE 

A towm in antient Italy— w’hai in the modem, i. 2^6, 345, ii. 
226. 


VIA 



• 8 ^ 

VIA AUREWA 

A Rdmatl t^.ad-^the 'beil way from Gadk into Italy, wliy, h 
J83. ndw no longer travelled, u 383* 

Vinegar 

applied by Hannibal to foften the foctes fot iplitting* i'u 

140-1 41. not inipolCble for vinegar to ha Ve fuch a powci> 
ii. 142. our ignorance Of thfe powers of matter, Very great# 
ii. 142-143. the antients at times appear to know them more 
than wc know them, ii- 143-14$. Vinegar ufed with fire for 
iplitting flints irt the mines of Spain formerly, ii. 146. for 
i]>litting rOcks, generally among the antients, ii. 146-147. a 
pearl dilTolvcd in vinegar by wliom, ii. 147-148. by whom 
befides, ii. 148-149. by whom elfe, ii. 149-150. why we 
know of no vinegar at prefent, that can diflblve pearls, ii^ 
150. .but Hannibal’s vinegar was not to difiblve the rocks, 
ii. 151. nmeh lets was it what fome have almoil fuppofed it, 
ii. 13^1. (jetting rocks with wood4ires common formerly, 
and ufed now, ii. 15 1-152. what the flints were probably 
which were fplit with fire and vinegar, ii. 152- 154. on ihefe 
and all ilints has vinegar no efleft by itfelf, ii. 152-154. but 
probably has, when ufed w ith fire, ii. 154. the eflicacy of 
vinegar, when fo ufed, how much believed by the antients, 
ii. 154' 1 5 5. heated vinegar applied fuccefsfully, for what 
purpoi^ in a violent fit of what diforder, ii. 1 50. the trial 
.fOf this recommended, ii. 150. rocks fplit w'ith fire and what, 
m Britsun, ii. 155-157. this the oldeft mode of fplitting 
them, ii. 1 58. what fort of rocks Hannibal fplit with fire 
pnd vinegar, ii. 158-161, thefe rocks lay in plates, how, 
liu x 6 l - i 62 . cafily fplit witli fire, vinegar, and pick-axes, 
iw 162-163. cafily beaten into rubbiOi to Hope away the dc- 
‘ feent, ii. 163. whence and how Hannibal had a quantity of 
r the work, ii. 164-169. the hiflor leal certainty 

:\of nfif^ vinegar, ii. 169-173. 

VITRICIUM 

A tqvm Ni/iintient what in the modern^ i. 95, 298, 346. 

Hannibal’s courfe, ii. 211-2x5. 


VIZ 
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VIZ 

— a I.atiri word in oiir language, how anil by what mcana 
contradled from njuLlUet^ i. .1 84, 

umbennum 

L town in Gaiile^what in France, i. 8. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY 

mtient — corredled, i« 63-84, 33a-333» b. 191 • 

VOCONTII 

L nation in Gauic — where litnated in France, i. 130-132, 133^ 
138. 

VOGESUS 

The name of a mountain in Gaule — ^liow to be pronounced^ 
•i- j4‘ 

VULGAR 

The — have the Iblc prerogative of giving local names, ii. 
furprifing how they could ever agree to exert this, in iixing 
which of two equal and unitirvg rivers fball be the deno- 
minator of both, ii. 195-196. yet they do agree, ii. 196. 
one age oF the vulgar indeed rccals at times the names iixrd 
by a former age, ii. 196, thus delpotical over names, why, ii* 
196. and thus w’himfical in changing them, why, ii. 196, 198. 

URSOLIS 

A town in Gaule— what in France, i. 8* 

w. 

Watkins 

Mr. — ^his attempt in his lately publiihed travels to carr>" Han- 
nibal by what line over the Alps, i. 100. but feeble and 
frivolous in i:felf, i. loo. and made only from what author, 
enlarged into greater folly, i. loo- 
WATSON 

Lord Bifliop of LanJaff— alludes to Polybius for an incident, 
which is only in Cafaubon’s tranilation, i. 237, a remark of 
his in contradiction to Pliny, unwarily fophiflicaJ, ii. 1 52, 
154. 
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tU 

WEEKS 

the umreFfid ineafure time to man, ever fince tho 
creatitfriij and from the reil of God in creating upon the 
feventh day, ii. 197. this (hewn from a very antient author, 
U*J97i 

WINE 

- excluded from the camp by whom, ii. 166. 

WIVES 

at what town on the cotitinent, thofe govern their huf* 
bands, and the hulbands are happy under their government, 
i,aoo.20z. this example rtjCpmqicnded to firitifh hufbands, 
and from What, aox, 

WORDS 

not indcccnt, in all languages current among the people, 
yet never regiftered in any dictionary, lyhy, ii* 

^ WRIGHT 

MTfp-hiii pubiilbed piavels ponx^ed, i. 

Y, 

YEW-TREE 

^i>w. common upon tne Alps, ii. 141. thp wood of it formerly 
imported into England from the Alps, in large quantities, 
$ot our bows, ii, 4x, 
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